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pp- 653. Philadelphia. 
Ht a year has hardly elapsed, from 
the time when public curiosity was 
regaled by *‘ Rob Roy,” before the same 
rich and profuse benefactor offers us an- 
other gift from the treastiry of his renius. 
We scize it with avemented avidity; we 
are assured it will not disappoint our ex- 
pectations. In the mist of our prepos- 
sessions, when his more recent works 
were announced, we sometimes felt a lit- 
ile misgiving, a little apprehension, such 
as experience justifies and induces us to 
entertain, concerning frequently repeat- 
ed efforts of the human mind, that he had 
exhausted his vein; and that, if no alloy 
entered into his production, the gold might 
have become dim. But never have we 
opened the new volume, that we have not 
seen the lustre and purity of its contents 
in every page, nor closed upon its final 
sentence without feeling the accumulated 
value of our new possession, and a com- 
plete conviction that any anticipation of 
failing excellence, annexed to ordinary 
abundance, was in no way anplicable to 
that mind which has every other endow- 
ment proportioned to its fertility; and 
which estimates its own power of giving 
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pleasure, as justly as it strongly feels the 
impulse to furnish the means. 

Scotland, his own muse, has again in- 
spired him; and, perhaps, no local ge- 
nius could furnish such materials to the 
imagination of a writer, orsuch a refined, 
strong sympathy ina reader. And where- 
fore? Why do we cherish for this country 
feelings so peculiar? They are surely of 
a different nature from all our classic as- 
sociations, or our political sympathies 
with the other people of our world! Other 
nations are estimated by their revennes, 
their physical power, their political wis- 
dom and relations, their enterprizes and 
discoveries; some have their ancient mo- 
numents, their admirable literature, their 
splendid conquests, their vast dependen- 
cies, and their elegant society to boast, 
and we acknowledge their eminence with 
pride and satisfaction. We feel that these 
distinetions are the concentrated and re- 
flected glory of that species of which we 
are a part; that they illustrate that com- 
mon nature, which, in the individual, is 
transitory, and, comparatively, powerless; 
bnt which, m its arereration and dura- 
has inenlentable strength, and im: 
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measurable existence. [It is not with this 
exulting self-love, that expands over the 
whole human race through the sentiment 
of admiration for a particular people, that 
we regard Scotland, but it is with a feel- 
ing more intimate, which has in it finer 
fancy and more of heart. 

The natives of Scotland have achieved 
no conquests, and amassed no wealth; 
they have planted no standard on a fo- 
reign shore, nor made a diadem of power 
from the gold and pearls of other lands 
and seas; they have made no marble to 
think, nor canvass to speak; and their lit- 
erature, mostly, is of legends and songs, 
hidden from us in their own language. 
What then do we so love and admire in 
this people? It is their moral dignity, 
their beautiful affections, and their ex- 
quisitely simple manners. ‘They are so 
poetical and pastoral, so patriotic and de- 
vout, so enthusiastic and honourable ; 
there isso much principle in their passions, 
so much courage and constancy in their 
attachments, that while things lovely and 
excellent awaken our imagination, Scct- 
tish history and Scottish character, will 
call forth an interest singularly their own ; 
we shall delight in the torrents and the 
mountains that have echoed the songs of 
Ferguson and Burns, and a thousand other 
bards; we shall Jove the unsubdued race 
‘* whose thistle sham’d the Roman bays;” 
whose fathers repulsed the masters of the 
world; and whose successive generations 
bave offered such self-devoted lives to de- 
fend privileges and principles; we shall 
forgive that intolerance and superstition, 
so justified by conscience and interwoven 


with piety ; we shall pity the misled zeal 


and inflexible faith, which cost so many 
sacrifices to a bad cause, and worthless 
princes; and shall listen with eagerness 
and pleasure to the narrative which makes 
these virtues manifest, by recerJing the 
enchanting mauners and language that 
exhibits ther. 

The story contained in the volumes be- 
fore us is called the ‘“* Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian:” the name of the Tolbooth, or 
prison of Edinburgh. The incidents which 
it relates are supposed to have been glean- 
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ed from some communicative sojourners 
at the Wallace Inn, acquainted with the 
traditions of the Tolbooth, and the re- 
cords of criminal cases. So far as the tale 
exhibits prison scenes, it displays the 
wide difference between the author’s mo- 
ral views, and those of the English no- 
velists, who have drawn pictures of life 
from similar places Fielding and Smol- 
let have, in their works, a variety of scenes 
from these abodes of punishment and pain ; 
but which of them are affecting or in- 
structive? Can any be found free from 
ribaldry and low buffoonry ? from horrible 
profaneness, or shameless depravity ? And 
what do they exhibit but such deep de- 
gradation of man, such abuses of reason 
and of Jaws, that while we acknowledge 
they may be true copies of disgusting ori- 
ginals, we turn from them with unpleas- 
ing, and not with salutary emotions; with 
contempt prevailing over compassion ; 
and with aversion to the criminal, as much 
as with horror at the crime. But from 
the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” a moral 
Jesson is furnished, as interesting in itself, 
as touching to sensibility, as improving 
in its inferences, as fact or fiction can be 
rendered. 

On the Sth day of September, 1736, 
preparations for a public execution were 
exhibited at the Grass-Market of Edin- 
burgh, the place then used for this pur- 
pose. The expected culprits were one 
Andrew Wilson, and a young man by the 
name of Robertson. The Scots of the 
sea coast, during the reigns of George I. 
and George II. generally tolerated, and 
frequently practised a contraband trade. 
Unaccustomed to imposts, they were re- 
garded as agressions upon ancientliberties, 
and the people justified the evading or de- 
fying of them. Andrew Wilson, an in- 
trepid smuggler, was so adroit and suc- 
cessful in his seizures, that the particular 
vigilance of government was directed 
against him, and, at length, dispossessed 
him of his ill acquired property. Exas- 
perated by his losses, he took the right of 
reprisal into his own hands, and engaged 
some bold and profligate young men in 
his cause. An officer of the revenue, with 
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a considerable sum of the public money in 
possession, falling in Wilson’s way, was 
robbed by him and his associates. But 
the collector, summoning military aid, 
apprehended Wilson and his comrade, 
Robertson; recovered the booty, and con- 
trived to make an example of them. The 
more enlightened part of the community 
believed the unfortunate men to be igno- 
rant of the exact nature of the crime, 
and the lower orders secretly commended 
it, so that some attempts for their escape 
were easily made; but these failing, they 
were prepared for death, when, by a sig- 
nal deliverance, Robertson was preserved. 


«¢ Adjacent to the Tolbooth, or city gaol 
of Edinburgh, is one of those churches into 
which the cathedral of St. Giles is now di- 
vided, called, from its vicinity, the Tol- 
booth Church. It was the custom that cri- 
minals, under sentence of death, were 
brought to this church, with a sufficient 
guard, to hear and join in public worship 
on the Sabbath before execution. It was 
supposed that the hearts of these unfortun- 
ate persons,however hardened before against 
feelings of devotion, could not but be ac- 
cessible to them upon uniting their thoughts 
and voices, for the last time, along with 
their fellow-mortals, in addressing their Cre- 
ator. And, to the rest of the congregation, 
it was thought it could not but be impressive 
and affecting to find their devotions ming- 
ling with those, who, sent by the doom of 
an earthly tribunal to appear where the 
whole earth is judged, might be considered 
as beings trembling on the verge of eternity. 

“ The clergyman, whose duty it was to 
officiate in the Tolbooth Church, had con- 
cluded an affecting discourse, part of which 
was particularly directed to the unfortunate 
men, Wilson and Robertson, who were in 
fhe pew set apart for persons in their un- 
happy situation ; each secured betwixt two 
soldiers of the city guard. The clergyman 
had reminded them that the next congrega- 
tion they must join, would be that of the 
just or of the unjust. That the psalms they 
now heard must be exchanged, in the space 
of two brief days, for eternal hallelujahs, 
or eternal lamentations; and that this fear- 
ful alternative must depend upon the state 
to which they might be able to bring their 
minds before the moment of awful prepa- 
ration. That they should not despair cn ac- 
count of the suddenness of the summons, 
but rather to feel this comfort in their mise- 
ry—that though all who now lifted the voice 
or bent the knee in conjunction with them, 
lay under the same sentence of certain death, 
they only had the advantage of knowing 
the precise moment at which it should be 
executed upon them. ‘ Therefore,’ urged 
the good man, his voice trembling with 


emotion, ‘redeem the time, my unhappy 
brethren, which is yet left; and remember 
that, by the grace of him to whom space 
and time are but as nothing, salvation may 
be assured, even in the pittance of de- 
ay‘Wwhich the laws of your country afford 
you.” 


When the benediction was pronounced 
and the congregation were dispersing, 
Wilson seized a soldier in each hand, 
called to his companion ‘* Run Geordie, 
run!’ and threw himself upon a third, 
seizing, with his teeth, the collar of his 
coat. The cry of “ Run, run!” being 
echoed around, Robertson rushed from 
the church, and was soon lost to pursuit. 

In the last century public peace was 
maintained inEdinburgh by thecity guard, 
a body of about one hundred and twenty 
soldiers. In 1736, captain John Porteous 
was the commander of this corps; a man 
of hard, unufecling character, who dis- 
charged his duty more to the satisfaction 
of the magistracy, than to the content of 
the populace, which hated him heartily. 
They were his soldiers whom Wilson held 
fast at the time of Robertson’s escape ; 
and, on account of this circumstance, as 
well as the public connivance, Porteous 
was excessively exasperated against the 
criminal and the people. On the day of 
Wilson’s execution, which took place in 
due time, Porteous exhibited such cruelty 
to the prisoner, as excited equal abhor- 
rence against himself, and compassion 
for the sufferer. As soon as Wilson was 
dead, the multitude became outrageous 
and offered such violence to Porteous and 
his guard, that he became desperate, 
forgot the limits of his commission, and 
ordered his men to fire, which they did 
at the expense of six or seven lives. Por- 
teous was soon led to repent of his con- 
duct, and endeavoured to gloss it over in 
his report to the magistrates. The voice 
of public justice, however, summoned 
him to trial, and the verdict of the jury 
declared that he had fired a gun himself, 
and had given orders to his men to fire 
among the people assembled at the exe- 
cution, by which many were killed and 
wounded; but, at the same time, that 
the prisoner and his guard bad been iniur- 
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ed, by stones turowu at them by the mul- 
titude. Upon this verdict the lords of 
iusticiary passed sentence of death against 
Porteous. 


+ On the day when the unhappy Porteons 
was expected to suifer the sentence of the 
law, the plave ot execution, extensive as it 
was, was crowded alimost to suifocation. 
‘There was not a window in all the lofty te- 
nementsaround it, or tn the steep and crook- 
ed streets cailed the Bow, by which the ta- 
tal procession was to descend trom the big 
street. Which was pot absolutely fitled with 
spectators, The uncommon beight and an- 
tique appearance of these houses, some of 
which were formerly the property of the 
knights Templars, and the knights of St. 
John: and stillexbibit on their fronts and 
caldes the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene so striking. The 
area of the Grass-Market, resembled a huge 
dark lake or sea of human heads, in the 
centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall. 
black, and ominous; from whieh dangled 
the deadly halter. Every object takes inte- 
rest from its association aud uses: and the 
erect beam and empty noose, things so sim- 
ple in themselves, became objects, on such 
an oceasion, of terror and of solemn gloom. 

«“ Amid so numerous an assembly there 

Was scarce a Word spoken, save in whispers. 
The thirst of vengeance was in some de- 
gree allayed by its supposed certainty ; and 
even the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all 
elamorous exultation, and prepared to en- 
joy the scene of retaliation in triumph, si- 
lentand decent, though stern and relentless. 
It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal, despised to display 
itself in any thing resembling the noisy cur- 
rent of their ordinary feelings. Had a stran- 
ger consulted only the evidence of his cars, 
he might have supposed that so vast a mul- 
titude were assembled fur some purpose 
which affected them with the deepest sor- 
row, and stilled those noises, which, upon 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a con- 
course ; but it he gazed upon their faces, he 
would have been instantly undeceived. The 
compressed lip, the bent brow, the stern 
and flashing eye of almost every one on 
whom he gazed, conveyed the expression 
of men come to glut their sight with trium- 
phant revenge.” 

“ ‘The usual hour for producing the crimi- 
nal had been passed for many minutes, yet 
he did not appear. ‘¢ Would they venture 
to defrand public justice ?” was the question 
which menu begau anxiously to ask each 
other; the first answer in every case was 
vold and positive : ¢ They dare not.’ 

“ While arguments were stated and re- 
plied to, and canvassed and supported, the 
hitherto silent expectation of the people 
became changed into that deep and agitating 
murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean 
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before the tempest begins te hewl The 
crowded populace, as if the motions had 
corresponded with the unsettled state of 
their minds, fluctuating to and fro, without 
any visible cause of impulse, like the agi- 
tation of the waters, called by the sailors 
the ground swell.” 


The news was soon announced that a 
reprieve had arrived, respiting the sen- 
tence for six weeks. ‘The approbation of 
the magistracy, and the cause in which 
Porteous suflered, had recommended him 
to the royal clemency; but these consi- 
derations served only to excite a fiercer 
spirit of revenge in his enemies, and they 
dispersed, breathing discontents against 
the government, and the latent purpose 
to sacrifice their victim. 

Among the more peaceable part of the 
Barioline Saddletree and 
lis wife, Reuben Butler, the usher of a 


crowd, were 


neighbouring school, and a party of their 
friends. Saddletree is a ridiculous pe- 
dant who leaves the business of the shop 
to a notable wife, and employs his time 
in the discussion of legal points, and in 
murdering law and Latin, every sentence 
he utters—Reuben Butler, a young man 
of great merit, who makes an iinportant 
figure in the subsequent history. In the 
course of some sage discussion, Mrs. 
Saddletree first mentions an unfortunate 
girl, Effie Deans, who at that time was a 
prisoner in the Tolbooth; and whose sin- 
gular story makes the principal interest 
of ** The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 
Reuben Butler had some connexion 
with Effie Deans, and after a vain at- 
tempt to see her, was taking his way 
homeward, when he was arrested by a 
mob of rioters, who bore him irresistibly 
along in their tumultuous course ; inti- 
mating that he was required to perform 
some office of the ministry, his destined 
profession. This crowd, at first only a 
hundred strong, soon amounted to thou- 
sands, constantly augmenting as they 
hurried through the streets. When their 
rapid and well-conceived arrangements 
were sufficiently matured, they boldly set 
up a tremendous shout of ‘* Porteous! 
Porteous! To the Tolbooth! to the Tol- 
booth!” and speedily proceeded to effect 
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their design. ‘Fhis they did with singu- 
lar openness and carefulness; fearing 
none, and injuring none but the principal 
ebject of their hatred. The motions of 
the magistrates were too slow, and the 
neutrality of the inhabitants too favoura- 
ble, not to facilitate their project. By 
the aid of the implements used on such 
occasions, and, at last of fire, the con- 
spirators found access to the prisoner, and 
bore him to his fate at the moment he was 
animated by security and hope. The 
most distinguished of the motors was a 
young man called for the occasion, Madge 
Wildfire, and dressed in fantastic female 
attire,who was observed todisplay through- 
out the whole, most uncommon activity 
ef body, and presence of mind. In the 
general liberty which the confusion pro- 
duced for the inmates of the jail, two per- 
sons, excepting a few debtors, only re- 
fused to avail themselves of. One was a 
young girl of eighteen: to her, the lead- 
er of the riot, desisting for a moment from 
efforts which at other times seemed to 
absorb his faculties, turned, and with ear- 
nest persuasion besought her to escape. 
She heard him with an air of tenderness, 
surprise, and many mingled emotions ; 
but standing immoveably, only mourntul- 
ly muttered, as he obeyed a hasty sum- 
mons to depart, ‘* Better tyne life, since 
lost is gude fame.” 

The rioters soon reached the place of 
death, and hastened to consummate their 
work. Butler offered some vain remon- 
strances, but be was silenced; and when 
the duty forced upon him was finished, 
was permitted to take his own course. 

Reuben Butler was descended from an 
English soldier of Monk’s army; but his 
progenitors for two gencrations, had dwelt 
in Scotland; and he was an orphan from 
infancy, was bred up by a doting and in- 
digent grandmother, on the estate of the 
laird of Dumbiedikes. | 

Among the tenants of Dumbiedikes. 
was a ‘true blie presbyterian, called 
Deans,” the father of two danghters, 
Jeanic, the ofispring of a first marriage, 
and Enphemia. or Effie. many vexrs 


younger than her sister, the child of the 
second. 

David Deans was a good friend te his 
more humble neighbour, widow Butler. 
and not unfriendly to the young Reuben. 
Reuben, from his childhood, had loved 
Jeanie, and had been as tenderly loved 
in return. Jeanie was well entitled to 
the purest attachment; for, in addition to 
the best feelings, and most amiable sim- 
plicity of manners, ‘* she was a young 
woman to whom nature and the circum- 
stance of a solitary life, had given a depth 
ot thought and force of character, supe- 
rior to the frivolous part of her sex, whe- 
ther in high or low degree.” 

Reuben was fitted in all carnal poinis 
for the ministry ; his faith was sound, and 
though D:vid disdained his profane learn- 
ing, and was fearful he might fall into 
some of tie ‘* snares, defections, and 
desertions” of the times, he would have 
regarded Batler favourably as his son-in- 
law, had he not cherished, for very good 
reasons of his own, a preference to the 
laird of Dumbiedikes, who was a daily 
visiter of his family—looked wistfally 
at Jeanie, and said nothing to her or any 
other woman. The prudent lovers had 
no fears from this rival, and waited with 
hope deferred till Providence should smile 
upon their furtunes. Douce David Deans, 
as he was sometimes called, is a strongly 
marked character; a character, which im 
his condition of life, has commonty few 
occasions of conspicuous action, but ex- 
presses itself vividly in its emotions, in 
conversation, and in a narrow individual 
influence ; a modification of human ele- 
ments whicl, with certain principles of 
conduct, forms a stoic of these latter days, 
without them, the * litle tyrant” of a 
field; and in a wider sphere of action, 
creates sometimes a relicious persecutor, 
and sometimes a political despot. David 
Deans’ little world was the Kirk, the fire- 
side, and the pasture ; to defend ** the law 
and the testunony,’’ to govern his house- 
hold. and to observe his growing treasure, 
were all lis avocations; but these made 
bim. for the most part, the man he was. 
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ed, by stones turowu at them by the mul- 
titude. Upon this verdict the lords of 
justiciary passed sentence of death against 
Porteous. 


«On the day when the unhappy Porteons 
was expected to suffer the sentence of the 
law, the plave of execution, extensive as it 
was, Was crowded alinost to suifvcation. 
There was not a window in all the lofty te- 
nementsaround if, or in the steep and crook- 
ed streets cailed the Bow, by which the fa- 
tal procession was to descend trom the bigh- 
street. Which was pot absolutely filled with 
spectators. The uncommon beight and an- 
tique appearance oi these houses, some of 
which were formerly the property of the 
knights Templars, and the knights of St. 
John: and stillexbibit on their tronts and 
galdes the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene so striking. The 
area of the Grass-Market, resembled a huge 
dark lake or sea of human heads, in the 
centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, 
black, and ominous: from which dangled 
the deadly halter. Every object takes inte- 
rest from its association and uses; and the 
erect beam and empty noose, things so sim- 
ple in themselves, became objects, on such 
an occasion, of terror and of solemn gloom. 

«“ Amid so numerous an assembly there 
was scarce a word spoken, save in whispers. 
The thirst of vengeance was in some de- 
gree allayed by its supposed certainty ; and 
even the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all 
elamorous exultation, and prepared to en- 
joy the scene of retaliation in triumph, si- 
lent and decent, t!:ough stern and relentless. 
It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal, despised to display 
itself in any thing resembling the noisy cur- 
rent of their ordinary feelings. Had a stran- 
ger consulted only the evidence of his cars, 
he might have supposed that so vast a mul- 
titude were assembled fur some purpose 
which affected them with the deepest sor- 
row, and stilled those noises, which, upon 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a con- 
course ; but if he gazed upon their faces, he 
would have been instantly undeceived. The 
compressed lip, the bent brow, the stern 
and flashing eye of almost every one on 
whom he gazed, conveyed the expression 
of men come to glut their sight with trium- 
phant revenge.” 

«“ The usual hour for producing the crimi- 
nal had beea passed for many minutes, yet 
he did not appear. ‘ Would they venture 
to defraud public justice ?’ was the question 
which meu begau anxiously to ask each 
other; the first answer in every case was 
old and positive : ¢ They dare not.’ 

«“ While arguments were stated and re- 
plied to, and canvassed and supported, the 
hitherto silent expectation of the people 
became changed into that deep and agitating 
murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean 
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before the tempest begins te hewl. The 
crowded populace, as if the motions had 
corresponded with the unsettled state of 
their minds, fluctuating to and fro, without 
any visible cause of impulse, like the agi- 
tation of the waters, calied by the sailors 
the ground swell.” 


The news was soon announced that a 
reprieve had arrived, respiting the sen- 
tence for six weeks. The approbation of 
the magistracy, and the cause in which 
Porteous suflered, had recommended him 
to the royal clemency; but these consi- 
derations served only to excite a fiercer 
spirit of revenge in his enemies, and they 
dispersed, breathing discontents against 
the government, and the latent purpose 
to sacrifice their victim. 

Among the more peaceable part of the 
crowd, were Bartoline Saddletree and 
his wife, Reuben Butler, the usher of a 
neighbouring school, and a party of their 
friends. Saddletree is a ridiculous pe- 
dant who leaves the business of the shop 
to a notable wife, and employs his time 
in the discussion of legal points, and in 
murdering law and Latin, every sentence 
he utters—Reuben Butler, a young man 
of great merit, who makes an iinportant 
figure in the subsequent history. In the 
course of some sage discussion, Mrs. 
Saddletree first mentions an unfortunate 
girl, Effie Deans, who at that time was a 
prisoner in the Tolbooth; and whose sin- 
gular story makes the principal interest 
of ** The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Reuben Butler had some connexion 
with Effie Deans, and after a vain at- 
tempt to see her, was taking his way 
homeward, when he was arrested by a 
mob of rioters, who bore him irresistibly 
along in their tumultuous course; inti- 
mating that he was required to perform 
some office of the ministry, his destined 
profession. This crowd, at first only a 
hundred strong, soon amounted to thou- 
sands, constantly augmenting as they 
hurried through the streets. When their 
rapid and well-conceived arrangements 
were sufficiently matured, they boldly set 
up a tremendous shout of ‘ Porteous! 
Porteous! To the Tolbooth! to the Tol- 
booth !”” and speedily proceeded to effect 
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their design. ‘Fhis they did with singu- 
lar openness and carefulness; fearing 
none, and injuring none but the principal 
ebject of their hatred. The motions of 
the magistrates were too slow, and the 
neutrality of the inhabitants too faveura- 
ble, not to facilitate their project. By 
the aid of the implements used on such 
occasions, and, at last of fire, the con- 
spirators found access to the prisoner, and 
bore him to his fate at the moment he was 
animated by security and hope. The 
most distinguished of the motors was a 
young man called for the occasion, Madge 
Wildfire, and dressed in fantastic female 
attire,who was observed todisplay through- 
out the whole, most uncommon activity 
ef body, and presence of mind. In the 
general liberty which the confusion pro- 
duced for the inmates of the jail, two per- 
sons, excepting a few debtors, only re- 
fused to avail themselves of. One was a 
young girl of eighteen: to her, the lead- 
er of the riot, desisting for a moment from 
efforts which at other times seemed to 
absorb his faculties, turned, and with ear- 
nest persuasion besought her to escape. 
She heard him with an air of tenderness, 
surprise, and many mingled emotions ; 
but standing immoveably, only mourntful- 
ly muttered, as he obeyed a hasty sum- 
mons to depart, ‘* Better tyne life, since 
lost is gude fame.” 

The rioters soon reached the place of 
death, and hastened to consummate their 
work. Butler offered some vain remon- 
strances, but he was silenced; and when 
the duty forced upon him was finished, 
was permitted to take his own course. 

Reuben Butler was descended from an 
English soldier of Monk’s army; but his 
progenitors for two gencrations, had dwelt 
in Scotland; and he was an orphan from 
infancy, was bred up by a doting and in- 
digent grandmother, on the estate of the 
laird of Dumbiedikes. 

Among the tenants of Dumbiedikes. 
was a ‘true blue presbyterian, called 
Deans,” the father of two daughters, 
Jeanie, the ofispring of a first marriage, 
and Enuphemia. or Effie. many vears 


younger than her sister, the child of the 
second. 

David Deans was a good fricnd to his 
more humble neighbour, widow Butler. 
and not unfriendly to the young Reuben. 
Reuben, from his childhood, had loved 
Jeanie, and had been as tenderly loved 
in return. Jeanie was well entitled to 
the purest attachment; for, in addition to 
the best feelings, and most amiable sim- 
plicity of manners, ‘ she was a young 
woman to whom nature and the circum- 
stance of a solitary life, had given a depth 
of thought and force of character, supe- 
rior to the frivolous part of her sex, whe- 
ther in high or low degree.” 

Reuben was fitted in all carnal points 
for the ministry ; his faith was sound, and 
though D:vid disdained his profane learn- 
ing, and was fearful he might fall into 
some of the ‘* snares, defections, and 
desertions” of the times, he would have 
regarded Batler favourably as his son-in- 
law, had he not cherished, for very good 
reasons of his own, a preference to the 
laird of Dumbiedikes, who was a daily 
visiter of his family—looked wistfally 
at Jeanie, and said nothing to her or any 
other woman. The prudent lovers had 
no fears from this rival, and waited with 
hope deferred till Providence should smile 
upon their furitunes. Douce David Deans, 
as he was sometimes called, is a strongly 
marked character; a character, which in 
his condition o1 life, has commonly few 
occasions of conspicuous action, but ex- 
presses itself vividly in its emotions, in 
conversation, and in a narrow individual 
influence ; a modification of human ele- 
ments whicly with certain principles of 
conduct, forms a stoic of these latter days, 
without them, the * hitie tyrant” of 2 
field; and in a wider sphere of action, 
creates sometimes a religious persecutor, 
and sometimes a political despot. David 
Deans’ little world was the Kirk, the fire- 
side, and the pasture; to defend ‘the law 
and the testunony,”’ to govern bis house- 
hold. and to observe his growing treasure, 
were all lis avocations; but these made 
nim. tor the most part, the man he was. 
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ed, by stones at them by the mul- 
titude. Upon this verdict the lords of 
justiciary passed sentence of death against 
Porteous. 


+ On the day when the unhappy Porteous 
was expected to suifer the sentence of the 
law, the plave of execution, extensive as it 
was, was crowded alinost to suifocation. 
There was not a window in all the lofty te- 
nements around it, or in the steep and crook- 
ed streets cailed the Bow, by which the fa- 
tal procession was to descend trom the bigh- 
street. Which was not absolutely fitled with 
spectators. The uncommon beight and an- 
tique appearance of these houses, some of 
which were formerly the property of the 
knights Templars, and the knights of St. 
John: and stillexbibit on their fronts and 
galdes the iron cross of these orders, gave 
additional effect to a scene so striking. The 
area of the Grass-Market, resembled a huge 
dark lake or sea of human heads, in the 
centre of which arose the fatal tree, tall, 
black, and ominous; from which dangled 
the deadly halter. Every object takes inte- 
rest from its association and uses; and the 
erect beam and empty noose, things so sim- 
ple in themselves, became objects, on such 
an occasion, of terror and of solemn gloom. 

«“ Amid so numerous an assembly there 
was scarce a word spoken, save in whispers. 
The thirst of vengeance was in some de- 
gree allayed by its supposed certuinty ; and 
even the populace, with deeper feeling than 
they are wont to entertain, suppressed all 
elamorous exultation, and prepared to en- 
joy the scene of retaliation in triumph, si- 
lent and decent, t!:ough stern and relentless. 
It seemed as if the depth of their hatred to 
the unfortunate criminal, despised to display 
itself in any thing resembling the noisy cur- 
rent of their ordinary feelings. Had a stran- 
ger consulted only the evidence of bis cars, 
he might have supposed that so vast a mul- 
titude were assembled fur some purpose 
which affected them with the deepest sor- 
-row, and stilled those noises, which, upon 
ordinary occasions, arise from such a con- 
course ; but if he gazed upon their faces, he 
would have been instantly undeceived. The 
compressed lip, the bent brow, the stern 
and flashing eye of almost every one on 
whom he gazed, conveyed the expression 
of men come to glut their sight with trium- 
phant revenge.” 

“ The usual hour for producing the crimi- 
nal had been passed tor many minutes, yet 
he did not appear. ‘ Would they venture 
to defraud public justice ?? was the question 
which meu begau anxiously to ask each 
other; the first answer in every case was 
bold and positive : ¢ They dare not.’ 

* While arguments were stated and re- 
plied to, and canvassed and supported, the 
hitherto silent expectation of the people 
became changed into that deep and agitating 
murmur, which is sent forth by the ocean 
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before the tempest begins to howl. The 
crowded populace, as if the motions had 
corresponded with the unsettled state of 
their minds, fluctuating to and fro, without 
any visible cause of impulse, like the agi- 
tation of the waters, called by the sailors 
the ground swell.” 


The news was soon announced that a 
reprieve had arrived, respiting the sen- 
tence for six weeks. The approbation of 
the magistracy, and the cause in which 
Porteous suflered, had recommended him 
to the royal clemency; but these consi- 
derations served only to excite a fiercer 
spirit of revenge in his enemies, and they 
dispersed, breathing discontents against 
the government, and the latent purpose 
to sacrifice their victim. 

Among the more peaceable part of the 
crowd, were Barioline Saddletree and 
his wife, Reuben Butler, the usher of a 
neighbouring school, and a party of their 
friends. Saddletree is a ridiculous pe- 
dant who leaves the business of the shop 
to a notable wife, and employs his time 
in the discussion of legal points, and in 
murdering law and Latin, every sentence 
he utters—Reuben Butler, a young man 
of great merit, who makes an iinportant 
figure in the subsequent history. In the 
course of some sage discussion, Mrs. 
Saddletree first mentions an unfortunate 
girl, Effie Deans, who at that time was a 
prisoner in the Tolbooth; and whose sin- 
gular story makes the principal interest 
of ** The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

Reuben Butler had some connexion 
with Effie Deans, and after a vain at- 
tempt to see her, was taking his way 
homeward, when he was arrested by a 
mob of rioters, who bore him irresistibly 
along in their tumultuous course; inti- 
mating that he was required to perform 
some oflice of the ministry, his destined 
profession. This crowd, at first only a 
hundred strong, soon amounted to thou- 
sands, constantly augmenting as they 
hurried through the streets. When their 
rapid and well-conceived arrangements 
were sufficiently matured, they boldly set 
up a tremendous shout of ‘ Porteous! 
Porteous! To the Tolbooth! to the Tol- 
booth!” and speedily proceeded to effect 
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their design. ‘Fhis they did with singu- 
lar openness and carefulness; fearing 
none, and injuring none but the principal 
object of their hatred. The motions of 
the magistrates were too slow, and the 
neutrality of the inhabitants too favoura- 
ble, not to facilitate their project. By 
the aid of the implements used on such 
eccasions, and, at last of fire, the con- 
spirators found access to the prisoner, and 
bore him to his fate at the moment he was 
animated by security and hope. The 
most distinguished of the motors was a 
young man called for the occasion, Madge 
Wildfire, and dressed in fantastic female 
attire,who was observed todisplay through- 
out the whole, most uncommon activity 
ef body, and presence of mind. In the 
general liberty which the confusion pro- 
duced for the inmates of the jail, two per- 
sons, excepting a few debtors, only re- 
fused to avail themselves of. One was a 
young girl of eighteen: to her, the lead- 
er of the riot, desisting for a moment from 
efforts which at other times seemed to 
absorb his faculties, turned, and with ear- 
nest persuasion besought her to escape. 
She heard him with an air of tenderness, 
surprise, and many mingled emotions ; 
but standing immoveably, only mournful- 
ly muttered, as he obeyed a hasty sum- 
mons to depart, ‘* Better tyne life, since 
lost is gude fame.” 

The rioters soon reached the place of 
death, and hastened to consummate their 
work. Butler offered some vain remon- 
strances, but be was silenced; and when 
the duty forced upon him was finished, 
was permitted to take his own course. 

Reuben Butler was descended from an 
English soldier of Monk’s army; but his 
progenitors for two generations, had dwelt 
in Scotland; and he was an orphan from 
infancy, was bred up by a doting and in- 
digent grandmother, on the estate of the 
laird of Dumbiedikes. 

Among the tenants of Dumbiedikes, 
was a ‘true bhie presbyterian, called 
Deans,” the father of two daughters, 
Jeanie, the oflspring of a first marriage, 
and Euphemia, or Effie, many vexrs 


younger than her sister, the child of the 
second. 

David Deans was a good friend te his 
more humble neighbour, widow Butler. 
and not unfriendly to the young Reuben. 
Reuben, from his childhood, had loved 
Jeanie, and had been as tenderly loved 
in return. Jeanie was well entitled to 
the purest attachment; for, in addition to 
the best feelings, and most amiable sim- 
plicity of manners, ‘* she was a young 
woman to whom nature and the circum- 
stance of a solitary life, had given a depth 
of thought and force of character, supe- 
rior to the frivolous part of her sex, whe- 
ther in high or low degree.” 

Reuben was fitted in all carnal points 
for the ministry ; his faith was sound, and 
though D:vid disdained his profane learn- 
ing, and was fearful he might fall into 
some of the ‘* snares, defections, and 
desertions” of the times, he would have 
regarded Batler favourably as his son-in- 


law, had he not cherished, for very good 
reasons of his own, a preference to the 
laird of Dumbiedikes, who was a daily 
visiter of his family—looked wistfally 
at Jeanie, and said nothing to her or any 
other woman. The prudent lovers had 
no fears from this rival, and waited with 
hope deferred till Providence should simile 
upon their furtunes. Douce David Deans, 
as he was sometimes called, is a strongly 
marked character; a character, which in 
his condition oi life, has commonly few 
occasions of conspicuous action, but ex- 
presses itself vividly in its emotions, in 
conversation, and in a narrow individual 
influence ; a modification of human ele- 
ments whicl, with certain principles of 
conduct, forms a stoic of these latter days, 
without them, the ‘ little tyrant” of a 
field; and in a wider sphere of action, 
creates sometimes a religious persecutor, 
and sometimes a political despot. David 
Deans’ little world was the Kirk, the fire- 
side, and the pasture; to defend ‘the law 
and the testunony,’’ to govern his house- 
hold. and to observe his growing treasure, 
were all his avecations; but these made 
nim. tor the most part, the man he was, 
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The labouring classes of commerce, 
and the mechanic arts, seem, from the ef- 
fect of iacessant and uniform manual ef- 
fort, to lose siglt of some of the highest 
distinctions and privileges of the moral 
nature. To be industrious, honest, tem- 
perate, is generally the widest extent, 
and the highest praise of their appropri- 
ate virtue. Not so the man who tills the 
suil; the manifestations of God’ are al- 
ways before him, uneffaced and unob- 
structed by such multiplied intervention 
of second causes, as stand in the other 
walks of life. The labours of agriculture, 
severe but quiet, and the intervals of those 
Jabours, often long, lead the labourer to 
speculation; to the contemplation of his 
maker, to his own nature, his relations, 
lis destiny, and his duties, without often 
furnishing him Icisure and means to be- 
come highly enlightened. Yet thus are 
jormed many acute inquirers, deep rea- 
soners, triumphant casuists, and anxious 
seekers after wisdom: many, who by their 
advances before their common associates, 
are led to a pitch of self-exaltation as 
complacent as that of the pedant, and as 
arbitrary as the law of the conqueror ; 
and who pertinaciously reject all the su- 
per-added light which would depress their 
fancied eminence, and show them their 
ewn place. This self-estimation, and self- 
will, does not exclude the stronger affec- 
tions, though it limits their operation to 
the objects of its power, and the appen- 
dages of its importance. Thus we find 
David Deans a fond husband, and an af- 
fectionate father; but not a disinterested 
friend: his distinguishing traits are,strength 
of prejudice, genuine piety, and as much 
spiritual pride; and, blended with this 
pride, a compromising infusion of mam- 
mon and worldly wisdom. He is a good 
illustration of his class of mind, and dis- 
plays that vacillating influence of mingled 
motives and passions, which he who knows 
the human heart can alone estimate and 
describe. At the same moment we see 


him weeping for the woman he loved, 
throwing a slur at ‘ carnal seekers,” 
and reproaching himself that his tears 
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flowed not for the ‘ afflicted church.” 
At one time uttering pious execration 
upon a beloved daughter; and at another, 
tenderly moved by the slightest associa- 
tion with her name; and again, calling 
down ‘“ the blessings of the promise” on 
a ‘dear bairn,” yet willing to break the 
tenderest tie of her heart, and unite her 
to one of these human creatures that are 
dead even while they live. In fact we be- 
hold one of those beings in whom ex- 
tremes are combined, in which, like the 
country of Iceland, fire and frost encroach 
on each other’s limits; in which some ex- 
cellent elements are inflamed and others 
congealed ; and in w!ich some, with vol- 
canic explosion, would bury and melt 
away the softer and the better, did not a 
strong will control the internal action ; 
and, while the breast was agitated with 
the mighty convulsion, the counter power 
presented the equilibrium of the soul. 
Soon after the death of David Dean’s se- 
cond wife, he resolved to change his 
abode. Stoic as he was, the associations 
of his Lome with his loss, determined Da- 
vid to this measure. He chose a lonely 
louse and extensive pasture ground, at a 
place called St. Leonard’s Crags, lying 
betwixt Edinburgh and the mountain 
called Arthur’s seat. At this time the 
young Effie was woman grown. We 
cannot read of her charms, and the first 


“indications of her character, without a 


trembling interest in her fate. 


‘“ Effie Deans, under the tender and af 
fectionate care of her sister, had now shot 
uptoa beautiful and blooming girl. Her 
Grecian shaped head, was profusely rich in 
waving ringlets of dark hair; which, con- 
fined by a blue snood of silk, and shading a 
laughing Hebe countenance, seemed the 
picture of health, pleasure, and contentment. 
Her brown russet short-gown, set off a 
shape which time, perhaps, might be ex- 
pected to render too robust, the frequent 
objection to Scottish beauty; but which, 
in her present early age, was slender and 
taper, with that graceful and easy sweep oi 
outline, which at once indicates health, and 
beautiful proportion of parts. 

“ Searce an eye could behold this living 

icture of health and beauty, without paus- 
ing on it with pleasure ; the traveller stop- 
ped his weary horse on the eve of entering 
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the city which was the end of his journey, 
to ~ on the sylph-like form that tripped 
by bim with her milk pail poised on her head, 


bearing herself so erect, and stepping so 


light and free under her burden, that it seem- 
ed rather an ornament than an incumbrance. 
The lads of the neighbouring suburb, who 
held their evening rendezvous for putting 
the stone, casting the hammer, playing at 
long bowls, and other athletic exercises, 
watched the motions of Effie Deans, and 
contended with each other which should 
have the good fortune to attract her atten- 
tion. Even the rigid presbyterians of her 
father’s persuasion, who held each indul- 
gence of the eye and sense to be a snare, at 
least, if not a crime, were surprised into a 
moment’s delight while gazing ona creature 
so exquisite ; instantly checked by a sigh, 
reproaching, at once, their own weakness, 
and mourning that a creature so fair should 
share in the common and hereditary guilt 
and imperfection of our nature. She was 
currently entitled the lily of St. Leonard's, 
a name which she deserved as much from 
her guiltless purity of thought, speech, and 
action, as by her uncommon loveliness of 
face and person. 

“ Yet there were points in Effie’s charac- 
ter, which gave rise to strange doubt and 
anxiety on the part of Douce Davie Deans, 
whose ideas were rigid, as may easily be 
supposed, upon the subject of youthful 
amusements; but even of serious apprehen- 
sion to her more indulgent sister. The chil- 
dren of the Scotch of the inferior classes, 
are usually spoiled by the early indulgence 
of their parents. Effie had had a double 
share of this inconsiderate and misjudged 
kindness. Even the strictness of her fa- 
ther’s principles could not condemn the 
sports of infancy and childhood; and, to 
the good old man, his younger daughter, 
the child of his old age, seemed a child for 
some years after she attained the age of wo- 
manhood ; was still called the ¢ bit lassie,’ 
and ‘little Effie,’ and was permitted to run 
up and down uncontrolled, unless upon the 
Sabbath, or at the times of family worship. 
Her sister, with all the love and care of a 
mother, could not be supposed to have the 
same authoritative influence; and that which 
she had hitherto exercised became gradually 
limited and diminished, as Effie’s years en- 
titled her, in her own conceit at least, to 
the right of independence, and free agency. 
With all the innocence and goodness of dis- 
position, therefore, which we have describ- 
ed, the lily of St. Leonard’s possessed a lit- 
tle fund of witommeth and obstinacy ; and 
some warmth and irritability of temper, 
partly natural, perhaps, but certainly much 
increased by the unrestrained freedom of 
her childhood.” 


The first circumstance which indicated 
Effie’s misfortunes, also exhibited the sur- 
passing sweetness of her temper; and 


awakens that fascinating interest in her, 
which is prolonged through her eventful 
history, sometimes with agonizing sus- 
pense, and always with exquisite regret. 

Effie, to the infinite concern of Jeanie, 
had learned to find her most favourite 
pleasures abroad; and, at last, the fre- 
quency and duration of her absence, ex- 
cited the most torturing fears. These 
were brought to the highest point, when, 
at a late hour, Effie was seen to disen- 
gage herself from the company of a man 
unknown to Jeanie. Effie felt that she 
was wrong, that a secret was discovered; 
but she approached her sister 


‘“ with that affected liveliness of manner, 
which, in her rank, and sometimes those 
above it, females occasionally assume to 
hide surprise or confusion; and she carolt- 
ed as she came— 


‘ The elfin knight sate on the brae, 
The broom grows bonny, the broom grows fair, 
And by there came tilting a lady so gay, 
And we daurna gang down to the broom nae 
mair.’ 


«“ Whisht, Effie,” said her sister; “ our 
father’s coming out o’ the byre.”—The dam- 
sel stinted in her song.— Whare hae ye 
been so late at e’en °” 

‘It’s no late, lass,” answered Effie. 

“It’s chappit eight on every clock o° the 
town.” “ Whare can ye hae been so late?” 

«« Nae gate,” answered Effie. 

« And wha was that parted wi’ you at the 
stile 

“ Naebody,” replied Effie once more. 

Nae gate ?—Naebody wish it might 
be a right gate, anda right body, that keeps 
folks out sae Jate at e’en, Effie 2” 

“What needs ve be aye speering then at 
folk?” retorted Effie. “Im sure if ye'll 
ask nae questions, T'll tell ye nae lees. I 
never ask what brings the laird of Dumbie- 
dikes glowering here like a wull cat, (only 
his een’s greener, and no sae yleg,) day al- 
ter day, till we are a’ like to gaunt our chafts 
aff.” 

“ Because ye ken very weel he comes ta 
see our father,” said Jeanie, in answer to 
this pert remark. 

** And Dominie Butler—Does he come te 
see my father, that’s sae taen wi’ his Latin 
words?” said Effie, delighted to find that by 
carrying the war into the enemy's country, 
she could divert the threatened attack upon 
herself, and with the petulence of youth she 
pursued her triumpi over her prudential el- 
der sister. She looked at her with a sly air. 
in which there was something like irony, as 
she chaunted in a low but marked tone, a 
scrap of an old Scotch song— 
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Through the Jark-yard 

I met wi the Jaird, 

‘The silly puir body he said me nae harm ; 
But just ere ‘twas dark 

I met wi the clerk.’ — 


the songstress stopped, looked full 
at her sister, and observing the tears gather- 
ing in her eyes, she suddenly flung her arms 
about her neck and kissed them away. 
Jeanie, though hurt and displeased, was un- 
able to resist the caresses of this untanght 
child of nature, whose good and evil seem- 
edto flow rather from impulse than affec- 
tion. But as she returned the sisterly kiss, 
in token of her perfect reconciliation, she 
could not suppress the gentle reproof—“Ef- 
tie, if ye will learn fule sangs, ye might make 
a kinder use of them.” 

«And so I might, Jeanie,” continued the 
girl, clinging to her sister’s neck; “ and I 
wish I had never learned ane o’ them—and 
Y wish we had never come here—and I 
wish my tongue had been blistered or I had 
vexed ye.” ; 

«“ Never mind that, Effie,” replied the af- 
tectionate sister; “ L canna be muckle vex- 
ed wi’ ony thing ye say to me—But O dinna 
vex our father!” 

will not—I will not,” replied Effie. 
‘and if there were as mony dances the 
morn’s night, as there are merry dancers in 
the north firmament on a frosty e’en, T win- 
na budge an inch to gang near ane 0’ them.” 

“ Dance!” echoed Jeanie Deans in asto- 
vishment. “O, Effie, what could take ye 
to a dance?” 

The word * dance,’’ reached the ears 
of David Deans; it was so abhorrent to 
his soul that he could not but express his 
holy indignation, in all the terms of exe- 
eration such a Christian could utter; and 
though he drew tears from Effie’s eyes, 
and a purpose of amendment from the 
heart, he so magnified her folly, that she 
determined to withhold a confession of it, 
from that sister whose counsel would pro- 
bably have preserved her. 

Soon after, Efie was removed from St. 
Leonard’s to the family of Saddletree, 
in Edinburgh. After living there more 
than a year, she wnexpectedly appeared 
at her father’s house; pale, ill, and al- 
rnost in a state of mental derangement. 
The distress of her father and sister was 
great; but it was augmented almost to 
phrenzy by the summons of justice, which 
accused the unhappy Effie cf child-mur- 
der, and snatched her to prison. 

At the first tidings David fell senseless 
onthe hearth; and when recovered by the 


aid of the afflicted Jeanie, he exclaimed in 
‘‘a voice which made the roof ring, ‘W here 
is the vile harlot that has disgraced the 
blood of an honest man? Where is she 
that has no place among us, but has come 
foul with her sins, like the evil one among 
the children of God? Where is she, Jea- 
nie >—Bring her before me, that I may 
kill her with a word and a look?’?” All 
present, (and there were several visiters 
at the time) hastened around him, conjur- 
ing him to think of “‘ the Rock of Ages, 
and the promise !” 


« And I do think of it neighbours—And I 
bless God that I can think of it, even in the 
wreck and ruin of a’ that’s dearest to me— 
But to be the father of a cast-a-way—a pro- 
flicate—a bloody Zipporah—a mere mur- 
deress'—O, how will the wicked exult in 
the high places of their wickedness !—the 
prelatists, the latitudinarians, and the hand- 
waled murderers, whose hands are betd as 
horn wi’ hauding the slaughter weapons— 
they will push out the lip, and say that we 
are even such as themselves. Sair, sair am 
I grieved neighbours for the puir cast-a- 
way—tor the child of mine old age—but 
sairer for the scandal and stumbling-block it 
will be to all tender and honest souls!” 


David Deans soon requested his neigh- - 


hours to leave him to privacy and prayer. 
Time and habitual firmness having calmed 
his soul—the morning after the death of 
Porteous found him and Jeanie in a state 
of self-subdued tranquillity. 

We left Butler at the close of the san- 
guinary scene of Porteous’ execution at 
liberty to follow his own will. This led 
him to the abode of his mistress, but he 
chose to delay his visit till morning. With 
this view he lingered near her habitation, 
‘* at the bottom of the valley which divides 
Salisbury Crags from those small rocks 
that take their name from St. Leonard.” 
This spot was in that day the resort of 
those young men who chose to cetide 
their differences by the sword; and here 
Butler encountered a person whose mo- 
tions and appearance justified the pre- 
sumption that he had come thither with 
such a view. 

Under this conviction, Butler thought 
it his duty to accost the stranger, and if 
possible, to deter his purpose. With this 
intention, Butler returned a slight saluta- 
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‘tion, observing to the young man at the 
same time, that he was early abroad ! 

_“Thave business here’ was the an- 
swer. ‘I do not doubt it, Sir,” said But- 
ler, “I trust you will forgive my hoping 
that it is of a lawful ‘The stran- 
ger was offended, but Butler urged the 
privilege of his function to interfere in 
the violation of the divine laws, which he 
feared was the present intention of his 
auditor, and at the same time that he 
apologised by the manner of his expostu- 
lation for the liberty he took, enforced the 
commandment, ‘* Thou shalt do no mur- 
der,”’ with so much eloquence, that he 
seemed to appal the young man, who as- 
sured him that he had come thither not to 
take life, but to save it, at the same time 
giving him a most unexpected and inex- 
plicable commission :— 


¢ Go thither,’ said the stranger, 
pointing to David Deans’ house, ‘ in- 
quire for one Jeanie Deans, the daughter 
of the good man; let her know that he 
she wots of, remained here from day- 
break till this hour, expecting to see 
her, and that he must abide no longer. 
Tell her she must meet me at the hunter’s 
bog to-night, as the mocn rises behind 
St. Anthony’s hill, or that she will make 
a desperate man of me.’ 

‘““* Who, or what are you,’ replied 
Butler, exceedingly, 2nd most unplea- 
sautly surprised, ‘ who charge me with 
such an errand!” 

‘*¢¢ T am the devil!’ answered the young 
man hastily. 

“ Butler stepped instinctively back, and 
commended himself internally to heaven ; 
for though a wise and strong minded man, 
he was neither wiser nor more strong 
minded than those of his age and educa- 
tion, with whom, to disbelieve witchcraft 
or spectres, was held an undeniable proof 
of atheism. 

‘* The stranger went on without obsery- 
ing hisemotion. ‘ Yes, call ne Apollyon 
Abaddon, whatever name you shall choose, 
as a clergyman acquainted with tiie upper 
and lower circles of denomination, to call 
me by, you shall not find an appellation 
more odious to him that bears it, than 
is mine own.’ 

‘* This sentence was spoken with the 
bitterness of self-upbraiding, and a con- 
tortion of visage that was absolutely de- 
moniacal. Butler, though a stout hearted 
man, was overawed; for intensity of 
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menta! distress has in it a sortor sublimi- 
ty, which repels and overawes all men, 
but especially those of kind and sympa- 
thetic dispositions.” 


This stranger then deparied, first in- 
quiring Butler’s name, and uttering this 
injunction— 


‘*¢Go your way, and do mine errand. 
Do not look after me. I will neither 
descend through the bowels of these 
rocks, nor vanish in a flash of fire: 
and yet the eye that seeks to trace my 
motions shall have reason to curse it was 
ever shrouded by eyelid or eyelash. Be- 
gone, and look not behind you. Tell 
Jeanie Deans, that when the moon rises, ! 
shall expect to meet her at Nicol Mus- 
chat’s Cairn, beneath St. Anthony’s 
Chapel.’ 

‘* Butler was a man neither jealous nor 
superstitious ; yet the feelings which lead 
to those moods of the mind were rovted in 
his heart as a portion derived from the 
common stock of hurnanity’’—those of 
jealousy were the least plausible—the 
suggestions of superstition in that age 
were al] powerful. ‘* Was this indeed the 
roaring lion, who goeth about seeking 
whem he may devour?” This was a 
question which pressed itself on Butler's 
mind with an earnestness that cannot be 
conceived by those who live in the pre- 
sent day. 

‘“« The fiery eve, the abrupt demeanour, 
the occasionally harsh, yet studiously 
subdued tone of voice—the features 
whose perfect beauty was now clouded 
with pride, now disturbed by suspicion, 
now inflamed by passion, those dark hazle 
eyes, Which he sometimes shaded with his 
cap, as if he were averse to have them 
seen, While they were occupied with 
keenly observing the motions and bearing 
of others—those eyes that were now turbid 
with melancholy, now gleaming with scorn, 
and now sparkling with fury—was it the 
passions of a mere mortal they expressed, 
or the emotions of a fiend who seeks, and 
seeks in vain, to conceal his fiendish de- 
signs under the borrowed mask of manly 
beauty. The whole partook of the mein, 
language, and port of the Archangel ;— 
the effect upon Butler’s nerves, shaken 
as they were by the horrors of the pre- 
ceding night, were greater than his un- 
derstanding warranted, or his pride cared 
to submit to.” 


The scene of Butler's reception at St. 
Leonard’s, is worthy of the master hand 
that paints it. The limits of these pages 
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do not it be trans posed hither ; 
roles of a fa- 
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but they, in whorn the stra 


ther’s heart anda sectar e—the 


courage ofa sisters afliection, and the re- 


rnonstranee of a louvers fear can exerte 
interest or syrnpathy, will not read it Wi 
out emotion. At this junciure, sine 


Saddletree. Ife came to expound the 
law, andl to etve counsel to David for the 
approaching trial of ike. 

By whom information of her crime was 
given to public authority ts not stated ; 
to Saddletree, 


since her imprisonment coulessed, 


lie had 
that 
which was con- 


but according 


she had berne a child, 
veyed from her, she knew not by whom 
all she had 
‘he ground 


or whither, and that was 
disclosed, or that she would. 
of apprehension for her condemnation, 
was a statute of Willi and Mary, 
amounting to this, ** That any woman 
who should be proved to have secretly 
given birth toa child, having previously 
concealed her condition, in case the child 
be missing, or be found de 


death as the punishment of her presump- 


ad, shall suiler 
tive euilt. To discover the woman who 
had convered away infant was the 
first object sug@ested by Maddletree’s com- 
vation, and with this view Reuben 


hastily 


mun 
departed for the Tolbcoth. 
Besides the messave cntrusted to Reuben, 
aletter fang in at Jeante’s window, de- 
manding her presence at the Cairn 
ten in the most 


, Writ- 


mnpassronod 


manner, 


promising her own safety, oud ureing the 


preservation of her sister ne a motive, in- 


to repair thither at the appointed hour. 
I ‘ortified by prayer, and antineted by her 
father’s blessing, pronounced as the re- 
tired to his bed, at the sare time shud- 
dering with Cie dread of unearthly things, 
God 


nieht, Jeanie hastened to the place of ap- 


and confiding imi the of noon and 


poimiment at the expected hour. There, 
un that feartul spot, for it was a murder- 
she met the 


ers grave, unknown being 


who had demanded her presence. 


‘+ Are von the sister of that ill fated young 
woman 
voice 


asked a tremulous and hollow 
‘tL am—t!o am the sister of Effie 
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Deans,’ exclaimed Jeanie. ‘ And as I hope 
God will hear you at your need, tell me, it 
you can, what ean be done to save her!’ 

donot hope God will hear me at my 
need,’ was the singular answer. ‘J do not 
deserve, bdo not exnect he will” This des- 
perate languace he uttered in a tone calmer 
than that wit whieh he had at first spoken 
Jeanie remained mute with horror to hear 
language expressed so utterly foreign to all 
which she had ever been ae auainted with, 
that it sounded in her ears rather like that of 
a fiend than ota human being. The stranger 
pursued his address to her without seeming 
to notice her surprise. “You see betore you 
a wretch, predestined to evil here and here 
alter.’ 

“+ For the sake of Heaven, that hears and 
sees us, said Jeanie, ‘ dimna speak in this 
desperate fashion! the gospel is sent to the 
chiet of sinners ——to the most miserable 
among the miserable.’ 

“+ Then should T have my own share 
therein,’ said the stranger, ‘it you call it 
sinfulto have been the destruction of the 
mother that bore me—of the friend that 
loved me—oi the womaa that trusted me— 
of the innocent child that was born to me 
li to have done all this is to be a sinner, and 
to survive it is to be miserable, then Lam 
most guilfy and most miserable’ 

“< Then you are the wicked cause of my 
sister's ruin?’ said Jeanie, with a natural 
touch of indignation expressed in her tone 
of voice. 

“Curse me forit, it you will,’ said the 
stranger; ‘IT have weil deserved it at you 
hand, 

t is fitter for me’ said Jeanie, ‘to pray 
to God to forgive you.’ 

Do as you will, how you will, or what 
you will, he rep lied with vehemence ; ¢ on- 
ly promise to obey my directions and save 
your sister's life.’ 

- i must first know,’ said Jeanie, ‘the 
means vou would have me use in her behalf. 

'—yon must first swear—solemnly 
swear, (hat vou willemploy them, when 1 
inake them hiown to you. 

surely, it is needless to swear that 
will do all that is lawful to a christian, to 
save the Hie of iny sister?’ 

will have no reservation thunderede 
the stranver; ‘lawful er unlawtul, christian 
or sai you shall swear to do my hest, 
and act by my counsel, or—you little know 
Whose wrath you provoke !’ 

ae | will think on what you have said,’ 

said Jeanie, who began to get much alar med 
at the frantic ve be inence of his manner, 
and disputed in her owua wind, whether she 
spoke to a maniac, or an apostate spirit: in- 
rarnate—* 1} will think on what you say, 
and let you ken to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow ! exclaimed the man, 
with a laugh of scorn— And where will I 
be to-morrow ?—or, where will you be to- 

night, unless you swear to walk by my 
counsel >—There was one accursed deed 
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done at this spot before now; and there 
shall be another to match it, unless you 
yield up to my guidance body and soul.’ 

“ As he spoke, he offered a pistol at the 
unfortunate young woman. She neither 
led nor fainted, but sunk on her knees, and 
asked him to spare her life. 

““<Isthat all you have to say 

* ¢ Do not dip your hands in the blood of 

1 defenceless creature that has trusted to 
aa said Jeanie on her knees. 

“<¢s that all you can say for your life’ 
Mave you vo promise to give 2—Will you 
destroy your sister, and compel me to shed 
more blood 

“¢} can promise nothing. said Jeanie, 
whieb is unlawtul for a eliristian.’ 

* He cocked the weapon, and held it to- 
wards her. 

“<< May God forgive you !’ she said, press- 
ing her hands forcibly against her eyes. 

“<-> n! uttered the man; and turn- 
ing aside from her, he uncocked his pistel, 
and replaced it in his pocket— Lam a vil- 
fain,’ he said. ‘steeped in guilt, and wreteh- 
edness, but not wicked enough to do vou 
any harm! Tonly wished to tervify you into 
my measures—She hears me not—She 
gone! Great God! whata wretch am I be- 
eome 


” 


Jeanie’s uncommon firmness wes sufii- 
cient even for this trial, her powers were a 
moment suspended, but she recovered so 
as to understand that her life was safe— 
that her sister was innocent of the guilt of 
murder—that her infant had perished by 
another hand—that the criminal could not 
be brought to justice, and that Effie must 
die if her sister refused to swear that she 
had been in the secret confidence of the 
unhappy girl. This shocking conference 
was interrupted by approaching footsteps, 
and the notes of a wild significant voice, 
which cansed the stranger precipitately 
io depart. 

When Butler arrived at the Tolbocth, 
ihe turnkey, instead of admitting him to 
Effie, thought proper to make him a close 
prisoner, on account of his having been 
observed among the rioters of the pre- 
ceding night. After a short confinement, 
he was summoned to the presence of a 
magistrate, and commanded to vindicate 
ius conduct on that occasion. Butler 
was forced to relate not only the way he 
took in his retreat from the fatal scene, 
but also to describe whom he had met, 
and what he had heard. The information 
“e gave concerning the leader of the 


mob. the interest this man was observed 
io take in Effie, the nature of the myste- 
rious stranger's injunction, the declara- 
tion of a certain half mad women, called 
Madge Wildfire, that she had Jent her 
clothes to a young man for the riot, and 
the intimate knowledge possessed by one 
Ratcliffe, a retainer of the jail, of George 
Robertson’s history and character, led to 
the inference, that the lover of Mihe had 
appeared in these various characters, and 
was ne other than the fneitive 
of justice. To elncitate this point, it wes 
decided that Sharpiilaw, the magistrate, 
should qnestton Effie Deons, and that 
certain emissaries of police, among whi 
wes Ratcliffe, should, with Madee 
fire as a euide, repair to Musehat’s Cairn, 
at the hour anpoimted by the stranger. 
and secnre the 

Rateliffe lent Immself toe this serviee, 
to conciliante the police. He was unt 
sentence of death, which he had hopes 
that his services micht eomm-cte to an 
office in the prison; the secret symmathy 
he cherished for Robertson, deterred him 
from the actual purpose of apprenending 
him, and his noisy eile 3 Was taken te 
announce his approach, end not to direct 
his steps. 

Poor Jeanie Deans was overtaken by 
Robertson’s pursuers, and left in the care 
of Rateliffe, who offered her some indig- 
nities, from which she was happily re- 
lieved by her own presence of mind, and 
all her perils past, she reached home in 
safety. Ratcliffe deciared to Sharpitlaw,. 
that Jeanie had set him en a wrong 
scent, and they were forced to return as 
they caine, and the next day to make re- 
port to a magisiraie of their ul success. 
At the time of this communication, the 
magistrate, Nir. Middleburgh, received an 
anonymous letter, declaring the inno- 
cence of Butler, with the assurance thai 
Jeanie Deans had been the seasonable 
confidant of her sister, and that if not hard 
pressed, she would refuse to ackuowledge 
the fact, from the puritanical infatuation 
then operating upon her class of religion. 
ists, against the lawfulness of rendering 
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Butler, affer giving bail not to quit the 
vicinity, was liberated, and after some 
wecks confinement, Effie was brought to 
trial. 

Terrible was the conflict in the minds 
of David Deans and his daughter Jeanie 
—the possible result they shuddered to 
contemplate, and the exact line of con- 
duct to be pursued, was the subject of 
most distracting scruples. The extent of 
submission due to laws and rulers, tor- 
mented the conscience of David. The 
thought that the means to preserve her 
sister were in her power, but such as her 
principles prohibited her from using, 
only found relief in virtuous resolu- 
tion, and reliance upon God—*‘ Descend 
into yourself, try your mind with suffi- 
ciency of soul exercises, and as you shall 
finally find yourself clear to do in this 
matter—even so be it.”—-Thus the father 
counselled, and thus the daughter acted. 

The wretched sisters met-——it is not pos- 
sible to imagine an interview more ten- 
der, melting, and heart-rending than this. 


«¢QOh Effie,’ said her elder sister, ‘how 
could you conceal your situation from me ! 
O, woman, had [ deserved this at your hand ? 
had ye spoke but a word—sorry we might 
hae been, and shamed we might hae been, 
but this awfu’ dispensation had never come 
ower us.’ 

« ¢ And what gude wad that hae done ?’ 
answered the prisoner. ‘ Na, na, Jeanie, a’ 
was ower When once I forgot what I pro- 
mised when I faulded down the leaf of my 
Bible. See,’ she said, producing the sacred 
volume, ‘the book opens aye at the place 
o’ itself. O sec, Jeanie, what a fearfu’ scrip- 
ture !’ 

« Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, and tound 
that the fatal mark was made at this im- 
pressive text in Job: ‘He hath stripped me 
of my glory, and taken the crown from my 
head. He hath destroyed me on every 
side, andI am gone. And mine hepe hath 
he removed like a tree.’ 

“¢Jsna that ower true a doctrine ?’ said 
the prisoner— Isna my crown, my honour 
removed? And what am I but a poor, 
wasted, wan-thriven tree, dug up by the 
roots, and flung out to waste in the high- 
way, that man ang beast may tread it under 
foot.—I thought of the bonnie bit thorn that 
our father rooted out of the yard last May, 
when it had a’ the ilush o’ blossoms on it ; 
and then it Jayin the court till the beasts 
had trod thein a’ pieces wi’ their feet. L lit- 
ile thought, when L was wae ior the bit silly 
green bush and its flowers, that [ was to 
sang the same gate mysel.’ ” 
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The pathos of self-commiseration and 
reproach was soon changed to more pas- 
sionate expressions, to the ardour of love. 
and the anguish of maternal grief.—A 
hint from Ratcliffe, the turnkey, who 
heard all that was said, awakened a fran- 
tic hope for her child in Effie’s bosom, 
but his answer destroyed it, and for a 
moment a strong convulsion suspended 
the bitterness of her sorrow. 

The sisters next met at the fatal tribu- 
nal—every eye was charmed by the 
beauty, and every heart softened by the 
distress of the prisoner. Her declaration 
was that she had borne a male child ; that 
it was conveyed from her, she knew not 
how; that some unhappy circumstances 
had prevented the father from making a 
suitable provision for her and her infant ; 
that the woman who had given her a 
short asylum, had abused her in her dis- 
tress,and that she had crawled, she knew 
not how, to her father’s house. A letter, 
addressed to her was produced from her 
lover, which expressed his care for her 
welfare, but exhibited some circum- 
stances of his condition, of no ambiguous 
discredit to him. Effie refused to annex 
any names to the persons concerned in 
her fate; but her advocate, and the pub- 
lic in general, rested a hope for her ex- 
culpation in the declaration of her sister. 
This hope was vain—the simple denial of 
Jeanie, that any confidence had been re- 
posed in her, decided the verdict of the 
jury and the sentence of the judge. Effie 
heard her doom. 

“ «God forgive ye, my lords,’ she said, 
‘and dinna be angry wi’ me for wishing it— 
we a’ need forgiveness. As for myself, ! 
canna blame ye, for ye act up to your lights ; 
and if I havena killed my poor infant, ye 
may witness a’ that hae seen it this day, that 
I hae been the means of killing my gray- 
headed father—I deserve the warst frae 
man, and frae God too—but God is mair 
mercifu’ to us than we are to each other.’ ’ 
With these words the trial concluded— 
When Jeanie answered the interrogatory 
if she had been informed of her sister’s 
situation— alack! alack! she never 
breathed word to me about it”—the 
venerable father fell senseless to the floor, 
and to this circumstance, which excited 
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the most agonising emotions in her breast 
at the moment, Effie alluded. 

A request of the jury that the judge 
would recommend the criminal to the 
mercy of the crown, was the only miti- 
gation of her doom. As soon as Jeanie 
learned the bare possibility of a pardon, 
she resolved to go in person, and to sup- 
plicate at the foot of the throne, forgive- 
ness for her sister. The hazard and dan- 
ger of her scheme, the imaccessibility of 
courts, and the forms of supplication, she 
was totally unacquainted with, but to 
save her sister was an object worth any 
effort, and she despaired not to accom- 
plish it. Dumbiedikes gaye her money, 
Ratcliffe furnished a passport through 
any ambush of thieves that might way- 
fay her, and Butler gave her a prevailing 
introduction to the duke of Argyle, in a 
hittle paper, given by an ancestor of that 
nobleman to his grandfather, Benjamin 
Butler, and thus provided, the poor 
girl sat out for London.—All people, in 
inns and highways seemed to facilitate 
her journey, till she reached a part of 
Lincolnshire, a few miles south of New- 
ark—here she was slightly accosted by 
two women, riding on the same horse ; 
who, to her surprise, called her by name, 
and a few minutes after, by two ill-look- 
ing men, who demanded her money, and 
threatened her life. The little talisman 
ef Ratcliffe saved her; his magic power 
over the gentlemen of the pad, was in- 
stantly acknowledged, and ail they did to 
the terrified pugrim was to conduct her 
io the old barn which served as their 
haunt. Here she found the singular ma- 
niac, called Madge Wildfire, and a most 
execrable hag her mother, and no small 
cause of terror in the wild pranks of one, 
and the horrible passions ef the other.— 
Jeanie was soon ordered to bed with 
Madge, and was dragged by her, “ toa 
sort of recess, partitioned off from the 
rest of the barn, and filled with straw.” 


‘<¢ Now saw ye e’er in your life, said 
Madge sae dainty a chamber of deas? See, 
as the moon shines down sae caller on the 
fresh strae! There's mae pleasanter cel! in 
Bedlam for as braw a place as it is on the 
outside —Were ye ever in Bedlam ”’ 


“ ¢ No,’ answered Jeanie faintly, appalled 
by the question, and the way in which it 
was put; yet willing to soothe her insane 
companion, being in circumstances so un- 
happily precarious, that even the society 
of this gibbering mad woman seemed a 
species of protection.” 


But even in this condition, Jeanie’s 
strong sense, and exemplary piety did not 
desert her, so that she was able to attend 
to and comprehend the discourse carried 
on in the contiguous apartment. By 
this she learned that the old woman knew 
her business im London, that she deter- 
mined to effect the death of her sister, 
lest her seducer should marry her, be- 
cause she required him to marry the wild 
Madge, and that if he should refuse to 
do so, she knew of that which would 
hang him—but as she could not hope for 
such a son-in-law, she was resolved on 
revenge.” 


“* Revenge !’ said the old woman, ‘ whi, 
it is the best reward the devil gives us for 
our time here and hereafter. [ have 
wrought hard for it—I have suffered for it, 
and | have sinned for it—and I will have 
it—or there is neither justice in heaven nor 
in hell!’ 

“¢ But, mother,’ said her companion, it 
revenge is your wish, you should take it on: 
the, young fellow himself.’ 

“«T wish I could,’ she said, drawing ii 
her breath, with the eagerness of a thirsty 
person while mimicking the action of drink- 
ing—* I wish I could—but no—I cannot—} 
cannot.’ 

And why not 

““¢?T have nursed him at this withered 
breast,’ answered the old woman, folding 
her hands on her bosom, as if pressing an 
infant to it, ‘and though he has proved an 
adder to me—though he has been the de- 
struction of me and mine—though he has 
made me company for the devil, if there be 
a devil, and food for hell, if there be such « 
place, yet I cannot take his life—No, 1 can 
not,’ she continued with an appearance ot 
rage against herself ; have thought of it—. 
1 have tried it—but, Francis Levitt, I canna 
gang through wi'tt!—Na, na,—he was the 
first bairn I ever nurst—ill I had been—and 
man can never ken what woman feels fo) 
the bairn she has first held to her bosom.” 


This is an exquisite touch of nature, 
it comes from that source of feeling which: 
never dries up.—lLevitt reminded her, 
that she had not always been so kind to 
bairns’—Ifer answer implied some- 
thing mvysterious—‘' Madge, puir thine 
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had a misfortune wi ane—and the t’other 
— Madge threw it into the Nor’-Loch.” 

Madge’s ears caught the sound, and a 
furious altercation ensued, which the 
knife of Meg Murdockson would have 
ended, if Levitt had not interfered.— 
When Jeanie, whose fears yielded to 
fatigue, awoke, she found herself alone 
vith Madge. <A visitation from the offi- 
cers of justice had called the other in- 
mates of the mansion abroad; she re- 
wiced to follow her wild companion mto 
the open air, and affer suffering many 
inortifications from the absurdities of 
Madge, to be conducted to the house of a 
respectable clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Staunton.—He lstened to her story, be- 
lieved it, and promised to aid her: And 
here she encountered the cause of all her 
afflictions; when summoned to the pre- 
sence of his master, by a servant, she 
was avifully conveyed to the apartment 
of a young man, in whom she recognized 
the stranger of Muschat’s Cairn. She 
beheld him distressed and ill, tortured 
by the keenest remorse, and the most 
agonising sorrow for the fate of her sis- 
ter—she could only offer him religious 
consolations, which were indeed thrown 
away, but she inspired such confidence, 
that when she had related to him the 
motive of her journey, and the past ad- 
ventures of it, he requited her by a full 
disclosure of his history.—He was the 
son of her hest, an onty child, indulged 
and wayward from his birth, who pos- 
sessed, by the fatal means of an inde- 
pendent property, the pewer oi eluding 
control, and of ¢retifying the most guilty 
propensities, Which were not corrected by 
the well-meant, but mistaken severity of 
his father. The wretched Margaret Mur- 
dockson had been his nursesher daughter, 
the mother of ns child, and banished by 
all his excesses trom a father’s house, he 
had become a pariaker of those adven- 
turesin which he assumed the name of 
Robertson. Elis acquaintance with Effie 
Deans commenced near St. Leonard’s, 
among some young friends of her’s, and 
while he was foolishly and desperately 
engaged with the enterprizes of Wilson, 
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which were peculiarly engdging to his 
adventurous spirit, he wooed Effie, and 
proposed to marry her: but, when he 
should have done so, the retribution of 
his follies made him a prisoner in the 
Tolbooth, and he was obliged to commit 
her to the care of Meg Murdockson. 
The sequel has already been shown. 
He had at this time the hope of saving 
Effie by offering himself to the govern- 
ment as the perpetrator of so many of- 
fences, and of revealing what he hoped 
nmught exculpate her. 

At the close of this narrative the Rev. 
Mr. Staunton entered—he was at first 
indignant against Jeanie, but the fearless 
girl protested that the interview was 
brought about without her concurrence ; 
that it concerned some business she was 
not at liberty to explain, and that she 
was ready and willing to pursue her 
journey. Her manner soon convinced 
the good man of her innocence, and the 
next day he furnished her such aid as 
carried her safely to the house of her 
kinswoman, Mrs. Glass, in London. 

The introduction to the duke of Argyle 
proved favourable to Jeanie’s hopes, and 
an application to queen Caroline pro- 
cured Effe’s pardon. It was no sooner 
conveyed to Scotland than George Staun- 
ton persuaded her to elope with him. 
At an interview which happened soon 
aiter, and the only one which passed be- 
tween the sisters for several years, Effie 
assured Jeane that she was lawfully 
married, and thus in some measure re- 
lieved the painful concern she ever felt 
for her. Jeanie married the faithful 
Reuben Butler and through the roodness 
of the duke of Argyle they were placed 
ina happy situation. David Deans lived 
to see and to rejoice in the felicity of the 
exceHent pair, and dicd at a very advanc- 
ed age. The interest of the narrative 
flags from the moment Effie’s pardon is 
obtained and transinittedtoher. George 
Stauntun is too profligate for us to fee! 
much for the woman who gives herself to 
him. Effie’s character is not without a 
charm, but her fate is so terribly preca- 
rious and threatening, that its intense ié- 
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terest entirely absorbs us—it is enough 
that we see the horrid cord of penal jus- 
tice hanging about that fair neclx, that 
we weep for her as she clings to her sis- 
ter’s embrace, that we follow her to the 
bar of condemnation, that we hear the 
frantic cry she utters when her father 
falls lifeless to the ground, that we wit- 
ness the look which accompanies the 
words—“ forgive ye, my lords.’’—Any 
diminution of these strong sympathies is 
the death of them. When the catastrophe 
we dreaded is averted, what care we for? 
We did indeed hope that Effie might live 
—if she could—that she might enjoy the 
reflected sunshine of Jeanie’s felicity ; 
but we indulged a sort of wish that she 
might never feel or appear like a being 
of ordinary experience. We had a kin- 
dred feeling with the critics that are in- 
dignant against those amenders of Shake- 
speare who have accorded a_ poetical 
justice of their own to King Lear. Why 
does Effie laugh as she greets her incom- 
parable sister for the first time in the free 
air? Why is she not “ all tears?” Why 
does she not vow never to leave this un- 
paralleled benefactress? Because, Low 
poetical soever this might have been, it 
was more natural that she should act as 
she did—that the elastic, reactive im- 
pulse of the soul, which binds the broken, 
and heals the bruised, should revive her 
spirits and renew her hopes. That line 
which ends so many songs—-** She bowed 
her head and died”—has no authority in 
eommon fact. This much-enduring na- 
ture is made for our misfortunes and our 
guilt—to survive the shocks of the pas- 
sions, and the anguish of repentance— 
to dry its bitter tears with sunny smiles, 
and to pass from the darkness of despair 
to the daylight of joy. We love Jeanie 
so much, indeed so greatly admire her, 
that we are pleased to read what we 
could easily anticipate, the sequel of her 
history: we had witnessed her sublime 
piety, and her heroic affections—they 
were more than security for the ‘* prime 
wisdom” to be shown by her in * daily 
life ;” but we are gratified by the relation 
of her comforts and her virtues—how 


many children she had, and what com- 
petency she possessed; how reverently 
she honoured the learning of her hus- 
band, and how patiently she listened to 
the polemics of her father. 

In the course of time Jeanie learned 
that her brother-in-law had come into 
possession of a large fortune; that her 
sister was become a wit and a fine lady; 
that her manners and her mind had re- 
ecived the polish of a foreign education, 
and she was received in the brilliant 
circles of London as the descendant of 
an ancient but unfortunate Scotch family; 
but Jeanie learned also from her own 
hand, that this was not a happy lot; that. 
the conseiousness of appearing what she 
was not, the want of children, and the 
recollection of other times, were corrod- 
ing causes of disquict, which no artificial 
and external resources could remove. 
Lady Staunton, the wife of Sir George 
Staunton, paid a visit to the humble man- 
sion of Mrs. Butler—no one recognized 
her but her sister. In coming thither to 
meet her, Sir George Staunton was way- 
laid and shot. The perpetrator of this 
crime was a poor boy cailed the Whistler, 
a proteré of a miserable outlaw, Do- 
nacha Dhu, who had kept him almost in 
a savage state till he was instigated to the 
terrible act which has been mentioned. 
This boy was discovered to be the infant 
which Mee Murdocksen had stolen from 
Effie Deans, and sold to some vagrant 
who transferred him to Donacha Dhu— 
the fact was never made known to his 
mother. It was ascertained that the boy 
sought refuge ina ship bound to America, 
and there he escaped from the abodes of 
civilization, and was lust among a tribe 
of Indians. 

The domestic tranquillity of Mrs. But- 
ler’s family could not content lady Staun- 
ton, nor was she happier in the gay dis- 
sipations of the world, she therefore re- 
sorted to a convent abread, and consoled 
herself for all she had sutfered, and all 
she could not enjoy, in practising the aus- 
terities of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Jeanie is a beautiful example-—though 
the eleyation of her virtues 1s uncommon ;, 
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they never surprise but sirike by their 
collective force, by their perfect con- 
sistency and equilibrium, and are the 
more conspicuous that they are represent- 
ed as wanting every embellishment but 
their own intrinsic loveliness, and the 
perfect simplicity of thought and manner 
by which they are ever expressed. “I 
cannot remember that which Effie never 
told me,”—there is nothing in the words, 
but at the moment they were uttered—a 
reply to the injunction which was to pre- 
serve her sisters life, from the man who 
had threatened her own—they express 
such incorruptible, habitual purity of 
thought and purpose as nothing could 
sully or initiate im a contrary course. 
Her exquisite petition to the queen, to 
which her majesty replied—‘This is elo- 
quence,” is an appeal few hearts could 
resist, and few readers will forget.— 

“O, madam, if ever ye kenn’d what it 
was to sorrow for and with a sinning and a 
suffering creature, whose mind is sae tossed 
that she can be neither ca‘d fit to live or 
die, have some compassion on our misery ! 
—Save an honest house from dishonour, 
and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of 
age, from an early and dreadful death! 
Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves that we think on other 
people’s suiferings. Our hearts are waxed 
light within us then, and we are for righting 
our ain wrangs and fighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes to 
the mind or to the body—and seldom may 
it visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
of death comes, that comes to hich and low 
—lang and late may it be yours—O, my 
Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for 
oursells, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasaatly. And the 
thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the 
puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, 
come when it may, than if a word of your 
mouth could hang the haill Porteous mob at 
the tail of ae tow.” 

The power of religion, and of the best 
human affections, is most beautifully il- 
iustrated in Jeanie’s conduct. Like the 
patriarch of old, she feels herself com- 
manded to sacrifice the dearest object of 
her love to the divine will, and, like him, 
she hesitates not a moment between her 
duty and her feelings; and all this self- 
devotion and self-oblivion is untarnished 
by one intolerant fanatical feeling, one 


exaggerated thought of self-approval; on 


the contrary, she explores her heart for 
secret faults, and fearfully reproaches 
herself for the indulgences her tenderness 
had granted to the ‘ generous, candid, 
kind”’ sister she deplored. 

The interview with the queen is finely 
managed, and as finely related. The 
whole chapter in which it is contained, as 
a varied and striking exhibition of cha- 
racter, is not surpassed hy any to be found 
in the great number of this discriminating 
author’s sketches. We have no doubt that 
this representation of queen Caroline is 
historically true, and we are the more 
pleased with it as it is new to us, for po- 
pular history has made us no better ac- 
quainted with her than with her royal 
predecessors, who have only annexed the 
name of queen to that of * his majesty,” 
being individually merged in the history 
of kings. It may be, that this fine pic- 
ture will be a more lasting monument 
than the annals of George II.—if the 
opinion of Dr. Moore be just, that good 
novels, the charming invention of modern 
times, are destined to be more perma- 
nent, as they are more faithful records of 
society and manners than history itself, 
more intimate with private conduct, mo- 
rals and sentiment, with whatever con- 
stitutes the genuine national as well as 
individual character, than the register of 
wars and negotiations, or the exploits oi 
heroes, and the wisdom of legislators. 

The duke of Argyle is surely a noble 
portrait—it has no air of romance about 
it, but such fidelity of representation as 
brings us to his living presence, and dis- 


plays a model of excellence almost as vi- 


vid as if it had form and voice, showing us 
how consistent the loyal subject and the 
true patriot is, with the dignified man— 
how distinct from the courtier, and the 
mere creature of title and etiquette—bow 
exalted self-respect and generous conde- 
scension may be blended in the mind and 
the manners—the model of a man who 
gives dignity to rank, who infinitely re- 
moved from every thing that is low, might 
command the deference, and conciliate 
the prejudices of even the most sturdy 
republican. 
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The probability of any mitigation to 
Effie’s doom is singularly well kept out 
of view, and the anticipstion of it most 
strongly suggested to our fears. The 
reader knows the nature of the evidence 
against her is too strongly presumptive of 
her guilt in the eye of law, and that 
her sister is incorruptible; and though he 
knows that a form of appeal to higher 
authority than the decision of law is an- 
nexed to that very decision, he knows, 
also, that authority is rather a guardian 
than a contradicting power, and more 
often establishes than alters the sentence 
of legal justice. We have not, therefore, 
in following the poor girl to the tribuna!, 
the latent hope which common novel 
writers leave in store for readers, and we 
are hardly less surprised than pleased with 
the plan and success of Jeamie’s adven- 
turous mission. The intimation that Jea- 
nie resembled Cato’s daughter—that a 
Roman could not have sacrificed his af- 


fections with more self-subjection than 


David Deans, is philosophically truc,— 
tell ye, that if telling my haill 
substance could hae saved her frae this 
black snare, I wad hae walked out wi’ 
nacthing but my bonnet and my staff to 
beg an awmous for God’s sake, and ca’d 
mysell an happy man—but if a dollar, or 
a plack, or the nincteenth part of a bed- 
dle, wad save her open guilt and open 
shame frae open punishment, that pur- 
chase wad David Deans never make !— 
Na, na—an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, life for life, blocd for blood—its 
the law of man and its the law of God.” 
Was it not such a spirit that tunght a 
Roman father to inflict the forfeiture of 
life upon sons who conspired against the 
laws; and because tlie public principle 
gained the ascendancy, it does not prove 
that the softer sentimert was extinct. 
When a mistaken religion, like exag- 
gerated patriotism, stifles nature, that na- 
ture will yet reassert itself, its “* wonted 
fires” will glow in the breast and melt the 
heart, as in David Deans, when he fed 
the animal which bore Effic’s name, and 
when the sight of her little bed touched 


the fondness of his sou!. 
Vou. 1v.—No. rr. 13 


There is something more wildiy pic- 
turesque and striking to the imagination 
in Madge than in any other individual. 
She has such exuberance of broken spirits, 
such fine bewildered fancy, such aching 
wounds of heart, that when we read of 
her, we see her, and hear her, and pity 
her with the most absorbed attention and 
compassion. It may perhaps be objected 
that there is ‘* too much method in her 
madness ;”’ that the faculty of judgment is 
too entire, when she has effects to pro- 
duce, for her wild vagaries, and disorder- 
ed recollections; and that she is too much 
guarded against her own inadvertencies, 
and too diseviminating in her preferences. 
They who are intimately observant of this 
melancholy condition of the human mind 
are the best juiges of this. 

George Staunton is exhibited with ex- 
cellent moral effect. There is nothing so 
alluring about him as to prevent the feel- 
ing with which he cught to be regarded. 
Hic has, it is true, the charm of talent, and 
there is no exhibition of fine gifts that 
does not interest.—Our sympathies fora 
moment are always excited by success- 
ful powers—personal strength, dexterity, 
boldness, whatever gives pre-eminence, 
excites cur admiration; and even he who 
eludes pursuit, leads a riot, or slays his 
thousands, with self-possession, address, 
and pre¥ailing influence upon other 
minds, fascinates us when we behold him 
despising obstacles, subduing opposition, 
and reaching the object of his pursuit.— 
But this disposition receives a salutary 
cheek when we consider the true appli- 
cation of this genius, or when fiction -or 
experience shows the reverse of this 
carecr—when we see the consequences 
of crime divested of its eclat, the re- 
morse of the guilty and the scorn of 
the good.—Lovelace, Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, Tom Jones, are all dangerous 
heroes ;—their gayety, brilliancy, wit and 
exploits, without delicacy, principle, or 
genuine benevolence—always in motion, 
versatile, and accomplished, are objects 
of envy and attraction rather than of 
censure and disgust; but George Staun- 
ton, with all his desperate adventures. 
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is constantly and naturally miserable, and 
inakes for others a guilt and misery that 
his biographer does not overlook, but ex- 
hibits as the reproach and not as the em- 
belishment of his life; he is haunted by 
a remorse as fearful as his crimes, a re- 
tribution of the heart not obvious to the 
common eye, b:t consuming to the spi- 
rits, and destructive of repose as the un- 
dying worm, and the quenchless fire. 

The education of Staunton, like tle 
education of every man, is the theory 
which explains his history, and it is a 
valuable caution against the alternate ine 
fluence of too much liberty and too severe 
rebuke. 

Ratcliffe is not one of the least im- 
portant personages of the narrative, and 
his examination before the municipal 
officer is a curious exhibition of acute- 
ness, hardihood and humour, prevailing 
over the most appalling suspense and the 
most natural fears. This is doubtless the 
result of long impunity and habitual pro- 
fligacy, which learns not to dread even 
the worst probability, and tries to make 
sure of and to hope for the best. He is, 
notwithstanding his interpretations of law, 
and religious obligations, not destitute of 
xood qualities—we even respect him for 
his delicacy and kindness towards the two 
sisters in the prison—for his ingenuity in 
the management of Madge—for his as- 
cendancy over the thieves, and the exer- 
tions of it in Jeanie’s behalf. In all this 
there is good sense and a good heart. 

It will not be asserted by the admirers 
of this story that its author has perfectly 
sustained the eminence of his genius. 
There will not be found in it such an 
original conception as Meg Merrilies— 
such sublimity and loveliness of external 
nature as he has sometimes presented to 
our eyes in Waverly—such an image as 
Flora Mac Ivor crossing the rude bridge 
with her harp—such an ailfecting object 
as that angelic woman making the shroud 
of her brother—such suspense as we feel 
for the safety of Sir Arthur Wardour and 
is daughter when they are overtaken 
by the sea—or such strong delineation of 
character as Burley, aud Claverhouse 
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and Rob Roy, but there is a continuous 
interest, a vivacity and distinctness in 
every individual, a variety and close con- 
nexion of incidents, and a moral purpose 
worthy of the invention, the benevolence, 
the vigorous, excursive, and elegant mind 
of the author. The prevailing interest 
is perbaps founded in deep and protracted 
sympathy, though the sentiment of moral 
esteem sometimes rises to admiration; 
but the principal agents are not of the 
rank that attaches to itself many adven- 
titious circumstances to regale the ima- 
gination, nor are they so placed as to 
possess extensive influence; their errors, 
their sufferings, and their conspicuous 
virtues are of a nature private and do- 
mestic, and as they are only occasionally 
called before the public by the scrutiny 
of society, they do not at all lose their 
original complexion when they are thus 
unveiled ; but their history is not the less 
attractive and improving. 

In the present age of the world, ne 
order of men, or of mind, is excluded from 
virtue or from esteem. When wider dis- 
parities existed in society, enthusiasm 
for the etevated must have been exalted 
by the force of contrast: we learn from 
the ancient drama that it was necessary 
to make distress majestic that it might be 
affecting; but as society is graduated, 
not levelled, benevolence is enlarged— 
and freed from extrinsic influence, our 
hearts recognize in all who love and are 
afflicted, the relation of humanity, and 
we feel for such sufferers those involun- 
tary emotions which are the pledge of 
the common nature, and the secret offer- 
ing of man to man. 

Our remarks have been protracted toe 
long—we are aware that we have pre- 
sented rather a brief outline than strik- 
ing passages, or intimate analysis ; and we 
have done so, because sensible, agree- 
able, and well written as the work is. 
we have found its beauties rather diffused 
than concentrated, rather engaging as a 
whole, than striking in its parts, if some 
entire scenes, too long for insertion, be 
excepted. 

R. E. 
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Art. 2. 4 Discourse pronounced by request of the Society for Instructing the Deay 
and Dumh, at the City-Hall, in the City of New-York, on the 21th day of March. 
1818. By L. one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
(now President of the same). 8vo. pp. 36. New-York. FE. Conrad. 


Also the Circular of the President and Directors of the Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, &c. Svo. pp. 16. 


S evil communications corrupt good 

& manners, it is the business of parents 
and teachers, by means of education, to 
instill into the youthful mind principles of 
morality and virtue: and by thus rearing 
up the child in the way he should go, he 
will not depart from it in his maturer 
years. The method of effecting this is 
by a good system of education, whereby 
the young are taught to respect their 
parents and teachers, and to know their 
dependence upon them, from whieh will 
follow habits of order and discipline, suc- 
ceeded by attention and industry. These 
will bring forth that sober-mindedness 
which will be averse to such connexion 
and communion as lead to corrupt prac- 
tices. As man is a social being, his ex- 
ertions are not altogether selfish, but in 
the advancement of his condition he ex- 
tends his views to his children, his family, 
his neighbours, and the community at 
large. The social man, the plilanthro- 
pist, is not anxious to engross to himself, 
his children or his family, the benefits of 
such a system of education, without dif- 
fusing it for the participation of others. 
Thus, besides the encouragement given 
(o able teachers, we have among us free 
schools liberally provided for, and systein 
united with economy in the general adop- 
tion of the Lancastrian plan. These 
schools have been extensively useful, and 
continue to impart discipline, morality 
and instruction to hundreds who might 
otherwise remain in ignorance, and be- 
come the associates of wickedness and 
vice, and burthen society with their 
erimes. It is unnecessary on this occa- 
ion to enlarge on the benefits of educa- 
uvn, and its extension to all portions of 
ihe community which are capable of in- 
sirnetion, It is conceded on all hands 


that the stability of our republican insti- 
tutions depend upon the intelligence of 
the people ; wherefore education is of pri- 
mary importance to the nation. While. 
however, the philanthropist has been con- 
ducting the untutored mind of the poor. 
the needy, and the unfortunate, to the 
knowledge of religion, morality, letters 
and science, a portion, a long neglected 
portion of the human family has escaped 
his attention. This, however, cannot be 
attributed to design; it has been acci- 
dental, and altogether owing to the cir- 
cumstance that this portion, though hight« 
interesting to the feelings of humanity. 
and consisting of numerous individuals. 
yet all of them are deaf and dumb. Witi: 

out the faculty of hearing or the ability 
to speak, they have been unable to raise 
a supplicating voice in their own behalf. 
Thus has silence rendered them unno- 
ticed and unknown. Althongh the dea! 
and dumb have for many years been the 
subjects of instruction in Europe, they 

have here been suffered to pine in neglect 
and ignorance, till parental tenderness 
has roused the tender feelings of our na- 
ture, and schools have been established 
to educate them in the United States. 

If physicians study most their own 
disease, it is natural to suppose that those 
most dear to them, labouring under afllic- 
tion, or tle dispensations of divine pro 
vidence, will next claim their most se 
rious attention. This is the fact,—and 
thus has arisen the present schools for 
instructing the deaf and dumb in Con- 
necticut and New-Yor. The daughter 
of Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, being deat, 
was unable to hear the endearing calls ot 
her parents, and consequently became 
mute from the loss of the correspondence 
which naturally exists hetween phe organ 
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of hearing and speech. The child enjoy- 
ed health, if grew in stature, and was 
sprightl, and interesting, but speech was 
wanting to convey its wishes, and the 
ears were not opened to hear the injunc- 
tions of a maternal voice. The parents 
were afflicted that their child, who was 
Jovely and affectionate, was unable to 
hold converse with its fellow beings in 
the usual manner, and for the want ofa 
medium of communication, must remain 
forever ina state of silent ignorance. 
This dispensation was borne with resig- 
nation to the divine will, but af the same 
time inquiries were instituted to discover 
if art could in any manner supply the de- 
ficiency. These inquiries led to a know- 
ledge of what had been done in Europe 
towards instructing the deaf and dumb, 
and what was now doing by the Abbecé 
Sicard in France, and Dr. Watson in 
England. Exulting in the prospect of 
compensating in some measure his daugh- 
ter for the loss of one faculty, by convey- 
ing instruction through other than the 
organs of hearing, Dr. Cogswell exerted 
himself to organize a society in Hartiord, 
in the state of Connecticut, and thus has 
arisen the ** Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb” in that place. The Rey. Mr. 
Gallaudet embarked for Eursone, and in 
the school of the Abbed Sicard, acquired 
a knowled©e of the method of teaching 
the deaf and dumb. Tte returned with 
a proof of the practicability of the art. 
Lanrence Clere, a young man deaf and 
dumb from his infaney, accompanied Mr. 
Gallauiet, to be emploved as a teaclier 
had been 
a pupil in the Parisian school, and cight 


in the school at Hartford. 


years a teacher, under the Abbec Sicard. 
He soon acquired a knowledge of the 
English language, and became qualified 
to instruct the deaf and dumb in a foreign 
tongue. ‘This astonishing fact and ap- 
parent singularity will hereafter be cx- 
plained. The Connecticut Asy!um is in 
a flourishing condition, the Rev. Mr. 
Gallaudet being the principal teacher, 
and Mr. Clerc an assistant. 

The New-York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, was 


later in its organization, though it was in 
embryo previous to the opening of the 
Hartford Asylum. A discourse proneunc- 
ed by request of this institution has cajled 
forth these remarks, and the historic facts 
in relation to these two laudable and 
highly valuable establishments. The dis- 
course before us calls for an examination, 
together with the Curcular of the Pre- 
sident and Directors,” wherein will be 
found the principles of the art of teaching 
the deaf and dumb, by which the way 
that has been considered crooked and 
dark will be made straight and enlight- 
ened. This involves the question of the 
possibility of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
who have ever been considered beyond 
the pale of instruction, and incapable of 
receiving information. Hence has arisen 
the idea that dumbness was a state of 
imbecility or weakness of intellect ap- 
proaching to idiocy, whereas it is only a 
silent or mute condition of the organs ot 
specch consequent upon a defect, or de- 
struction of those of hearing. The teeth, 
the tonne, the lips and palate are deem- 
ed essential to perfect utterance, and 
these are not wanting in the deaf and 
dumb. ‘The defect hes altogether in the 
Should a child, from 
an original malconfermation, sickness or 


auditory passages. 


accident, be deprived of hearing, he na- 
turally becomes mute; he does not use 
the orgeans of speech because he cannot 
imitate sounds which he cannot hear, and 
he esnnot correct his own enunciation by 
modulating the voice to his own ear. 
Thus ditmbness will be found to be an 
inactive state only of those muscles, which 
united and properly exercised, produce 
articulate sounds. ence, according to 
the common acceptation, the deaf are 
not dumb, and the modern phraseology 
corrects the vulgar error by designating 
those unfortunate children deaf mutes. 
If, then, they have capacity and faculties 
to be employed, they should not be left 
inactive, and the question would natu- 
rally arise, how is this employment to be 
effected? This will be explained as we 
proceed in examining the Discourse of 
Dr. Mitchill, and the Circular of the 
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Society for Instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, and we shall discuss several points 
in relation to teaching deaf mutes, as 
they arise in the publications before us. 

We recollect to have been present at 
the delivery of the discourse in question 
at the City Hall, on the 24th March, 
1818, and can bear testimony of the happy 
effect which it had upon a large auditory 
of ladies and gentlemen. The discourse 
was well received, and listened to with 
the greatest silence and attention; and, 
for our own part, we were much de- 
lighted, having become interested in the 
establishment of a school for deaf mutes, 
and accordingly felt great pleasure and 
instruction from the discourse, though it 
appeared at the time, and a subsequent 
reading has confirmed the impression, 
that some parts of it were too learned 
and physiological for a general audience, 
and that there was not enough of pathos 
for the occasion. But this was in some 
measure compensated by twenty or more 
deaf mutes, whose presence excited uni- 
versal sympathy. 

‘The discourse commences with the po- 
sition, that Solitude is a state cf being 
neither comfortable nor useful to man.” 
Ilence our author attributes to man a 
social disposition, which induces him to 
congregate into families, tribes, villages, 
cities and nations, to enjoy in their 
greatest extent his social qualities. Fecl- 
ings of an opposite kind display them- 
selves at times in the retirement of the 
Hermit and Anchorite, who voluntarily 
withdraw from society. 


‘* So distressing, however, (says our au- 
thor) is this situation, that it is provided for 
subjects, by public authority, in certain cases, 
asa punishment. Itis the privation of so- 
cial enjoyment that embitters the fate of 
the captive and the prisoner. The denial of 
his accustomed associations and employ- 
ments, imparts poignancy to the sufferings 
of the exile during his banishment. And 
the execution of an offender, as no longer 
fit for society, and therefore doomed to ex- 
pulsion from this world, is the most severe 
of all the proceedings of the law.” 


The voice is the medium of intercourse 
in all our social enjoyments. It is very 
aifferent, however, from the mere sounds 


produced by the brute creation, and in- 
ferior animals. 


“It is more than the bleating of the lam b 
or the roaring of the lion. It surpasses the 
music of the feathered generation. The 
crowing of the cock, the cooing of the dove, 
and the song of the nightingale, fall very 
far short of it.” “ The modulated, and ar- 
ticulating voice, therefore, belongs exclu- 
sively to us But we possess more. Ours 
is the attribute of soul, distinguishing us trom 
all other terrestial beings, and assimilating 
us to our Creator. The philosophical Cicero 
concluded long ago, fron the just survey he 
made of this subject, that renson and speech, 
(ratio et oratio) were discriminating charace 
ters of the human race.” 


Our author proceeds to inform us, that 
‘‘dumbness, or the inaptitude to pro- 
nounce articulate sounds, belongs to the 
beasts of the field;” corresponding with 
the position taken in our preceding re- 
marks, that the deaf are not necessarily 
dumb. The two methods of exercising 
the voice. are by music, and continued 
articulation, forming language; and al- 
though the effect of the former is power- 
ful, in the opmion of Dr. Mitchill, it is 
excelled by that of language. 


“In the effusions of the heart, (said he) 
we address the Almighty with our voices 
Whether we make contession of our sins, 
or offer up supplications for mercy ; whether 
we praise him tor benefits received, or pray 
to him tor succour in distress; whether we 
prosirate ourselves unconditionally before 
him, or ask, in this our blind state, a ray ot 
his guiding light, it is usual, and it is reve- 
rent to give utterance to our emotions in 
words.” 

‘ All these functions of the voice would 
be lost in air, unless there was some sense 
to which they were immediately adapt- 
ed. ‘This resides in the organ of bearing. 
Among tlie correspondencies in nature, there 
is, perhaps, none more exquisite and admi- 
rable than that subsisting between the throat 
and the ear. The fitness extends beyond 
the constitution of the individual person ; 
it has the nicest relation to other beings of 
the like organization. In the contemplation 
of this subject it ought not to escape obser- 
vation, that sounds may be heard by the 
ear of the person who utters them. In this 
manner they may be. modulated, harmoniz- 
ed, and rendered pleasant, as well to the 
speaker as to the listener. It is likewise a 
worthy theme of reflection, that in the act 
of communicating to another by the voice, 
there is a chance that both parties may en- 


joy pleasure; but such is the kindness of 


providence in this particular, that though 
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the passive party may grow drowsy at the 
tale, the narrator is sure to be delighted with 
his own performance.” 


The concluding observation of the pre- 
ceding quotation was so true and so natu- 
ral, that it excited, at the time of its de- 
livery, a pleasing smile upon the counte- 
nance of the auditory. In relation to the 
correspondence between the ear and 
throat, above mentioned, the discourse, in 
the cleventh page, furnishes the proof by 
demonstrating the anastomosis, or union 
of the auditory and gustatory nerves, &c. 
‘These demonstrations, however true and 
valuable as anatomical facts, constitu- 
fed the least interesting part in the de- 
livery of the discourse, and is that to 
which we have objected in our preceding 
remarks; but they nevertheless form an 
important link in connecting the differ- 
ent parts of the discourse, into an admira- 
ble train of reasoning. Considering it in 
this hight, the physiological condition of 
the organs of speech and hearing, could 
not be omitted; and though little interest- 
ing toa general assembly, it reads well in 
the thread of the discourse. The author 
notices the fact that orators and speakers 
ean hear the words they utter, wherefore 
the general expressions, an ear for music, 
an car for good speaking, convey the idea 
that the musician or orator must hear, to 
become perfect in their arts; wherefore, 
as before observed, the deaf do not speak, 
heeause they cannot hear. They can 
speak, but must be taught in a manner 
different from those who have their hear- 
ing, as will herein be shown. 

After demonstrating the union and con- 
nexion between the nervous filaments 
whieh supply the external and internal 
ear, as also the tongue, and the other or- 
gans of speech, with nervous energy, the 
Dr. observes, that 


“ Fearing is the sense to which life pecu- 
liarly inheres in diseases. It seems to sur- 
vive all the rest. Mary are the instances of 
the ear being awake, when the eye, the 
nostril, and the palate are asleep. Cases 
are recorded where the anditory nerve was 
sensibly alive when the other seats of sense 
appeared to be dead. The widow's son, 
who was excited to life as he was carried on 


the bier towards his burial place; and La- 
zarus, who was roused to animation from 
the grave in which he had laid four days, 
were saluted by the Redeemer’s voice. The 
ears of the former received the sounds, 
Young man, I say unto thee arise ; and those 
of the latter, the words Lezarus come forth. 
Jt is very remarkable that in these miracu- 
lous resuscitations, the stimulus was applied 
to the organ of hearing.” 


In order the better to understand the 
Doctor's remarks above quoted, it is pro- 
per to refer to a former publication of his, 
in which he proves an intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, which he 
denominates by the word somnium ; and 
which is neither the one nor the other. 
That condition of the bedy called a transe, 
is a state of somnium; it is neither sleep- 
ing nor waking. In this state we dream; 
some persons walk and talk, and others 
hear also; while the remaining faculties 
are dead, or passive, or sleeping. When 
all the faculties are awake, we never see 
phantoms nor sink into a reverie; and we 
never dream when all are asleep. The 
ear is a wakeful organ, and ts, perhaps, 
less inclined to repose than most of the 
other functions, and hence we often find 
it active while the rest are asleep. But 
although life adheres with peculiar tena- 
city in the sense of hearing, yet the struc- 
ture of that organ is often broken down 
and destroyed by disease. It is common 
for persons recovering from sickness, and 
especialiy fevers, to be affected with 
a partial deafness from which they gradu- 
ally recover. But others, again, espe- 
cially children, are restored to health, 
but often left totally deaf. Thus it hap- 
pens to most of those who are the objects 
of the solicitude of the Society, at whose 
request the present discourse was deliver: 
ed. When thought of, and especia!is 
when seen, they are also the objects o1 
public attention and commiseration. Deat 
ness may arise from original malconfour. 
mation, from accident, falls, or blows on 
the head, as well as from sickness; but 
as far as our observation has extended, 
we believe the latter is the most gencra! 
cause. To this point we particularly wish 
to draw the attention of our readers, in- 
asmuch as all who hove children must be 
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particularly interesied ia the Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; 
because, if from sickness they should be- 
come deaf and mute, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing the method of com- 
pensating for this privation; but knowing, 
however, is not sufficient; we must sup- 
port, nourish, and protect the institution: 
and that it is worthy of support and pro- 
tection, will be shown by ihe progress of 
the pupils. 

But our readers may have been looking 
for information of the manner in which 
the deaf are instructed. Let us see what 
the Discourse points out. With respect 
to teaching, it says, that 


“< The great principle in these operations is, 
that the eye can comprehend the sign of a 
sound, and understand its exact signification 
when there is no sound in the ear. On this 
basis rests the system of instruction for the 
deat and dumb, as I shall presently show.” 

“Tn the mysterious dispensations of di- 
vine Providence, some persons are alfected 
by diseases before birth. They bring with 
them certain defects and incapacities. It 
would require an auditory of physicians to 
listen to the long enumeration of such con- 
wate infirmities. Among these is an incom- 
plete organization of the ear. ‘Though they 
become inhabitants of this noisy world, 
every thing is silentastothem. ‘The vibra- 
tions of the air produce no more effect than 
upon impassive walls. ‘The messages they 
hear are lost, because there is an impossibi- 
lity of delivering them. No pleasure, no 
instruction can be received from that quar- 
ter. Every species of knowledge, by this 
avenue, is quite shut out.” 

*“ This condition is the more worthy of 
serious consideration, as it was not produc- 
ed by the vice and intemperance of the suf- 
terer. It is a visitation for whieh he is not 
to be blamed. In the distempers engender- 
ed by criminal conduct, as by lewdness and 
intoxication, the hand ot the benevolent is 
daily and hourly extended for reliei. We 
eonsider the immorality as merged in the 
disease, and contribute our mite without lie- 
sitation. How much stronger is the claim 
ef our unfortunate brethren who uever 
brought upon themselves this calamity, by 
a dissolute or profligate course of lite! No, 
they were from the beginning disqualitied 
from receiving parole communication.” 

« The deaf children now standing in your 
presence, fellow citizens, have never heard, 
as you and I have, the voice of maternal 
love. The accents of affection issuing trom 
the mother’s voice are unknown to thei. 
The salutations of the brisk morning, and 
the blessings of weary eve have made hw 
impression. ‘They have never been com- 


posed by the melody of the lullaby, nor by 
the sweetness of the cradle-hymn. Think 
of the emotion of a mother speaking and 
singing to her deaf offspring. The effort to 
be heard is vain. This is afflicting enough , 
but this is not the whole. She recollects 
that uot a single sentiment of morality, pi- 
ety, or duty, can be thus conveyed.” 

* In healthy cases, as the child advances 
in growth and time, the organs of speech 
begin to act. By imitation tue voice pro- 
nounces the sound that the ear has caught , 
and thus the junior members of society speak 
the dialect of the persons with whom they 
associate. But in the case of the persons 
before you, no sounds were received by the 
ear; and, of course, there was no inmita- 
tion to be made by the voice. The fond 
mother discovers that dumbness enchain= 
the faculties of the babe. To the misfortune 
ot deafness, is added the incapacity of « 
mute. In vain she encourages the suckling 
to exercise its lips, by forming the easiest 
sounds. fie is unable to combine the most 
ready labials, or to saiute her with the ein- 
dearing title of mamma. After all her e! 
forts to teach it, not a sentence, nor even a 
lisp of lauguage is heard. While the lips. 
and the tongue, and the throat, perform 
their other functions, they utter no articu 
late sounds. She sighs, and weeps at the 
discovery ; that the child who was born deat, 
is also dumb. Reluctantly, and with pierc- 
ing griel, she foregoes the pleasure of hear- 
ing its incipient prattle, and resigns the de 
lightiul task of teaching it the moods of cor 
rect enunciation, and the principles of vic- 
tuous demeanour.” 

‘fo these, the face of nature wears the 
garb Of universal and perpetual silence. 
‘The breezes whisper, the brooks babble, and 
the birds warble in vain. The clatter of the 
city, the hum aud buzz of business, and the 
clamour of the inhabitants, are nothing to 
them. They are equally inseusible of the 
angry howling oi the tempest, the threaten- 
ing roar of the ocean, aud terrifying bursts 
of thunder.” 


But notwithstanding these incapacities, 
they are perceptible of alleviation through 
the medium of the eye, which can com 


prehend the sign of a sound, and impress 
upon the memory that which is ordiaarily 
treasured up through the ear. 


‘“ Mueh can be accomplished for them 
(says the discourse) by hutnan means. Can 
be dune, did say? Let me correct myself, 
and say, much has been done alveady. The 
present undertaking is not an untried project, 
or Visionary scheme of benevolence. No, 
it isan experiment that has been successfully 
made; it is a proceeding sanctioned by re- 
iterated trial. ‘The cautious have no place 
to rest a doubt upon. The enterprizing con- 
-ider (he great work as achieved. What re- 
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mains is as plain as a school upon the plan 
of Lancaster.” 

«“ The task was deemed by the dncients, 
an impossibility: Lucretius has a séntimeut 
about it, which has been translated thus : 


To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 


“ Deaf and dumb persons may be instruct- 
ed in four different ways: 1. by significant 
gestures; 2. by spelling words on the fin- 
gers ; 3. by writing words and sentences at 
full length; 4. by actual articulation after 
the manner of those who hear.”’ 


Let us examine these methods: 1. Sig- 
nificant gestures. After the loss of hear- 
ing, these become natural to deaf mutes, 
and are the only means in their power of 
conveying their wishes to others. These 
significant gestures are natural signs which 
all the deaf comprehend ; but which are 
not so well understood by those who hear. 
These signs have arisen from the neces- 
sity of the case. The correspondence 
between the voice and the ear being de- 
stroyed, a new one has been adopted ; 
and a significant sign conveys, through 
the medium of the eve, an idea ordinarily 
received through the organ of hearing. 
By this natural method, all deaf mutes 
can communicate with one another. The 
difference of written language is nothing 
to them, for they have never learned it ; 
theirs is the language of signs, by means 
of which two deaf persons from the re- 
motest parts of the earth. are enabled to 
hold converse, while those gifted with 
speech could not be understood. These 
facts led the Abbeés De I.’Epee, Sicard, 
and others, to improve, extend, and com- 
bine these signs into a system; and, by 
their assistance, convey ideas which un- 
assisted nature could not effect. These 
signs are auxiliaries to the teacher, where- 
by information is conveyed and received, 
and afterwards reduced to writing; so 
that deaf mutes are finally learned to 
convey their ideas to those who do not 
understand their signs. | 

2. Spelling words on the fingers. In 
teaching deaf children, the first necessa- 
ry step, as with others, is to learn them 
their letters. This is the first part of the 
system of signs, and consists of a manual 


alphabet, or plate, contaming a certain 
position of the hand for each letter. From 
letters, the punil proceeds to spell short 
words by these mannal signs, and con- 
tinues to progress till a stock of words 
is acquired ; and each word impresses an 
idea upon the mind that is indelible, for 
such are selected as can be represented 
by a figure or image of the thing of which 
the word is a sign. Thus a house, a tree, 
a fish, a bird, are delineated, and spelled 
with the hand by the appropriate signs 
for the letters. 

3. Writing words and sentences at full 
leugth. The next step is to learn them 
the letters of the written alphahet, by 
making them write n aslate the words 
they learn, and exercising a class on their 
progress and skill. Thus, in a short time. 
the deaf acquire a knowledge of the print- 
ed and written alphabets, learn how to 
join them into words, and to combine 
words into sentences. From simple sen- 
tences, they proceed to longer and more 
compound ones; and thus learn to under- 
stand what others write, and become able 
to reply in writing. As we all learn by 
comparison, and the knowledge we have 
acquired assists us to understand what we 
did not know before, so with the deat 
mutes; one word, or one idea obtains an- 
other; and abstract ideas become as easi- 
ly understood as those which can be re- 
presented by sensible objects. In fine, 
they become perfectly acquainted with 
written language, even though they should 
be incapable of oral communication. 

4. Actua] articulation after the manner 
of those who hear. It is possible to learn 
the deaf and dumb to speak! and how- 
ever astonishing, it is nevertheless true ! 
The fact may be ascertained, we have 
seen it, by visiting the school in this city. 
To effect this, the eye of the pupil must 
be constantly directed to the person who 
speaks, and sometimes the hand is appli- 
ed to the muscles exercised hy the voice. 
The sound of the letters is first effected, 
and then words. This is done by the pu- 
pil imitating the expression of counte- 
nance, and the efforts of the teacher in 
uttering a sound. The labial letters and 
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sounds are the easiest acquired, as the 
eye immediately catches the motion of 
the lips; hence they soon learn to say 
mamma, papa, bread, butter, pepper, wa- 
ter-melon, apple-pye, &c. The nasal and 
guttural sounds are more difficult, and 
here the teacher applies the finger of the 
pupil to the side of the nose, or the hand 
to the throat, that while he utters a sound, 
the feeling of the pupil may inform hun 
that the exertion to produce such sound, 
requires the action of certain parts about 
the nose or throat. When the sound re- 
quires an expiration of more or less in- 
tensity, the back of the pupil’s hand re- 
ceives the impression from the teacher's 
voice. 

These methods of teaching the deaf and 
dumb are practised in the sehools for in- 
structing them. The latter method is that 
of Mr. Braidwood, who, in Scotland, was 
the first to make a successful application 
of this art in producing articulation. But 
the other methods are not dispensed with 
in learning them to speak. The first me- 
thod which has been detailed, is the na- 
tural one employed by deaf mutes them- 
selves. The second and third reduce the 
first to a system, and by a combination of 
the whole, the deaf, through a gradual 
progression, are brought to understand 
both printed and written language. The 
Abbeeé Sicard pursues this method, and it 
is denominated the French, in contradis- 
tinction to the English method of articu- 
ation, now successfully taught in London 
by Dr. Watson. Inthe New-York school, 
both the French method, and articulation 
are attempted. 

The subject under consideration, the 
discourse before us, and the School for 
Instructing the Deaf and Dumb, are re- 
commended to the attention of all who 
can bestow a leisure hour to read the dis- 
course, or visit the school. But before 
we part we offer another extract, distin- 
guished for its learning and science, lest 


some of our distant readers may be una- 


ble to see the original. 


“The atmosphere forms the connexion 
between the person who speaks, and the 
one who hears. The fact is worthy of be- 
ing mentioned, that the same fluid whieh 
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sustains the vital energy of the individual 
by its action upon the lungs, qualifies bim 
to be a social being, by performing the part 
of a messenger to convey intelligence. The 
percussion received by the air at the larynx, 
issues from the mouth in waves, or undula- 
tions varying in frequency, force, and mo- 
dulation. Proceeding at the rate of 1142 
feet in a second of time; their velocity is 
so great as, at short distances, to seem in- 
stantaneous. Their passage has been con- 
sidered as a most rapid flight. Homer repre- 
sents his heroes as speaking winged words,— 
ENLEA ILTEPOENTA. The ancient Greeks 
painted wings on the shoulders of Zephyrus, 
and other personified winds. Indeed, the 
story of Mercury, the swift morning herald 
of the sky, with his many wings, and bis 
manifold tongue, appears to be an ingenious 
allegory, to explain the celerity and mean- 
ing of articulate sounds. And Echo, the 
—— of the rocks and the caves, was proba- 
biy but another personification, to show how 
aerial tremors, repelled from hard surfaces, 
rolled back to the place whence they came.” 


Again, we cannot refrain from present- 
ing the well-written remarks addressed 
to mothers, with which we shall close the 
discourse. 


** We owe much, more in reality than the 
pride of many permits them to acknowledge, 
to our mothers. What cau equal the ten- 
derness of the female parent to her child ? 
She moulds her offspring to habits of action ; 
she instills into it principles of conduct 
The most early and important lessons of life 
are derived from this source. Mothers! 
know ye, and practice, the duties of your 
stations! You prepare citizens for the di- 
versified walks of life. Consider that much 
of their future success or disappointment, is 
derived froin you. More impressive, more 
lasting are your lessons than the boasted 
lectures of the academy or college. Where 
you are virtuous, intelligent, and decorous, 
the little ones, by imitating the beautiful 
pattern, become also good, wise, and well 
behaved ; when the contrary, the house is 
a polluted den. Such an exemplary mother 
is an invaluable treasure, both to the com- 
monwealth, and to her family. Let her be 
prized by some moral denomination ot 
worth, for her price cannot be rated in cur- 
rent money. Form the minds of your chil- 
dren to sentiments of love and affection, of 
attachment and of duty; and these will ge- 
nerally be indelible. It is mostly through 
the neglect of the parent that the weeds of 
disrespect and ingratitude take root in the 
garden of the mind.” 


To Dr. Mitchi'l’s discourse we have at- 
tached, on the same subject, the “ Cir- 
cular of the President and Directors of 
the Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb.** This small pamphlet 
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is composed of a circular, setting forth 
the objects and intentions of the Board of 
Directors of this Institution. It is from 
the pen of Silvanus Miller, Esq. and con- 
fains a feeling and warm address to the 
syinpathy of ihe citizens in behalf of the 
deaf and dumb. We are glad to see a 
man so high tn political standing, finding 
fine to peu so eloquent an appeal; and 
we trust that seience and humanity will 
not be deserted by him, for temporary 
views, and short-lived distinction. 

Another part of the Cireuiar contains 
asensible, well written, and short  Peii- 
tion to the honourable me Corporation of 
the City of Now-York.” This is from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry [. Feltus. It 
is followed by areport of the Committee of 
the Corporation, which, after a proper 
preamble, concludes with the following 
resoluiions, which were adopted. 

Resolved. Thet the Institution for the 
Instraetion of the Deaf and Dumb, be per- 
mitted io oceany, during the pleasure of this 
Roard, a room: in the third story of that part 
of the old Alatse-tfouse reserved for the use 
of the Corporation; provided it is used for 
no other purpose. except for the instruction 


ot the shofars.” 

Resolved, hat the Directors of said In- 
stitution be authorized to receive in their 
school, ten deaf and dumb persons, at the 
expense of the Corporation ; provided such 
persons are mn needy cireums tances, ane 
unable fo pay the expense of their instrue- 
tion, and are in! habitants of this ¢} ity and 


Arr. 3. MUSEUM OF 


Creneral Avcount of the Discoveries made 
the Loology of Ue Western Slates. 
By CLS. Rajinesque, in 


TADRUPEDS. The new ones 
te JO species They 


are, three melanotus, 
Se. phaiopus, and Se. ruber; two Foxes, 
Canis argur and Crris melanurus: 
one Lynx, ten Bats, the 
Vespertitio mudas, addition to those 
already deseribed in the Magazine; one 
Skunk, Mephitis titerrupta ; one Spalax ; 


three Jumping Mice, Gorlitius megalops, 


that the expense of each scholar shall not 
exceed forty dollars.” 

Resolved, That a donation of 500 dol- 
lars be made to said institution, to aid them 
in carrying into effect this laudable under- 

taking; and that a Warrant now pass for 
said amount.’ 

‘ Resolred, That the Committee on this 
subject be entrusted with the execution ot 
the foregoing resolutions. 

(Signed) STEPHEN ALLEN, 
JOHN MORSS, 
V. F. VAN AMRINGE, 


The circular concludes with a list of 
the Directors, and the terms of tuition, 
as signed by their Secretary, J. B. Scott, 
Visq. and, for the purpose of diffusing a 
knowledge of tins Tnstitution, we copy 
them, and conclude with recommending 
the pamplilets to general perusal. 


¢ The school is superintenced by the Rey. 
Mr. Stansbury. ‘To his wife is committed 
the domestic department, so far as tends to 
promote the convenience and comfort of 
the boarders who are studeats in the Ensti- 
tution. A committee of highly respectable 
ladies of the city, are appointed to visit the 
Institution, to suggest such regulations as 
may be proper in its domestic economy, 
with particnlar regard to the female scholars. 
Board per ann. including washing and 


mending, - - 
Tuition, including stationary - 40 00 


The branches of education are reading, 
Writing, arithmetic, &c. and articulation 
onthe plan of the celebrated school of Dr 
of England.” 

- Those w ho are unable to pay for thei: 
we ation, will be taught gratis.” 


Ix. 
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G. nizer, and G. leonurus; three Len- 
mings, Lemmus plimbeus, vittatus, and 
taipoides ; one Hamster, Cricedus fas- 
ciaius; four Mice, one Shrew-mouse, 
2. Braps. Among them three new 
genera, Riinanphus, Ramphosteon, and 
Symphemia, and at least 38 new species 
have been ascertained. These belong 
to the following genera:—Philomela, & 
— ; Cuculus, 1; Troglodytes, 1; Syl- 
via, 2; Muscicapa, 2; Perdix, |: Rallus, 
Taleo, 7; Mergus, 3; Anas, 5; Pha- 
laropus, 1; Tringa, 2; Charadrius, 2; 
Podiceps, Himantopus, 1, &e. 
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3. Repringks. About 30 new species 
have been detected. They-are, Testudo, 
3species; Trionyx, |; Crotalinus, 3; Si- 
rena, 3; Coluber, 10; Lacerta, 4; Sala- 
mandra, 2; Ranaria, 3; Crocodilus, 1, 
Ke. 

4. Fisurs. The total number of fishes 
inhabiting the Ohio, ts probably 100; of 
which 75 have deen ascertained, all new 
except seven: and 17 new genera have 
been discovered. "They are, Blennis, | 
species; Lota. 1: Perea, 2; Aplodinotus, 
1; Sciena, 3: Ttolocentrus, 5; Pegosto- 
ma, N. G. 1: Aplentrus, N. G. 1; Le- 
pomis, N. G. 2: Callimrus, N. G. 1; Po- 
moxis, N. G. 1; Qsmerus, 1; Salmo, 2; 
Clupea, 3; Glossodon, N. G. 2; Am- 
phiodon, N.G. 1; Catostomus, 10; Am- 
blodon, N. G. 2: Cyprinus, 2; Exoglos- 
sum, N. G. Hydrargvra, 4; Silurus, 
6: Noturus, N. G. 1; Glanis, N. G. 1: 
f.eptostoma, N. G. 1; Lenisosteus, 3; 
Sarchirus, N. G.1: Fsox, 2; Litholenis, 
N.G.1; Anguilla, 3; Polyoden, 2; Me- 
earhinus, N. G. 1; Accipenser, 2: Di- 
nectur, N. G. 1; Petromygon, 1; Opiie- 
tis, N. G. 1; Pristis. 1. 

5. Crustaces. One new genus, 
liops, and 6 new species: of which, As- 
tacus, 2 species: Gammarus, 1; Trilo- 
bites, 3 fossil species. 

6. Insects. More than 40 new species 
are ascertained: such as ‘Aphis, 12 spe- 
cies: Julus, 1; Blatta, 1: Termes, 2: 
Formica, 4; Aranea, 2: Ceccus, 2; Cu- 
jlex, 2; Locusta, 3; Libellula, 1: Minsca, 
3; Tipula, 1, &c. 

7. Worvs. Fournew gencra are dis- 
covered :—Lithiphus, 3 species; Potami- 
phus, t; Diplotomas, 1; Oxclaptis, 1; 
besides 2 new species of the genus Hirudo. 

8. Mornusca. As manv as 25 new 
genera, and 2!2 species, (mostly new) 
have been discovered; many of which, 
however, are fossil shells. They consist 
in 4 naked moliusea, of the genus Liss, 
36 fluviatile univalve shelis, 34 terrestrial 
univalve shells, 25 fossil univaive shells, 
42 fluviatile bivalve shells, and 760 fossil 
bivalveshells. Such as--(* these are fos- 


sils)—Helix, 4 species; Planorbis, 2: 
Ancylus, |; Mesomphix, N. G. t. univ. 
12; Trophodor, N. G. do. 10; Triodopsis, 
N. G. do. 2; Stenostoma, N.G.do 1: 
Toxostoma, N. G. do. 1; Xolotrema, N. 
G do. 1; Aplodon, N. G. do 1; Lym- 
nula, 13; Pleurotoma, N G. fl. un. 12; 
Ellipstoma, N. G. do. 4; Bulimus, 1; 
Rurvstoma, N. G. fl. un. 1; Notrema, 
M. G. do. 1; Ambloxis, N. G. do. 4; 
*Voluta, 2; *Solarium, 2; *#Belemnites, 
33 *Trochus, 3; *“Orthocera, 5; *Toxe- 
rites, N. G. un. 1; *Endotoma, N. G. 
do. 1; *Platinites, N. G. do. 1; *Tri- 
gorima, N. G. do. 1; *Euomnhales, 1; 
®Patella, 2; *Melanites, 2; Mvtilus, 1: 
Lepas, 1; Potamila, N. G. fl. biv. 34; 
Trunecila, N. G. do. 2; Stenodon, N. G. 
do. 3; Pleuroxis, N. G. do. 2; *Saco- 
nites, N.G.t; *Gryrhea, 5; *Ostrea, 2; 
*'Terebratula, 24; *Productus, 153 *Spi- 
rifer, 2; *Tellina, 1; *Coniclis, N. G. 
hiv. 2; *Cyphoxis, N.G. do. 5; *Mego- 
rima, N. G. do. 4; *Oxisma, N. G. do. 1: 
*Curvula, N. G. do. 3; *Apleurotis, N. 
G. do. 2: *Pachosteon, N. G. do. 1. 

9 Porves. They consist in 28 new 
genera, and 178% new species; all fossils 
except 2 species of G. Hqydrula, and 4 
species of G. Planaria. They are, En- 
crinites, 56 species; Pentagonites, N. G. 
3; Cladostoma, N. G. 2; Polytrema, N. 
G 1; Gonorites, N. G. Mestyrites, 
N.G. 2; Tubinera, 6; Nerania. 6; Go- 
10pera, N. G. 10; Actonyx, N. G. 1; 
Cvycloceros, N. G. 2; Tractinites, N. G. 
2; Crclorytes, N. G. 14; Carnopsis, N. 
G. 3: Cyclotrema, N. G. 1; Dyveterron. 
N.G. 2; Aplora, N. G. 4; Mastrema, 
N. G. 3: Nemorites, N. G. t; Lithos- 
trontrion, 1; Latepora, N. G. 1; Pori- 
mites, N.G. 23 Cellepora, 7; Millepora, 
12; Diplerium, N.G. 3; Siphopsis, N. 
G. 1; Xylopsis, N. G. 2; Lepocera, N. 
G. 1; Cladecerns, N. G. 2; Gonorima, 

G. 1; Rediopora, N.G. 4; Aleyonum, 
; Trianis, N.G. i: Megastoma, N. G. 
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Art. 4. GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 


Disquisiiion upon the Geography of the 
Interior of Africa. By the late John 
H. Eddy, Esq. 


The following interesting paper on the 
Geography of Africa, was written by 
the late Jonv H. Envpy, and read be- 
fore the New-York Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. It may be proper to 
remind our readers that a biographical 
sketch of that eminent geographer ap- 
peared in Vol. iii. No. 1. of this Maga- 
zine for May, 1818. 


To De Witt Clinton, Esq. President of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New- York. 

SIR, 

WAS lately applied to by Capt. 
James Riley of this city, to draw for 
him a map of part of Africa, to elucidate 

a Narrative he has just published, of his 

shipwreck, captivity, and sufferings, on 

the western coast of that continent, in 
the fall of the year 1815. I gladly com- 
plied with his request, as it gave me an 
opportunity of detailing interest- 
ing geographical intelligence, received 
by him from his Arab master. As the 
interior of this vast continent seems at 
present to excite a stronger interest in 
the public mind, than any other part of 
the world that remains unexplored by 
human industry, I am induced to solicit 
your attention toa short abstract of this 
part of his narrative, abstracted from the 
extraneous matter of his publication: to 
this, I shall take the liberty of adding 
some observations of my own, which oc- 
curred to me while engaged in consult- 
ing authorities for the map, an engraving 
of which is likewise offered to your in- 
spection.—famet, the Arab from whom 

Capt. Riley derived his information, ap- 

pears to have acquired considerable 

knowledge of the interior country, not 
only by two visits to Tumbuctoo, the pre- 


sent object of European research, but 
particularly by a long journey of 200 


miles to the southeast of that capital, to 
another large city, situated m the heart 
of Africa, far beyond the extent of our 
discoveries, on the banks of a great river, 
which is described to discharge itself into 
the Atlantic ocean to the southward of 
the Fquator. 

1 ought in the first place to premise, 
that Capt. Riley has been for many vears 
a respectable shipmaster out of this port, 
in the employ of different commercial 
houses, and has always supported an un- 
blemished character. Having visited the 
seat of government, to procure the re- 
payment of the ransom of himself and 
surviving crew, he was advised by several 
gentlemen, high in office at Washington, 
as wellas by some of our most distinguish- 
ed citizens, to arrange and commit his 
relation to the press, in hopes of deriving, 
from the liberality of the public, such im- 
mediate relief for himself and his desti- 
tute companions, as the general nature of 
the law for the relief of distressed Ameri- 
can seamen would not permit govern- 
ment to bestow. His narrative appears to 
me to evince a sensible and inquisitive 
mind, and is perfectly analogous to the 
most authentic accounts of that part of 
the world. These circumstances, I con- 
ceive, tend to strengthen our confidence 
in his relation of facts, so far as they 
came within his personal knowledge. As 
to Hamet, the Arab of the desert, from 
whom he obtained the most interest- 
ing portion of his geographical details, 
his title to belief will be considered here- 
after, when I shall have compared his ac- 
counts with concurrent testimony drawn 
from other sources. 

The shipwreck of the vessel took place 
near Cape Bojador, but the crew were 
subsequently driven to sea in an open 
and leaky hoat by the natives, and after 
exfreme suffering, were compelled to 
land again about 300 miles to thefouth- 
ward, in the neighbourhood of Cape Bar- 
bas, where they were seized and held as 
slaves by the wandering Arabs of the de 
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sert, and carried a considerable distance 
into the interior. Here the captain and 
four of his crew were purchased by Sidi 
Hamet, a travelling merchant from Mo- 
rocco, who carried them to Mogadore in 
order to obtain their ransom.—In their 
subsequent journey across the great and 
uninhabited desert of Zahara, they met 
with the deserted channels of large 
streams of water, and in travelling along 
the coast from Cape Noon northward, 
they observed evident proofs of the re- 
cession of the ocean, which appears for 
a great extent along the coast to have 
jeft its former shore dry, to the apparent 
breadth of several miles—circumstances 
confirming the accounts of other authors 
respecting the changes which the force 
of currents and accumulation of sand, 
have produced on this coast in the lapse 
of ages. He likewise mentions a cir- 
cumstance not before noticed, I believe, 
by anv former traveller, viz. that the sur- 
face of the great desert is considerably 
elevated above the fertile country on its 
borders ; a fact, if correctly stated, which 
would seem not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in the physical geography of this re- 
markable region. 

On the arrival of Capt. R. at Mogado- 
dore, he was induced, by motives of cu- 
riosity, to inquire of Hamet respecting 
his travels and adventures on the great 
desert; and learning that he had been 
twice at the famous city of Tombuctoo, 
and had even been far beyond that ca- 
pital, he was at the pains of writing 
down the narrative as it flowed from his 
lips, and was translated from the original 
Arabic into Spanish by a Moorish inter- 
preter, and Capt. Riley being himself ac- 
quainted with the latter language, imme- 
diately conveyed the sense into English. 

The incidents recorded of the first 
journey are not very remarkable.— 
It took place ten years previous to the 
narrative, which brings it to the year 
1805. They proceeded at first south- 
ward, near the sea coast, then eastward 
to Tombuctoo.—This city appeared to 
him to be very large, and was surrounded 
by a stone wall. It is inhabited and ge- 
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verned by negroes, the king being an 
old black man, who bore the title of She- 
gur, which, in their language, means good 
Sultan. So far from the Arabs being ia 
possession of the city, as Mr. Park was in- 
formed, when but a few days journey dis- 
tant, Hamet positively stated that they 
are confined by the negroes to a par- 
ticular part of the city, just as the Jews 
are by the Moors in Barbary. He also 
states, that ** the little river which ran 
close to the wall on the west, was quite 
dry, and all the people were obliged to 
fetch water from the great river, about 
one hour's ride, on a camel, (i. e. about 
eight or ten miles) to the southward of the 
city. This appears to confirm one im- 
portant particular nentioned by Adams, 
the American sailor who, about this time, 
was undergoing his examination by the 
African Association in London, that is, 
the existence of a river heretofore un- 
known, or at least unascertained before, 
close to the walls of Tombuctoo on the 
west. But Adams describes the latter, 
which was the only one he saw, as a large 
stream, while Hamet, on the other 
hand, observes, that * the little river was 
quite dry,” though he evidently speaks of 
it as not being usually in that state.— 
Some contradiction might be inferred 
from this difference in the description, 
but in reality, the two accounts corrobo- 
rate each other, and are both perfectly 
agreeable to the nature of things in that 
country, where nothing is more common 
than large streams and rivers, which ex- 
ist only during the rainy season, and when 
that is past, become stagnant, and are 
nearly, and sometimes quite exhaled by 
the proverbial heat of an African sun. 
Adams says, its waters were unpalatable. 
and its current slow, and that it contain- 
ed no crocodiles nor hippopotami, circum- 
stances exactly characteristic of such 2 
stream as I have supposed—the werds 
large and small are only relative terms. 
which it is obvious in the present case, 
might be indiscriminately applied to the 
same object. It is true, that Adams 
states that he left Tombuctoo in the 
month of June, which being at the end 
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of the dry season, the river, according to 
the above supposition, should have been 
nearly exhausted; but we must Keep in 
mind, that Adams, on his examimation be- 
fore the committee, excited some suspi- 
cion bv his minute dotail of dates, for it 
was difficult to conceive how an ilite- 
rate man in his situation sheuld pre- 
serve a distinct recollection of the daily 
lapse of time for many months together ; 
and his explanation, that he had impressed 
it on his inemory to enable him to esti- 
mate the distance he travelled in order 
to direct his attempts to escape, though 
very natural and apparently satisfactory 
to the committec, does not by any means 
prove that his calculetions were accurate. 


T therefore do not deem this obiection of 


much weight, wuen cpposed te the proba- 
bleand consistent deseription of thestream 
both by himself and the Arab. That they 
speak of the some river, cannot be doubted 
by any one who examines the respective 
accounts in connexion with the circum- 
stances that have been mentioned. This 
fact, then, of two rivers flowine in near. 
ty opposite directions, one of which is 
sometimes dry, seems to aflord an easy 
solution of the contradictory assertions 
ef former travellers respecting the 
course of the Niver at Tombuctoo. It 
seems highiy probable that those who 
spoke of it as flowing westward, had ei- 
ther seen, cr been iloiined of the little 


river of Mamet, (the la mar Zarah of 


Adams) and it is not surprising that tra- 
ders, or casual visitaiiis, wie had no mo- 
iives of curiosity, and made no inquiries, 
should assert that the river ran to the 

estward, while others, who were really 
acquainted with the Nicer, would notu- 


rally overioots the smater stream, and 


aflirm, and trulv, that the creat river of 


Africa ran tothe east. the unccr- 
tainty which has heretofore exisied re- 
Sj pee uns the course o: the river at iO 


bu ctoo seems to be satisfactory ac- 
counted for. It would require the learning 
and industry of a Renneil to trace tie ef- 
fects of thiselucidation Cirsugh the various 


writers, both Christian and Mahomedan, 
who have mentioned the subicet.. Tt mav 


probably furnish a clue to reconcile many 
apparent contradictions, and thus restore 
credit to many authors, whose errors on 
this point have condemned theirtestimony 
on many others that did not happen to 
arree with our preconceived ideas. 

Hamet’s second journey proved far 
more eventful and interesting than the 
first, and the incidents deserve to be re- 
lated more in detail. Instead of pursu- 
ing the usual route by the sea coast, they 
determined to steer directly for Tombuc- 
too across the widest part of the desolate 
and uninhabited desert. This caravan 
was very numerous, consisting of one 
thousand men, and four thousand camels. 
Its fate presents an awful picture of the 
horrors of the desert :— After being almost 
overwhelmed by drifis of deep loose mov- 
ing sand, the failure of water in the ex- 
pected wells reduced them to desnair, 
and a mutiny, which great numbers 
perished, completed their destruction. 
This happened at a famous watering 
place, called Haberah, which is placed 
on Rennell’s map, several days’ jour- 
ney northwest trom Tombuctoo. Hamet, 
and a few of the most considerate, es- 
caped under cover of the night, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cultivated lands to 
the south of the desert, when, turning 
eastward, they reached Tombuctoo, some 
days afier their departure from Wednoon. 
The remainder of the company were 
never heard of more. 

The arrival of this caravan had been 
long expected by the king of Tombuctoo, 
and as, according ‘to Hamet, the annual 
caravan from Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, 
had been that year likewise lost on the 
desert, the king was deprived of his 


usual supply of European goods, which he 


was in the habit of bartering with the ad- 
jomme uations. Nevertheless, having 


cailecied some tron, tobacco, salt, cloth, 


&e. he determined to dispatch a trading 


party to a great city, situated far to the 
southeast of Tombuctoo, called Wassa- 
nah. Eflamet and his companions were 
compclled to join this party, which con- 
sisted of 300 men (negroes) 3000 asses, 
but only 200 cemels. Thev first went 
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south from Tombuctoo, about two hours 
ride, to the banks of a great river, which 
is called at this place, Zolibib, which, 
without doubt, is the Niger, or Joliba of 
Park. On its banks they found a mise- 
rable village, which is probably the same 
denominated Kabra by former accounts, 
and called the port of Tombuctoo. Here 
they saw many canoes on the river.— 
They then journeyed to the eastward, 
inclining south, along the northern bank 
of the stream, for six days, when a high 
mountain appeared before them, and the 
course of the river tended more to the 
south. They halted two days ata place 
‘alled Bimbinah, whence, leaving the 
river on their right hand, they proceeded 
southeasterly for fifteen days, through a 
hilly and woody country, fell of wild 
beasts, when they came to the same river 
again, on the opposite or southwesterly 
side of which they saw many troops cf 
armed black men, who were almost na- 
ked ; and it hkewise appears, that during 
this interval they passed two very large 
walled towns, the names of which do not 
appear. 
proceeded on their journey in a southeast 


After resting five days, they 


direction, winding as the river ran for 
ihree days more, when they arrived at a 
very high ridge of mountains, the passage 
of which occupied them for the foilowing 
six days, and was very rugged and diili- 
cult. Tlese meuntains were covered 
with wood, and from their summits ano- 
ther laree chain was seen to the wesi- 
ward. On reaching the river again, 
which had passed through the mountains 
by a ditlerent way, they found it very 
narrow, full of rocks, and running wilh a 
violent current. After passing the moun- 
tains, they continued to pursue a winding 
direction for twelve days, crossing many 
small streams falling into the main river; 
ihis was almost daily in view on ther 
right hand, and looked large and deep. 
The chain of mountains above mentioned, 
was likewise seen stretching along on 
"Pie y sted 


ata ferrying place, aud then proceede:! 


the west side of the river. 


fifteen days in the same southeasterly di- 


reetion. most of the tune tn sieht the 


river, and at length reached the walls of 
Wassanah. This city he describes as 
being sitnated on the banks of the 
stream, in a broad valley, through which 
the river ran nearly south, with high 
mountains at a distance on each side. It 
is here so wide that a man can scarcely 
be seen on the opposite shore; the na- 
tives call it by the name of Zadi. A 
creat number of canoes were seen, some 
of which carried twenty men. But the 
most remarkable circumstances mention- 
ed by ffamet. is the account given by the 
brother of the kine of Wassanah. to one 
of his Arab companions, who could un- 
derstand his language, that the nerroes 
sometimes ceseended the river from 
Wassancth to the sea, in canoes, with 
cargoes of slaves, which thev. sell to 
pale men, whe come there in great 
boats, carrving guns as big as a man’s 
body, &e. voyage, he said, would 
require six moons, but it would take 


twenty moons to retnrn by land. T must 


refer to Cant. Pilev’s narrative fora more 
nartienlar deseription of the city, its in- 
habitants, &c. The Initer are all ne- 
eroes: the king, he says, ridesona large 


ammal, which ean only be the elenhani 


bv his deserintion. He also mentions 


ereat fish with lees o5 ehoundine in the 
river, these were donbtles either creco- 
diles or hippopotami:. He saw no camels, 
horses, or sheep, but oxen and asses were 


nienty : dates ard palm trees were cam- 


mon, and hikewtse another tree, which 
must be the cocoa, by the descrintion he 

fives Of US Tat. country is 
cultivated, esnecially with rice, and there 


maf mnumpers OF staves: the Vo 


are wre 
are all parans, and not unacquainted with 
fire arms. At Wassanah, the party con- 


tinued about two moons, durine which 
4 ? 3 
time it rained almost every dav. When 
they had disposed of their merchandise 


and receiveu in excnhanve siayves, iare 
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In consideiing this singular narrative, 
it may be remarked in the first place, 
that in our present state of absolute ig- 
norance respecting the interior of Africa, 
the truth or falsehood of such an account 
does not admit of positive proof. We 
cannot compare it with any other account 
to judge by the agreement of evidence. 
[It would seem that we can only deter- 
mine its claims to belief in the same way 
that we demonstrate some mathematical 
propositions, which are assumed to be 
true, because any otlrer inference in- 
volves an absurdity. Of Capt. Riley’s 
character I have already spoken, and shall 
add, that no one who knows him can for 
a moment doubt but that this account was 
really thus related by the Arab, through 
the medium of the Moorish interpreter. 
If this be admitted, it seems to follow that 
inany of the incidents mentioned could be 
derived from no other source than per- 
sonal observation, and therefore the nar- 
rative must be true, in these respects at 
least. For example, how could an igno- 
rant Arab be acquainted with the cocoa 
nut, which is not known in his own 
country or its neighbourhood? or with 
the circumstance of the king riding on 
an elephant, a species of magniticence 
we know to be common in Asia, but 
wholly unknown on the African conti- 
nent. The absence of the camel at 
Wassanah is likewise very natural, as 
these animals are peculiar to the desert 
and its borders, and are not found in the 
equatorial regions. It is incredible he 
could invent circumstances so consonant 
to truth, and it seems almost equally so 
that he should be acquainted by report 
with the productions «nd customs of coun- 
tries so remote, and so different from his 
own. I am aware that the elephant is 
not found ct present in a domestic state in 
any part of Africa—but we know from 
history, that they were formerly tamed.and 
used by the Carthaginians, in their wars 
with the Romans, and when we recollect 
the docility of these animals, and their 
great numbers in Africa, and that the in- 
terior of the continent affords ample space 
for unknown, but extensive and opulent 
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empires, there seems little reason to 
be surprised at acustom so common in 
Asia under the same circumstances; but 
be this as it may, how are we to account 
for his acquaintance with these facts ?>— 
If it is incredible that he should invent 
them, and utterly improbable that he 
should have heard of them by report, it 
seems to follow irresistibly, that his 
knowledge could be derived from the 
only remaining source of information, 
that is, from his own personal knowledge, 
or in other words, that his narrative is 
true. To this it may be added, that his 
general description of the country he 
visited, and its productions, the numher 
of wild beasts, the crocodiles and hippo- 
potami in the great river, the mild dispo- 
sition and manners of the negroes, all 
seem to be perfectly accordant to the ideas 
we should be led to form from the rela- 
tions of Park, and other accounts of the 
adjacent coast of the gulf of Guinea.— 
Had a rude and unlettered Arab, whose 
ideas were bounded by the horizon of his 
deserts, intended to impose on the credu- 
lity of a stranger, he would in ail proba- 
bility have betraved that proneness to the 
marvellous, which invariably character- 
izes the imagination of an unlettered 
man—but, on the contrary, the circum- 
stances he mentions seem so natural and 
consistent, that should his account be 
verified by the progress of discovery, 
there is not one particular to excite the 
surprise of future inquirers. 

The general direction of the Arab’s 
route from Tombuctoo to Wassanalh, it 
will be seen, was east southerly, which 
at a medium may be called east-south- 
east, and they travelled fifty-seven days ; 
allowing 21 3-4 miles per day (being 2 
mean of various computations of the ca- 
ravan pace) it will give 1240 miles ; de- 
ducting from this 25 per cent. for the 
winding of the road, 950 miles is left for 
the direct distance. This would bring 
Wassanah into the country or kingdom of 
Wangara, as marked on Rennell’s map, in 
about latitude —— north, and longitude —— 
east from Greenwich. I am sensible this 
is a very loose estimate ; nevertheless, 1! 
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anv credit is due to the Arab’s relation, 
it will scarcely be denied that it is a pro- 
bable approximation to the truth, and its 
errors can have little bearing on the 
question of the termination of the Niger. 
From the above point to the mouth of the 
Congo, is south by west 1200 miles, and 
supposing the crooked course is to the di- 
rect course as 3 to 2, it will give 1800 
miles of river navigation, which, at 30 
miles per day, would occupy 60 days, or 
two moons, as stated by the negro at 
Wassanah. But the strongest indication 
of the continuity of the stream may be 
drawn from the similarity of the names. 
The Congo, besides the common name of 
Baire, which, according to the Quarterly 
Reviewers of England, is in Africa an 
indiscriminate appellation for any river, 
is properly called by the natives, Enzad- 
di, or simply Zadi, as we are informed 
by Matthews, from whom most of our in- 
formation on the subject is derived, and 
who further observes, that the same name 
prevails for at least 600 miles up the 
river, as he learned from negroes who de- 
scended the stream with cargoes of slaves. 
Now, the Arab informs us it was called 
Zadi at Wassanah.—In short, we find at 
this place a very large stream, which is 
affirmed to be the same as the Niger, 
flowing to the south, and said to discharge 
itself into the ocean. On the other hand, 
we find at the point indicated, a very 
large river does issue from the continent, 
eoming from the north, and whose source 
is unknown. Secondly, the names of 
these streams are the same; and, Sdly, car- 
goes of slaves are described as descending 
the river from Wassanah to the ocean— 
the same species of merchandise is known 
to be brought down the Congo from an 
immense distance iniand. These con- 
siderations appear to amount te a strong 
presumptive proof of the identity of the 
two streams. If, from the above as- 
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sumed approximated distance of Wassa- 
nah from the mouth of the Congo, 1200 | 
miles, we deduct the 600 mentioned by 
Matthews, the unknown interval between 
the two is reduced to 600. And when we 
consider the extraordinary magnitude of 
both of them, and that they flow in the 
same direction, this interval can scarcely 
detract from the probability of their iden- 
tity. Should the progress of discovery 
prove them to be the same, there will be, 
I believe, no other stream that can dis- 
pute the claim of the great river of Ni- 
gritia and Congo to be the largest on the 
surface of the globe. 

A celebrated European publication has 
recently remarked, that considering the 
obstacles to penetrating into Africa, it is 
probable that we shall be indebted for a 
long time to come, to the reports of casu- 
al visitants and traders for any addition to 
our knowledge of the interior. By col- 
lecting and comparing these with each 
other, means will be gradually disclosed 
for obtaining in time more extensive and 
correct information. The present com- 
munication, I hope, will not be thought 
irrelevant to this purpose. The want of 
sufficient data in the loose recital of the 
Arab, has prevented me from announcing 
any new discoveries; I have confined 
myself to endeavour to draw fair infer- 
ences from probable facts. From the re- 
motest antiquity, this part of the world 
appears to have been the chosen regiou 
of romance, and D’Anville has well re- 
marked, that authors have been too prone 
‘* en abusant, pour auisi dire, du vaste 
carriere qui linterieur de l’Afrique y 
laissit prendre.” I trust, however, my 
observations will not be denied the nega- 
tive merit of being at least much less ex- 
travagant and improbable than many of 
the numerous theories to which the un- 
certainty of the subject has given rise. 
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Extracts from the Introductory Discourse 
on Medical Science, delivered in the 
University-Hall of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, in the City of 
New-York, on the 2d of November, 
1818. By David Hosack, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic, &c. in the University of New- 
York. 


GENTLEMEN, STUDENTS OF MEDICINE; 


EFORE I enter upon the subject of 

this day’s discourse, allow me for 
myself, and in behalf of my associates, 
the professors and trustees of this college, 
to oifer you my congratulations upon the 
auspicious circumstances under which we 
are at this time assembled, and to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the paternal 
care with which the interests of this in- 
stitution have been regarded by the re- 
gents of the university, the provision 
that has been recently made for our ac- 
commodation, and the liberality that has 
been manifested in behalf of medical 
literature by the Legislature. 

Happily too, the destinies of our insti- 
tution, and the other literary establish- 
ments of this state, are now confided to 
those whose abilities and attainments 
enable them to see their true interests, 
and whose patriotism and merited in- 
fluence in our public councils, give us 
the assurance that our exertions will con- 
tinue to receive that support which an 
enlightened government has it in its power 
to bestow. 

It must be acknowledged, that until 
within a few years, the literary character 
of the city of New-York has not been 
commensurate with the advantages which 
her central situation in the union, her 
numerous population, and her extensive 
and increasing commerce would have 
entitled her to expect; but that reproach, 
with pride it may be observed, has ceased 
to exist—the general diffusion of elemen- 
tary education among all classes of the 
community, as provided for by the school 
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fund of this state—the numerous literary 
establishments which have been recently 
formed—the organization of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, with the other 
associations composing the New-York 
Institution—the revival of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and the protection 
which has been given to these establish- 
ments by a liberal Corporation, have 
justly elevated the city of New-York to 
that rank which in other respects she has 
long enjoyed. | 

We have now too the gratification te 
state, that by means of the legislative 
aid which has recently been granted for 
the enlargement and improvement of the 
building in which we are convened, the 
medical school of New-York is now in 
possession of the most ample resources 
which an institution of this nature can 
require. 

Allow me to detain you a moment 
while I briefly enumerate a few of the 
more prominent advantages that are now 
offered to the medical students who resort 
to this city for instruction: 

In addition to the usual means of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of practical anatomy, 
you have access to an Anatomical Mu- 
seum of great value and extent, the result 
of many years labour and application, 
and which, in the preparations essen- 
tially necessary for the purposes of edu- 
cation, is not exceeded in any medical 
school of this cquntry, and is surpassed 
by few in Europe. 

In the Cabinet of Natural History be- 
longing to this cullege, in connexion with 
those attached to the New-York Histori- 
cal Society and Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, and the valuable collection that has 
been amassed by that indefatigable and 
skilful collector and preserver of the 
productions of nature, the proprietor of 
the New-York Museum,* the student is 
presented, under the guidance of Dr. 
Mitchill, our learned Professor of Natu- 
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ral History, with a view of the most im- 


portant objects that can arrest your at- 


tention in any of the branches of that 
useful science. 

In the department allotted to chemistry, 
vo attention or expense has been omitted 
on the part of the professor of that branch, 
er the trustees of this institution, that 
could add to the utility or interest of this 
highly important branch of medical edu- 
cation. 

With this view, an extensive Labora- 
tory has been erected, and furnished with 
all the apparatus necessary to illustrate 
the various processes and phenomena 
which this subject embraces. And, I 
add, that the gentleman who with so 
much ability and learning fills that pro- 
fessorship, has been unwearied in his ex- 
ertions to obtain the means of exhibiting 
to his class the most extensive course of 
experimental chemistry. 

To this institution also a very exten- 
give library, consisting of those works 
most essentially necessary for the pupil, 
has been recently added, and to which 
you will have access. 

In a word, gentlemen, as you will per- 
ceive by the Historical Sketch and Syl- 
labus lately published under the direction 
of our board of trustees, provision has 
been made for imparting instruction in 
every branch of medical literature. But 
these advantages, which New-York in 
eommon with her sister colleges in various 
parts of the union presents, are not the 
only attractions which she offers—she 
possesses others that are exclusively her 
own, arising from her situation, her com- 
merce, her population. 

The situation of New-York, I remark, 
is peculiarly favourable as the seat of a 
great medical institution. 

While its geographical and central po- 
sition render it of more easy access for 
the pupils who may resort to it from the 
distant parts of the union than any other 
medical school of this continent, the ex- 
tensive commerce she holds with the most 
populous cities of Great Britain, of the 
continent of Europe, and with every part 
of the civilized world, brings to our shores 


the earliest intelligence of every disco- 
very or improvement that may take 


place either in medicine or the numerous — 


branches of science with which it is as- 
sociated. 

The recent and unexampled increase 
in the population of New-York presents 
peculiar advantages in this respect. 

Let this truth be impressed upon our 
minds, and upon the minds of all to whom 
the interests of education are confided, 
that a great medical school can only exisf 
in a great capital. The history of every 
medical school that has attained to ce- 
lebrity in Europe, with the exception of 
that of Leyden, where the overwhelming 
talents of a Boerhaave secured its supre- 
macy, establishes this truth, and in this 
country it has already received the most 
ample confirmation. Nor need I call te 
your recollection the many vain and abor- 
tive attempts which have been made in 
different parts of this country as well as 
in Europe, to create such establishments 
without those advantages that are derived 
from a dense population. 

In a great city, so infinitely varied arc 
the diseases which present themselves to 
the physician, and so numerous are the 
accidents which fall under the notice of 
the surgeon, that they necessarily con- 
stitute more abundant sources of practi- 
cal information than are to be obtained 
under other circumstances. 

In New-York the pupil in this respect 
enjoys opportunities which he cannot ob- 
tain in the same extent in any other part 
of the union. For, in the New-York 
Hospital, independently of the Asylum 
for Maniacs, or the apartments appro- 
priated to obstetrics, between three and 
four hundred patients are daily prescribed 
for by the physicians and surgeons of that 
establishment. 

The commercial character of our city 
is no less favourable to the same important 
objects, and greatly adds both to the 
number and the variety of its diseases. 
Here are brought together the inhabi- 
tants of almost every part of the globe, 
with their peculiarities of climate, con- 
stitution, and habits of life. In this res- 
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pect too the student has the opportunities 


of witnessing, not only the ordinary in- | 


digenous diseases of our country, but 
many of those which are peculiar to dif- 
ferent nations and climates, and for which, 
in the course of his practice, he may 
have occasion to prescribe. And I trust, 
gentlemen, it will be admitted that in- 
struction at the bed-side of the sick is 
as essentially necessary to constitute the 
skilful prescriber, as practical seaman- 
ship is to the successful navigator. 
Happily for your improvement, several 
of the professors of this college are also 


physicians and surgeons of the hospital, . 


by which you have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the practical illustrations of the 
principles they inculcate. 

In that excellent institution you also 
have access to an extensive medical li- 
brary, consisting of the most respectable 
writings of ancient and modern times. 

I cannot notice this circwmstance with- 
out bearing testimony to the liberality of 
the gentlemen who compose the board of 
governors of that institution. Entertain- 
ing a due sense of the importance of that 
establishment as a place of instruction 
to the student ef medicine, they have not 
only embraced every opportunity, but 
have eagerly sought for occasions by 
which they could render it most profitable 
to the pupils who attend the practice of 
the house, as well as a comfortable asy- 
lum to the sick who are the objects of its 
charity. 

It is not a little flattering to our coun- 
iry to observe, that such has been its pro- 
gress in literature, and soabundant have 
been rendered the means of medical edu- 
eation, that at a recent graduation held 
at the university of Edinburgh, the fact 
was noticed by the Senatus Academicus, 
that they were no longer, as formerly, 
supplied with pupils from the American 
continent. In the account given of that 
graduation, it appears that the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon 
ninety-two gentlemen, a number much 
greater than at any preceding graduation. 


Of these eighty-seven were of Great 
Britain, four from the West-Indies, and 
one from the continent of Europe, but 
not one from the United States. 

After remarking the recent and extra- 
ordinary increase in the whole number of 
the medical pupils then attending at Edin- 
burgh, the Senatus Academicus observe, 
that the number of foreign students from 
either of the continents bears a very 
striking disproportion to what it formerly 
presented; yet they add, this difference 
‘‘ affords no ground for presuming that 
the medical students of the continents of 
Europe or America are either fewer in 
number or less sedulous than formerly 
in the pursuit of knowledge, or that the 
university of Edinburgh has become di- 
minished in general repute abroad.” 

They allege that ‘*it only proves the 
fact that Edinburgh has communicated to 
other seminaries what she herself has de- 
rived from Leyden, and that the pupils 
of her professors are now in their turn 
occupying professor’s chairs, and supply- 
ing with instruction those students whe 
would have sought it at their own uni- 
versity.” 

The important truth is now conceded, 
and the acknowledgment of it is cer- 
tainly most honourable, that the means 
of medical education are now so exten- 
sively diffused, both on the continent of 
Europe and of America, that it becomes 
comparatively unnecessary longer to re- 
sort to the parent institutions of Great 
Britain. 

While, therefore, we most gratefully 
acknowledge the obligations that are due 
to the first sources whence these advan- 
tages have been derived, Jet us not be 
unmindful of the duties that are now to 
be performed for ourselves and our coun- 
try. With the feelings which a sense of 
this independence inspires, and of the 
obligations that thence devolve both upon 
you, young gentlemen, as well as upon 
the teachers in this college, we enter 
upon the labours that have been severally 
assigned us in this university. 
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THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


To the Editor of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 


Dear Sir, 


O ™ the various subjects which the mo- 
dern history of America presents to 
the consideration of the philosopher and 
philanthropist, the case of our Indians is 
perhaps one of the most interesting. No 
one can deny that the unenlightened, in- 
fatuated, corrupted, and instigated abo- 
rigenes of this country, have, in many 
instances, met with savage treatment at 
the hands of the whites; and that consi- 
derable portions of the Indian race, who 
were suscentible of civilization, have been, 
often without provocation, cruelly perse- 
euted, hunted down, nay, exterminated, 
by those who call themselves civilized 
men, friends of liberty and justice; and 
who impiously assume the Christianname! 

et it not be said, however, that amid 
these carnageous storms, the voice of hu- 
manity was silent. Our “ red brethren” 
have always been objects of philanthro- 
pic solicitude. The disinterested labours 
of men who have dared to plead their 
cause and promote their welfare, have 
been, in some measure, crowned With 
success. And, I humbly trust, that the 
day is not far distant when benevolent 
minds, and Christians of all denomina- 
tions will unite in a general plan for pro- 
moting civilization and christianity among 
the American Indians. I was glad to see, 
in your number for September, a very im- 
portant article, drawn up by my learned 
friend Professor on The 
Progress of the Human Mind from Rude- 
ness to Refinement; exemplified in an Ac- 
count of the Method pursued by Col. Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, under the Authority of the 
Government of the United States, to civi- 
lize certain Tribes of Savages within their 
Territory.” Too much cannot be said 
on this fertile subject. Every article of 


intelligence which may have a tendency 
to interest the benevolent public in be- 
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half of the American Indians, should be 
circulated as widely as possible. In the 
beginning of the last month, 1 met with 
the enclosed * Account of the Cherokee 
Schools, communicated by Gen. Calvin 
Jones, of Raleigh, to the editor of the Re- 
gister ; and it is offered for insertion in 
your Magazine. Occasional letters from 
the missionary establishment over which 
the Rev. Jonn Gamsotn and his wife 
preside, at Spring-place in the Cherokee 
country, and other sources of authentic 
information, enable me to state some facts 
in addition to the account of Gen. Jones. 

Mr. Gambold is an industrious and tru- 
lv prous man. As is often tho case among 
Moravian missionaries, besides imparting 
ohristian knowledge to his Indian people, 
and teaching them the useful arts, he is 
necessitated to provide his bread with the 
labour of his hands. His excellent wife, 
who possesses a strong mind, a refined 
understanding, and a christian zeal in the 
noble cause wherein they are engaged, 
is also indefatigable in aiding her perse- 
vering husband, and administering to the 
temporal and spiritual wants of their pu- 
pils. Though the number of Indian chil- 
dren whom they educate is small, yet 
there is a continual accession, whilst 
those who have enjoyed the  beuefits 
of the mission, make room for others. 
and endeavour to exhibit in their com- 
munity the salutary lessons which they 
have been taught. The scholars are 
maintained entirely at the expense of the 
United Brethren. Renatus 
Hicks, the acting chief of the Cherokees, 
has great influence in his tribe, and is a 
very pious and useful man. On Good- 
Friday, April 16, 1813, at Spring-place, he 
was received as a member into the church 
of Christ, by holy baptism, and has since 
continued a faithful professor of the 
Christian religion. Some of the other 
members of Mr. Gambold’s flock, whose 
names could be mentioned, are repre- 
sented as sincere and devout followers of 
Jesus. 
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The other missionaries among the 
Cherokees, who act under the superin- 
tendence of the American Board of Fo- 
reign Missions, and who have a mission 
establishment at Chickemaugh, patro- 
nized by government, directed their first 
steps to the Rev. Mr. Gambold, and were 
received in the most affectionate manner. 
The gratifying particulars of their recep- 
tion will unquestionably remain indelible 
on their minds. They were greatly as- 
sisted in their undertaking, by the expe- 
rience, the counsel, and brotherly love of 
the worthy Gambold. And here, permit 
ine to state, in the lanruage of a rever- 
end brother. ‘ that the United Brethren 
are proceeding, with unabated ardour, in 
the important and°interesting cause in 
which they are engaged, of sending the 
gospel to the benighted heathen, and of 
forming missionary stations among them. 
And they do this, literally, in humble 
faith on that unchanging God who has 
promised never to leave nor forsake his 
believing people. The debt which they have 
contracted for this purpose, still amounts, 
tt is believed, to about twenty thousand 
dollars more than they alone have it at 
present in their power to liquidate.” 

Susberiptions and donations towards the 
support of the missions of the United 

Brethren (or Moravians) will be thank- 

fully received by the ministers of their 

congregations throughout the United 

States, particularly by the Rev. Benja- 

min Mortimer, !04 Fulton-strect, New- 

York: Rey. William H. Van Vleck, 74 

Race-street, Philadelphia; Rev. Chris- 

tian F. Schaaff, Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 

nia; Rev. George G. Miller, Newport, 

Rhode-Island; and by the Right Rey. 

Jaccb Van Vieck, Salem, Stokes coun- 

ty, North-Carolina. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

FREDERICK CARISTIAN SCHAEFFER. 

New- York, Nov. 13, 1818. 

Account of the Cherokee Schools. Com- 
municated by Gen. Calvin Jones, of 
Raleigh, to the Editor of the Register. 
As the notice which you have publish- 

ed of the schools in the Cherokee nation, 


Dec. 


from the imperfect hints furnished in con- 
versation, seems to have been well re- 
ceived, and to have excited interest, I 
very readily comply with your request to 
five a2 more circumstantial account of 
those schools, and of the prospect they 
afford of civilization to a nation that has 
enlisted all my sympathies in its favour, 
and I am much gratified to learn that your 
views and sentiments on this subject are 
so entirely in accordance with my own. 

I must premise, that when I visited the 
Cherokee nation lately, I had no predi- 
lections in its favour. I had known some~ 
thing of two tribes of Indians, and that all 
attempts to civilize one of them had been 
unavailing, and had every where seen the 
various tribes recede, and melt away at 
the approach of the white people. | had 
always believed the enthusiastic geal of 
good men Ied them to expect human 
means would effect what had been denied 
by an interdict of nature; that there 
were physical as well as moral causes 
which would for ever prevent the civiliza- 
tion of these savages until the capabilities 
of their minds were improved, matured 
and perfected, by the long continued ex- 
istence of their race and species. But I 
have seen the nation, and have witnessed 
the success of the attempts which are 
making to instruct and humanize them, 
and am no longer sceptical. I renounce 
my Darwinian error. I firmly believe, if 
the efforts now making are duly seconded, 
the little that remains of a brave and un- 
fortunate nation will be rescued from bar- 
barism, suffering, and utter annihilation. 

Heretofore there seems to have been 
more zeal for christianity, than knowledge 
of the constitution of the human mind, em- 
ployed in missionary labours. Little isto 
be expected frorn preaching abstruse doc- 
trines to men who have never been tauglit 
the exercise of their thinking faculles. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions 
have profited by past experience; they 
have anatomised the mind, and know its 
properties and structure—they have learn- 
ed, (to borrow the idea of the poet) that 
the twig must be bent to give fashion to 
the tree. 
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The first school in the Cherokee nation 
was founded by the Moravian Society of 
Salem, in North-Carolina, about twenty 
years ago; and has been continued without 
interruption, but on a limited scale, ever 
since. The Rey. M. Gambold is the pre- 
sent missionary. He is a plain, worthy 
man, and supports his family chiefly by the 
labour of his own hands, while his wife 
instructs ten or twelve Indian children. 
On the Sabbath Mr. G. preaches. Charles 
Hicks, the second man, nominally, in the 
nation, but in influence the first, is a 
member of his church; and is reputed 
an enlightened and devout Christian, who 
does honour to his profession. But the 
most considerable school is at Chicke- 
maugh, under the superintendence of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 
Its first instructer was the Rev. Cyrus 
Kingsbury, who went into the nation 
three years ago, and left it last winter to 
found a school among the Choctaws. It 
is due, however, to the distinguished me- 
rit of the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, of 
Tennessee, to state here, that he was the 
ploneer in this business; having, by his 
individual exertions, maintained a school 
taught by himself in that part of the na- 
tion, many years ago; which, however, 
the difficulty of subsisting, and much un- 
founded obloquy thrown upon his conduct 
and motives, made it expedient for him 
to abandon. 

The present head of the mission is the 
Rev. H[ard Hoyt, a venerable, pious, 
sensible, and discreet man; who, with 
his wife, and six interesting children, left 
the pleasant valley of Wyoming, in Penn- 
sylvania, to encounter the difficulties, 
and endure the privations of a wilderness, 
with the single view of extending the 
blessings of civilization and christianity 
among the Cherokees. The teacher of 
the school is Mr. William Chamberlain, 
of Vermont. The steward and manager, 
Mr. Moody Hall, of New-York; and there 
are two young men learning the Chero- 
kee language, witha view to increase the 
utility of their labours, Danicl 8. Bea- 
trick, and L. Long. 

This institution is very creditably pa- 


tronized by government. The expenses 
of the buildings for the accommodation 
of the families atiached to the mission, of 
the Indian pupils, and of the school, are 
defrayed by Col. Meigs, the Indian agent, 
who furnishes, at the charge of the govern- 
ment, all the requisite implements of bus- 
bandry. A fertile tract of land is loaned 
to the missionaries, so long as the insti- 
tution exists, which serves the double 
purpose of lessening the burden of ex- 
pense upon the Board of Missions, and 
of initiating the Indian youth into the 
principles and practice of agriculture. 

The school is conducted en the Lan- 
castrian plan, and consists of 53 scholars, 
of whom 49 are Indians. I spent a day 
in the school, taught and heard every one 
of the classes myself, and I declare that 
I never saw a better regulated school, or 
scholars of more promising dispositions 
and talents. ‘They were quick in appre- 
hension, retentive in memory, docile, and 
affectionate. The greater number of the 
scholars were between 8 and 12 years of 
age: a few were 16, and one, I think, 
was 18. This last was a young woman 
of much merit; she read well, conversed 
sensibly, was grave, dignified, and grace- 
ful in her manners, bandsome in her per- 
son, and would be an ornament to almost 
any society. I was told that at their fe- 
male society meetings, when asked to 
pray, she always unhesitatingly did so, 
and in a manner peculiarly fervent and 
eloquent; her name is Catharine Brown. 
Not four years ago she wore the dress, 
spoke the language, and had the manners 
of her nation. Lydia Lowry, Allice Wil- 
son, and Piggy Wolf, three other Indian 
girls that I recollect, of less mature age, 
were good scholars, and genteel and 
agreeable in their manners. Edward, 2 
orother of Catharine Brown’s, and too 
many other boys tu be enumerated, would, 
for their open, manly covntenances, cor- 
rect manners, and decent schou] acquire- 
ments, obtain respect and consideration 
in any community. 

The school is opened and closed by 
prayer, and ali the scholars join in sing- 
ing hymns. Those who merit them, re 
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ceive as rewards, daily and twice a day, 
for punctual attendance,” behaviour,” 
and diligence,’ cards, or tickets, with 
the initial letters of those words printed 
on them, which are valued at half a cent, 
a cent, and three half cents. These are 
current money, and are received in pay- 
ment for knives, books, or whatever else 
they wish to purchase. For damaging 
slates, losing pencils, negligences, &c. 
&c. they are sometimes fined in tickets. 
The children value these tickets highly, 
both for the honour which the number of 
them confers, and the substantial profit 
they afford. 

All the scholars live at the mission 
house, where they are both clothed and 
fed gratuitously, unless their parents 
choose to pay. the expense, which is not 
often the case. Bes'des the literary, re- 
ligious, and moral instruction which they 
receive, they are taught practical farm- 
ing, and are initiated into habits of in- 
dustry, anart and virtue unknown among 
savages. They all eat in a spacious hall 
attached to the rear of the mansion house; 
the girls at one table and the boys at an- 
other, at which the pastor, teacher, and 
the ladies of the family preside. The or- 
der and decency observed at their meals 
equally surprised and pleased me. The 
boys occupy several detached cabins as 
lodging-rooms, which form the right wing 
of the mission-house; the girls, a spacious 
one on the left, where they are accom- 
panied by a daughter of Mr. Hoyt. They 
sit and work in the main building, where 
they form busy, interesting, and pleasing 
groups, around some of the ladies of the 
family. 

What is learned in the school room is 
not the most considerable, nor, consider- 
ing the situation of the nation, the most 
important part of their education. They 
are made practical farmers under the di- 
rection of an excellent manager, by which 
means they give direct support to the in- 
stitution, and procure important advan- 
tages to themselves. 

Every Monday morning the labours for 
the week are assigned to each, the boys 
being mustered before the house, and the 
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girls being assembled within it. The for- 
mer, according to their employments, are 
denominated hoe-boys, axe-boys, plough- 
boys, &c. and among the latter are divided 
the duties of carding, spinning, cooking, 
and house work, and making and mending 
the garments of the scholars. Every 
morning of the week afterwards, the boys 
are summoned into line by the sound of a 
whistle. After the roll is called, the 
classes are designated by naming their 
avocations, when the members of each 
break out of the ranks at once, and enter 
upon their second employments with great 
spirit and alacrity. They remain in school 
six hours a day, and w_ k four or five. 1 
went round to visit them at their several 
labours in the wood and in the field, and 
found them every where busy and cheer- 
ful. They seemed, by their manner, to 
require no other recreation. A prudent, 
well regulated system of moral discipline, 
appeared completely to supersede the ne- 
cessity of every kind of corporeal punish- 
ment or physical coercion. The utmost 
harmony reigned throughout. Neither 
idleness nor games gave them occasion for 
feuds or dissentions. Their affection for 
their teachers seemed to be unbounded. | 
have seen the boys, by half dozens, sur- 
round Mr. Chamberlain, when he came in 
fatigued, clasp him round the neck and 
arms, all eager to tell or ask something 
and engage his attention; and when he 
had good-humouredly shaken off one set, 
he would be immediately surrounded by 
another, clamorous as black birds. A 
command, however, would always reduce 
them instantly to order and place. Play 
is occasionally allowed. One boy will 
throw up a gourd or shingle, which will 
come to the ground, with a dozen arrows 
sticking to it. Bathing in the fine clear 
stream of Chickamaugh is permitted twice 
a week. Indeed an Indian would not 
dispense with this, for they are serupu- 
lously attentive to cleanliness. An Indian 
child runs into the water as natural as a 
duck. I have seen them (particularly in 
the Chickasaw country) scarce six years 
old, up to their chins in the stream of 2 
bold creek. Co}. Meigs, the Indian agent. 
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asked a Cherokee girl why she did not 
marry a white man who paid his addresses 
to her. She replied, that she could not 
endure white men, they were so dirty; 
never, as she understood, bathing increeks 
as the red peaple did. 

I have seen the girls at their several 
employments, forming circles round some 
of the ladies of the family, beguiling the 
time by singing and conversation; and 
seeming, as no doubt they really were, 
very happy. The white children of the 
mission family are treated in ali respects 
as the Indian children are. Indeed, an 
exemption from any part of the routine 
of duty and labour would be no favour. 
To the Indians this course is indispensibly 
necessary to their civilization and future 
welfare ; and | am not sure but the plan 
of the Chickamaugh school, in all its de- 
tails, is the best that could be devised for 
children in any community. During the 
week of my visit it fell to the lot of a girl 
(a young lady [ might with propricty style 
her) to wait at table, as a part of the 
household tabours, and she performed 
the duties with equal propriety, cheer- 
fulness, and grace. It was felt to be, as 
it really was, perfectly proper and honour- 
able, because it was a place that each 
one in turn was destined to fill; and no 
ideas of servitude could of course be at- 
tached to it. This young woman was the 
daughter of a wealthy, high-minded chief, 
who kept a good table and servants; at 
whose house I have been handsomely en- 
tertained, and who spoke of the economy 
of this school in terms of Ligh commen- 
dation. 

The Indians are mostly favourable to 
the mission. Mr. Hoyt is known among 
them by the appellation of the good man: 
and some profess to love to hear the good 
book talk, as they term reading the Bi- 
ble. Every where the mission family are 
treated by the Indians with great respect 
and affection, and they will rarely receive 
pay from them for what they are accus- 
tomed to consider as sources of profit, and 
subjects of charge upon traveliers. This 
is not the unmeaning politeness with which 
Indians have been charged. It is a very 
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emphatic expression of their sense of the 
disinterested and useful labours of the 
missionaries. Ata late national council, 
two men were appointed as special safe- 
guards of the persons and properties of 
the missionaries. A little circumstance 
which took place a few days before I was 
at the school, speaks very distinctly the 
sentiments which prevail. An old Indian 
woman, who seemed not to have a ves- 
tige of civilization, brought a little sa- 
vage, her grandson, to place at the school. 
When the former was about to depart, she 
wept so much over her child, who cried 
to accompany her, that Mr. Hoyt appre- 
hended she would not leave him, and 
through an interpreter assured her that 
he would in afew days be reconciled to 
his situation. She replicd that she had 
no intention but to leave him; that the 
parting was very painful to her, but she 
too well knew what was for the child’s 
good. An Indian who had once been to 
visit the President at Washington, told 
me that civilization had made the white 
people great, but ignorance had made the 
Indians dwindle away to nothing. Most 
of those with whom I conversed seemed 
to feel the sentiment of patriotism strong 
in their bosoms, to deplore the fall of their 
once wide extended and powerful nation, 
and to be anxious that the little of it which 
remained, should be saved from annihila- 
tion. Who that himself enjovs the com- 
forts of civilized life, and the consolations 
of religion, and knows the wants and ca- 
pabilities of these people. would withhold 
a contribution to a purpose so beneficent 
and full of merit? 

« One or two facts will enable all to judge 
for themselves of the teachableness of 
their dispositions, and their capacities for 
acquirement. A wild, naked-legged boy, 
eight years old, named Chees-quanee-tah, 
ora Young Bird, who could speak nothing 
but Cherokee, came for the first time in 
the school on the day on which I visited it ; 
and T taught him the letters of the alpha- 
bet but three or four times over, using 
some device to impress them more strong- 
ly on the memory, in one of which [ was 
assisted by a beautiful and sprightly little 
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girl, who told me she was the black war- 
riors daughter. This was, to place the 
letters, O, C, U, together, the pronmncia- 
tion of which, in the Cherokee tongue, 
signiies good; which [ made lnm under- 
stund was applicable to him The little 
girl, who spoke English tolerably, in a 
playful manner, with a look full of arch 
sunplicity, told me her mother seldom ap- 
plied it to her; but much oftener a word, 
of which I have now forgotten the Indian, 
that signified bad. At night the boy dis- 
tinctly remembered seven letters of the 
alphabet. 

A little girl, by the name of Jenny 
Reece, had been six weeks in the school, 
and could spell very well in words of three 
letters ; and yet had never, in conversa- 
tion, been heard to utter a word of Eng- 
lish. It is remarkable of the Indians, that 
when they commence expressing their 
ideas and wants in English, they ina tine 
surprisingly short, speak it very distinctly. 
But they cannot be persuaded to spealk, 
until conscious of their ability to doit well; 
afraid, I suppose, of drawing upon thetmn- 
selves ridicule: and, indeed, their first 
essays are calculated to excite laughter 
in many, when the ardour of their anxie- 
ty to be understood, prompts them to pre- 
mature efforts. Like the Greeks and 
tomans, they place the object before the 
agent. T heard this from a boy anxious 
to go to the store, on mai day. ‘*Store 
xo to who? want some tome.” It was 
predicted from their usual progress, that 
this boy would speak correct in a month. 

The mention of Jenny Reece brings 
her father’s name and merit before me, 
ond I hope to be pardoned for a passing 
notice of him, though apparently very re- 
motely, if at ail, in connexion with the 
school. This Charley Reece was a dis- 
tinguished warrior, and one of the three 
Indians who, at the battle of the Horse 
Shoe, swam the river jn sight of the con- 
tending arinics, under the showers of ar- 
rows and bullets, and brought over the ca- 
noes which contributed co essentially to 
ihe dislodgement and deicat of the Creek 
Iudians. Gen. Jackson mentioned him 
most honcurably ia his despatches and ge- 


neral order; and President Madison wrote 
him a letter and presented him with a 
superbly mounted rifle, with suitable in- 
scriptions. This, once his boast, is his 
pride no longer. I had some conversation 
with him, and he spoke of his military 
exploits with evident reluctance. This 
onee haughty warrior is now a bumble 
and devout professor of the religion of 
Jesus. The wild hunter who could not 
endure the restraints of home and but one 
wife, is pow the industrious and prosperous 
farmer, and the respectable head of a 
happy family. This man’s example—the 
happiness he has conferred on a wife and 
amiable children, is surely enough to 
overturn infidelity in the heart of obsti- 
nacy itself, and make the most heedless 
anxious to promote the diffusion of prin- 
ciples capable of such happy influence. 
I belong to no church or seet, but T have 
seen too much of the benign effects of 
religion, to withhold from it this testimony 
mm its favour. Tam convinced of the ve- 
ry great and essential importance of its 
principles and doctrines to civilization. 
The Chinese can make pictures, and the 
Turks carpets, but they are barbarians; 
and neither science nor manners will ever 
obtain there until the domestic fireside 
beapmes the place where confidence can 
repose itself, where the best and holiest 
affections of our nature can find their so- 
lace, and where the infant mind will be 
formed under the influence of precept and 
example. Polygamy is at eternal and ir- 
reconcileable war with civilization. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that there 
isone certainly, and, believe, two schools 
in the nation, supported and patronized 
exclusively by the Indians. I visited one 
of the patrons. Tle complained much of 
the moral character of the master, and 
said he had seen him drunk even on the 
Sabbath, and threatened to dismiss him. 
This teacher, a native of Europe, had 
the common stipend of country school- 
masters allowed. was allowed to cullivate 
as much land as he pleased, and had a 
good number of scholars; but the Indians 
were scandalized at his irregularities, and 
I expect, if they failed to civilize him, they 
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would, as they threatened, discharge him. 
i neither saw the teacher nor his school. 
Ti would swell this article to a size too 
yreat for a newspaper, were I to speak of 
the character and manners of the Indians; 
and it would, besides, be foreign to the 
object for which I commenced it. 1 will, 
therefore, only say ina few words, that 
i feund them every where kind and oblig- 
ing in their deportment, and correct in 
their conduct; that in their houses, and I 
entered not a few, I observed a general 
appearance of order and neatness that in- 
diéated comfort. The women seemed 
very industrions in various domestic cin- 
ployments; and the men much more so, 
in their agricultural pursuits, than in any 
{ndian nation I ever visited. Many of 
them had considerable plantations, and 
two, at whose houses I was, owned seve- 
ral negroes, and employed white mem as 
overseers; and all had horses and cattle. 
Every thing, I thoughi, manifested the 
progress of civilization, and the practica- 
bility of its soon attaining the ordinary 
degrees of perfection. 

Possibly this brief exposition of facts 
an4 circumstances, new to most of the 
readers of the Raleigh Register, will ex- 
«ite in the benevolent a desire to strength- 
en the hands of those employed in this 
work ¢f instruction, and of giving them 
ihe means of more extended and general 
usefulness. The education of the Che- 
rokees will only be limited by tle ability 
io found and support schools. I have no 
correspondence with the Board of Mis- 
sions, but presume donations to their 
Treasurer in Boston, Jeremiah Evarts, 
will be acceptable. It is equally likely 
that the Moravian Seciety of Salem would 
not refuse benefactions, though they have 
never asked contributions. ‘The geod 
they bave done has been their own, and 
it has been done without ostentation. I 
was told that plain ready made cloihing 
for boys, particularly trowsers and hunt- 
ing shirts, was wanted. Dr. Strong, of 
Knoxville; A. J. Huntingdon, of Augus- 
ta; George Dunning, of Savannah; Dodge 
and Sayre, of New-York; and the Su- 
perintendent of Indian affairs. ashing- 
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ton city, will remit any thing to the mis- 
sion house at Chickamaugh, that is com- 
mitted to their care. I add this paragraph 
at the suggestion of a traveller now coy- 
fined in this city by sickness, who ob- 
served to me yesterday, ‘* that the good 
deeds of men fell short of their beneficent 
wishes, from not knowing how and where 
to dispense their liberalities.” 


New- York, Nov. 19th, 1818. 
Sir, 

Since I addressed you relative to the 
Inprans, three young Cherokces have ar- 
rived in this city, and bring acconnts 
from Spring-place. Once of these Indians 
has been 6 years under the care of the 
Rey. Mr. Gambold; another, 4 years; and 
the third, a shorter time. They are on 
their way to the Missionary College at 
Cornwall, Connecticut; where several 
Indian youths are already pursuing their 
studies. 

if chevy follow the cxcellent advice 
which they have received from their atfee- 
tionate imstructers at Spring-place, they 
mnay, by the divine blessing, become use- 
fal men. It must be acknowledged, that 
by sending these youths so far from their 
kindred tribe, to be placed for a time 
among the whites, though much may be 
gained, much is also hazarded. How- 
ever, the character of those to whom these 
fuvenile descendants of the aborigines 
are intrusted, warrants us to anticipate a 
happy result. Our friendsat Spring-place, 
write under date of the 2d Oct. 1818. 
that they are about erecting a meeting- 
house at the expense of the Missionary 
Society of the United Brethren. They 
say, ‘it is our wish to be as little expen- 
sive as possible to the Missionary Society ; 
however, having been necessitated to hire 
a carpenter for one dollar per day, it may, 
when finished, require a good sum.”” And 
further, ** Mr. Gambold has to direct, and 
with his hands to assist daily, from morn- 
ing until night.” 

Contributions towards defraying the 
expense of the new church or meeting- 
house at Spring-place. for the benefit of 
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the Cherokees, will be thankfully receiv- 
ed by the Rev. B. Mortimer, 104 Fulton- 
street, New-York. 
Very respectfully, 
Yours, 
Freperick Crristian SCHAEFFER. 

Descriptive and Practical Observations 
upon the Mountains of New- England, 
more especially these of Vermont and 
New-Hampshire. By Alden Part- 
ridze, Esq. lite Captain of the United 
Slates Engineers, &c. in a Communi- 
edtion to the Hon. Samuel L. Mitehill, 
Surgeon General of New-York, §c. 
daied Norwich, Vermont, Cctober 23, 

DEAR Sir, 

Tn addition to the statement contained in 
my former communication to you, relative 
to the mountains in this section of our 
country, I now take the liberty to submit 
some further observations upon the same 
subject. The mountains of New-En- 
gland (including under this name all the 
country lying east of Hudson River and 
lake Champlain) I conceive may be 
ranked under two grand divisions. First» 
the chain of Green Mountains, which, 
jn its most extensive sense, may be 
considered as constituting the great 
back bone of that portion of the coun- 
try situated between Connecticut river 
on the east, and Tfudson river and 
lake Champlain on the west; and, se- 
condly, the Muose Lillock range, which, 
in hie manner, may be considered as 
constituting the back bone of the re- 
maining portion of country situated be- 
iween Connecticut river on the west, 
and the Atlantic on the east. The chain 
of Green Mountains, in its most exten- 
sive sense, consists of two distinct and 
nearly parallel ranges. The eastern, or 
main range, commences at West Rock, 
a huge, and on the south side, an almost 
perpendicular precipice, situated about 
three miles northerly from the head of 
the bay on which New-Haven stands. 
Thence it continues in nearly a north 
direction through the states of Connecti- 


cut and Massachusetts, forming the height 


of land between Connecticut river on 
the east, and the Housatonic. (which rises 
in Lanes- Borough in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and pursuing its course to 
the east of south, empties into Long- 
Island, between Milford and Stratford in 
('onnecticut) on the west. Throughout 
this distance, it does not attain any con- 
siderable elevation, nor are there any 
rocks of celebrity. It admits of cultiva- 
tion to its sumnnt, and constitutes a most 
excellent tract for grazing. Entering the 
state of Vermont, its altitude increases 
more rapidly. This increase, however, is, 
in general, pretty uniform, and it does 
not exhibit any remarkable summits, un- 
til we reach the celebrated Killington 
Peak. Killington Peak lies principally 
in the township of Sherburne, formerly 
Killington, on the south side of Water- 
Queechey river, and about sixty miles from 
the south line of the state. I ascended 
it in October, 1811, in company with 
several of the students from Dartmouth 
College, for the purpose of determining 
its altitude, which has been already com- 
municated to you. It is thickly clothed 
with timber to its very summit. Hard 
timber, such as beech, birch, and the su- 
gar maple grow on its lower regions, but 
the evergreens prevail on and near the 
top. The prospect would be very beau- 
tiful, were it not interrupted in a con- 
siderable degree by the trees and bushes. 
The ascent is not very steep,nor is it other- 
wise difficult, there being few precipices 
or other obstacles to encounter. The dis- 
tance from the river to the top is about 
four miles. It is distant from this place 
about forty miles. From Killington Peak 
tle range continues northerly at a pretty 
uniform elevation for above forty miles, 
where it divides; the eastern ridge 
(commonly called the Height of Land, on 
account of its uniform elevation) strikes 
off to the northeast, and after encircling 
the head waters of Onion river, which 
empties into lake Champlain, between 
Burlington and Colchester, after a north- 
westerly course of about seventy miles, 
and separating therefrom those of White 
river, which discharges itself into Con- 
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necticut river, at Wartford, after a 
nearly opposite course of about 55 miles, 
and also dividing the head waters of Pa- 
sumsic river from those of the Camoil, it 
runs up into a high peak in the northeast 
corner of the state, called the upper 
Great Mohawk, whence it passes into the 
province of Lower Canada, and either 
connects with, or constitutes the heiglit of 
land which divides this province from the 
district of Maine. The western ridge 
gontinues a northerly course, and is much 
more elevated, broken, and precipitous 
than the eastern. In this range are the 
lofty summits of the Camel’s Rump and 
Mansfield Mountain already noticed. 
Camel’s Rump is situated on the south 
side of Onion river, from which its sum- 
mit is distant about five miles; the lower 
extremities of its base being washed by 
the river. It lies partially in four town- 
ships, the four corners of which, I am 
informed, meet not far from the top, viz. 
Duxbury, Huntington, Faysion, and 
Stooksborough. The pinnacle, I believe, 
is in Huntington. It is distant from the 
village of Waterbury about 11 miles, 
from Montpelier 23 miles, and about the 
same from Burlington. Mansfield Moun- 
tain is situate in the same range, about 20 
miles to the north of Camel’s Rump. It 
lies principally in the township of the 
same name; though the most elevated 
part (called the Chin) I believe is in Stir- 
ling. The eastern side of this mountain, 
near the top, is rocky, and very precini- 
tous; while on the western, the descent 
is much more gradual. Its summit is dis- 
tant from the village of Stowe about 12 
miles, from that of Waterbury about 22 
miles, and from Montpelier 34 miles. 
About three miles te the north of the 
principal summit is the Notch, a narrow 
passage through the mountain, which na- 
ture appears to have designed for a road. 
A grant has been obtained for a turnpike 
through this opening, which, when com- 
pleted, will very much facilitate the inter- 
course between the people residing on the 
eastern and western sides. The distance 
from the village of Stowe, on the eastern, 
to that of Cambridgeborough, on the cp- 


posite side, as the roads now go, is twen- 
ty-seven miles; whereas, through the 
Notch, it is only fifteen miles, a difference 
worth noticing. To the north of the 
Notch, the range again assumes a very 
considerable elevation, which it maintains 
until it approaches lake Memphramagog, 
in the north part of the state, when it 
gradually subsides into a plain country. 
fronting to the north, and finally termi- 
nating near the St. Lawrence, in Canada. 
Between the eastern and western ridges 
there is an intermediate range, called the 
Hog-Back Mountains. This commences 
a few miles to the north of Onion river. 
and passing through the eastern part oi 
Stowe, and Morristown, in nearly a north- 
ern direction, terminates not far from 
Hyde-Park, being about twenty miles in 
length. The highest summit appears 
quite lofty, I should suppose its altitude 
not less than 3000 feet. The western 
range of the mountains, I have reason te 
believe, commences near Fairfield, in the 
state of Connecticut, and thence passing 
near Ridgefield, it continues its course 
northerly, nearly on the confines of the 
states of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
on the east end of New-York; on the west 
it forms the western boundary of the val- 
ley through which the Housatonic flows, 
and constitutes the height of land between 
that river and the Hudson. Entering the 
state of Vermont near its southwest cer- 
ner, it shorily after exhibits Mount An- 
thony, a summit of considerable eleva- 
tion, between Pownall and Bennington.— 
Thence continuing northward, and form- 
ing the western boundary of the valley 
through which Alten creek flows, it final 
ly terminates near lake Champlain, ip 
the south part of Addison county. This 
range is more broken than the eastern. 
The principal summits, besides Mount 
Anthony, are in the townships of Sunder- 
land, Manchester, Dorset, and Danby : 
these are all of considerable elevation. 
There is, perhaps, no chain of mountains 
in the world of equal extent and elevation, 
which contains so little waste land as that. 
of the Green Mountains, particularly the 
eastern range. If we except the high. 
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est peaks, there is very little of the Iand 
which will not admit of cultivation. It is 


the range is, generally speaking, covered 
with a heavy growth of hard timber, con- 


ib: a fact, that Wilmington, situated immedi- sisting of mountain oak, beech, both su- 
e ately on the range midway between Brat- gar and white maple, birch, elm, and 
be tleborongh and Bennington, is one of the ash, while on the western side, and also 
tr most wealthy agricultural towns in the on the summit, the evergreens, consist- 
ie state. The number of cattle raised there ing of hemlock, spruce, and firs, prevail. 
i: is immense, and it is particularly ccle- A few of the most elevated peaks only are 
st hrated for the quantity and excellence of destitute of vegetation. The main trunk 
f be its butter and cheese. The passage across of the Moose Hillock range (the great 
Ae these mountains is generally not difficult. back bone of the country between Con- 
1 Commencing near the south line of the necticut river and the Atlantic) com- 
ie state, and procceding north, the princi- mences at Lyme, in the state of Con- 


pol routes are as follows: Ist, from Brat- 
tleborough, on Connecticut river, acrass 
Bennington, a turnpike and stage roate, 
the road hilly but not difficult; 2d, from 
Weathersfield, on Connecticut river, 
through Cavendish, across to Clarendon— 
a turnpike, and the passage easy; 3d, 
from Windsor, on Connecticut river, 
across to Burlington, a turnpike and stage 


ealled)—a turnnvike; this is the least 
difficult route of the whole. The Gulf 
is a remarkable passage through the east- 
ern ridge, a height of land (before men- 
tioned) which nature appears to have de- 


necticut, and pursuing a northerly course, 
forms the eastern boundary of the Con- 
necticut river vale, constituting the 
height of land between that river and the 
Thames, which empties below New-Lon- 
don, and its subsidiaries. In Ks passage 
through the states of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it does not attain any con- 
siderable elevation. Like the Green 


Je route, not dificult; 4th, from Brookfield, Mountain range in the same states, it 
rch on the second branch of White river, admits of cultivation to its summit, and 
or through Berlin, across to Montpelier—a _ constitutes a fine tract for grazing. En- 
ie turnpike—not difficult; 5th, from Brook- tering the state of New-Ifampshire, about 
Ni field to Montpelier, through the Gulf (so 20 miles east from the river, it exhibits, 


about 10 miles to the north of the territo- 
rial line, the celebrated peak called the 
Monadnock, the altitude of which, above 
tide-water, as determined by James Win- 
throp, Esq. in 1780, is 3254 feet. About 


+ 4 signed for a road. It is formed by the thirty miles further north, is Sunapee 
at second branch of White river, which Mountain, altitude, I believe, not known, 
ay ere almost interlocks with a branch of and continuing on about fifty miles fur- 
| 4 Onion river. It is about four miles in ther, we arrive at Moose Hillock, a sum- 
el jength, lving partly in Brookfield and mary account of which, as well as its 
4 partly in Williamstown. The roadthrough altitude, 1 have given in a former com- 
4 ss excellent, and almost entirely level, munication. From Moose Hillock the 
‘ while the mountains on each side, nearly range bears away more to the northeast, 
+ the whole distance, rise more than one and proceeding on about. fifty miles in 
4 thousand feet in height. The views in’ that direction, we reach the celebrated 
passing are romantic and grand. Iwent White mountains, which are undoubtedly 
ms through here on my tour to the Camel’s the highest on this side the Mississippi. 
a4 Ramp. These mountains embosom large I made a tour to these mountains in July, 
is quantities of iron ore, which is worked 1811, of which I shall take the liberty of 
7 ‘ to a very considerable extent, particu- submitting a brief account. 
i arly in Rutland county. Lime-stone I started from this place on foot, on 


ie abounds in Bridgewater, Plymouth, and the morning of the 11th of July, 1811, 
dT some other towns, whence large quanti- equipped with my barometer, thermome- 
H ties of lime are produced, which supply ter, and pocket level, and after a march 
+3) the country around. The eastern side of of two days and a half, rendered fatiguing 
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in consequence of the heat of the wea- 
ther, and an almost continued repetition 
of violent showers, I arrived at the house 
ef Capt. Rosebrooks, in Briton woods, 
on the west side of the range, and about 
five miles from the celebrated passage 
through it called the Notch. Here I was 
obliged to remain, in consequence of the 
badness of the weather, nearly two days. 
On the morning of the 15th, however, 
the weather appeared favourable, and I 
determined to attempt reaching the sum- 
mit. I accordingly set out about sunrise, 
in company with Capt. Rosebrooks’ son, 
asaguide. We followed down the road 
to within about one mile of the Notch. 
We then struck off into the woods, to 
the eastward, directing our course to- 
wards the summit of the main ridge, 
distant about four miles, which we gained 
by ten o'clock. One mile to the north 
of the Notch, the ascent was in some 
parts steep, and in others precipitous, 
and was rendered more difficult as we 
approached the summit, in consequence 
of the firs, which, attaining a height of 
only three or four feet, and closely inter- 
locking their scrubby boughs, form an 
almost impenetrable barrier. Before 
reaching the summit, however, which at 
this place was elevated 4630 feet above 
tide water, they entirely vanished, and 
vegetation was nearly extinct. From 
this station the towering summit of Mount 
Washington bore nearly N. N. E. and dis- 
tant about five miles. Toreach it, it was 
necessary to proceed along the top of the 
ridge, passing over all the intermediate 
peaks (four in number) which continually 
increased in height as we approached the 
grand pinnacle. We accordingly started 
a little after ten o’clock, but found our 
course much impeded by the scrubby 
firs whenever we descended to the re- 
gion of vegetation, which was generally 
the case in passing the hollows interven- 
ing between two peaks. At length, after 
one of the most fatiguing marches I ever 
endured, alleviated in some degree by 
the grandeur and sublimity of the pros- 
pect, we arrived, about one o’clock, at 
the foot of Mount Washington. Here 


we found ourselves on a pluin of consi- 
derable extent, covered with a species 
of grass, and exhibiting very much the. 
appearance of a low marshy meadow in 
the fall, after a large portion of the grass 
is killed by the frost. Here also are two 
considerable ponds, at an elevation ot 
about five thousand feet above the sea, 
the water of which is clear and cold. 
By the side of the largest of these we 
ate our dinner, consisting of raw pork, 
with bread and cheese moistened with 
plenty of water from the pond. From 
this plain the pinnacle of Mount Wash- 
ington rises with majestic grandeur, like 
an immense pyramid, to the height of 
about 1600 feet. It is composed almost 
entirely of huge rocks of granite piled 
on each other, and finally terminates al- 
most in a point. Having finished our 
repast, we commenced climbing this py- 
ramid, and in about one hour reached its 
summit. Ilere we soon found ourselves 
enveloped in a thick dense mist—the 
wind blew violently from the west, and 
the thermometer, which at the foot of 
the mountain ranged at between 80 and 
90°, here fell to 53°. There was alse 
some rain mixed with hail, and a few 
fleaks of snow. I soon became quite 
chilly. This was occasioned, however, 
I presume, in a considerable degree, iu 
consequence of my having got completely 
drenched in passing through the woods, 
with the water which fell copiously frora 
the bushes, and also from being in a 
violent perspiration from fatigue when f 
reached the top. Having completed my 
observations, and remained here as long 
as our time would permit, we commenced 
retracing our steps down the mountain; 
but as we were not able, on account of 
the fog, to distinguish any distant objects, 
we deviated from the true course, and 
instead of going down the south side, took 
a spiral direction round the pinnacle, 
which brought us to the north side of it 
near the base. Here the fog dispersed 
for a few minutes, and enabled us to dis- 
cover a peak to the south of ue, to which 
we directed our course, and, on gaining 
its summit, we found ourselves at the 
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very spot from which we started, viz. 
on the top of Mount Washington. Thus, 
after about two hours of wearisome march, 
we were in a situation to begin de novo. 
Our second, however, was more success- 
ful, and we hastened our return as fast 
as possible. Night, however, overtook 
us before we cleared the woods, and ob- 
bliged us to encamp. My companion 
immediately attempted to light a fire, but 
his tinder had become so damp, in con- 
sequence of his clothes being completely 
saturated with water, that it would not 
take fire. I, inthe mean time, was busy 
in collecting fir boughs to make a bed. 
On this we reposed ourselves, supperless, 
after the hardest day’s work I ever per- 
formed in my life. The next morning 
we started as soon as we could see to 
travel, and reached Capt. Rosebrooks’ 
about eight o’clock. Here I tock break- 
fast, and then took up my line of march 
for this place, where I arrived on the 
18th, considerably worn down with the 
expedition, which was rendered more 
severe in consequence of my being ex- 
posed almost every day to sudden showers 
of rain, succeeded by a very hot sun. 
This produced a kind of slow fever, which 
hung about me for some time after. The 
whole route was between 180 and 190 
miles. The lower regions of these moun- 
tains are covered with a thick growth of 
iimber, much of the same description as 
that whieh crows: on the Green Mouu- 
tains, while the more elevated summits 
are entirely baid. The rocks are cover- 
ed witha thick coat of moss, which re- 
tains the water that falls like a sponge, 
and gives rise to numberless rills that 
descend down the sides. The prospect 
from their summits is extensive and very 
grand. To the east, a large portion of 
the state of New-Hampshire, and also of 
the district of Maine, with their ponds, 
lakes and rivers, are in full view, while 
on the west it is limited only by the 
Green Mountains. Mr. Rosebroolxs in- 
formed me that inaclear morning, be- 
fore the sun causes the vanours to ascend, 
the Atlantic can be distinctly seen with 
the naked eye, though distant about 


seventy miles in a right line. On the 
north, it is said, the view extends to the 
country in the vicinity of Quebec, and 
to the south and southwest, the range of 
mountains extends further than the eye 
can reach. The Notch is a remarkable 
passage in the range. It appears design- 
ed by nature for a road, without which 
the people residing on the west side would 
be obliged to travel nearly double the 
distance they now do to get to market. 
It forms the channel of one branch of 
Saco river, which flows easterly into the 
Atlantic, and almost interlocks with 
the head waters of lower Ammonoosuck, 
which runs westerly Connecticut 
river. The turnpike from Lancaster, in 
Vermont, passes through the Notch. At 
East Rock, a precipice near New-Haven, 
similar in appearance to West Rock, 
from which it is about two miles distant, 
commences a range of high ground, 
which takes a direction nearly north- 
northeast, and crossing Connecticut river 
a few miles below Northampton, in the 
state of Massachusetts, unites with the 
main ridge. In this range, shortly after 
it passes the river, is situated Mount 
Holycke, a place of fashionable resort, 
on account of the fine prospect from its 
summit. At Stoningten, in Connecticut, 
another range of high ground commences, 
which runs nearly parallel with the main 
ridge, and terminates in the state of 
New-Hampshire. This range, though 
broken, and in some parts entirely dis- 
continued, has been considered by some 
as being independent of the main range, 
and constituting one by itself. I think, 
however, it ought to be considered only 
as a secondary, bearing nearly the same 
relation to the principal range as_ the 
western range of the Green Mountains, 
already noticed, does to the eastern. ‘lo 
these observations respecting mountains, 
I shall take the liberty to add the results 
of some barometrical calculations | have 
made, which perhaps may be of some use 
in illustrating the rise of the country as 
we proceed from the level of tide-water 
to the interior. During the last winter 


I calculated the height of my residence. 
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at this place, which is situated on the 
high grounds, about two miles west from 
Connecticut river, above tide-water, and 
found it to be 886 1-3 feet. This result 
was deduced from a mean of '794 obser- 
vations made here, and of 2763 made at 
West-Point, (the height of which above 
the river I had ascertained) and I may 
be relied upon as nearly correct. I also 
calculated the height of my residence 
above Connecticut river, at Hanover 
bridge, which I found to be 640 feet, 
which taken from 886 1-3, leaves 246 1-3 
feet for the elevation of the surface of 
Connecticut river, at Hanover bridge, 
above tide-water, from which it is distant 
in the nearest direction about 100 miles ; 
but as the river runs about 160 miles, 
the descent of the river, therefore, in- 
cluding the falls, of which there are se- 
veral, is 246 1-3 feet in 160 miles, or 
1,537 feet (1 feot’6 1-20 inches) per mile. 
A more correct idea, however, of the 
natural descent of the channel may be 
formed from the following result: Oxford 
bridge is eighteen miles above Hanover 
bridge, and no falls intervéne. The dif- 
ference in elevation of the surface of the 
river at these two bridges, from the best 
observations I could make, is fifteen feet, 
giving a descent of ten inches per mile. 
The site of the meeting house on Norwich 
plain, is 172 feet higher than the surface 
of the river at Hanover bridge (from 
which it is distant half a mile), and 418 
feet above tide-water; and that of the 
meeting house on Dartmouth College 
plain, distant ftom Norwich plain one 
mile, is 190 feet above the river at the 
same place, and 436 feet above tide- 
water. These results, I think, may at 
least be considered as an approximation 
to the truth, subject, however, to such 
correction as repeated observation may 
point out. I shall conclude this long 
letter by presenting you with the results 
of a series of meteorological observations 
which I made at this place, commencing 
an the first of July, 1811, and ending 
the last of April, 1812. They arte as 
follows, viz. . 

Vor. ty.—No. 1. i7 


Greatest degree of heat, 92° 
Greatest degree of cold, 31°* 
Mean temperature, 39 9-10° | 
Depth of snow in inches, 112 9-10 
Number of clear days, 97 


Number of days on which rain fell, 70 
Number of days on which snow fell, 52 


Number of cloudy days, 32 
Number of days partly cloudy and 
partly clear, 54 


July was the warmest month, its meat 
temperature being 70 2-3°—that of Au- 
gust 70°. January was the coldest month, 
its mean temperature beitig 14°—that of 
February 15°. The greatest quantity of 
snow fell in February, amounting to 38 
inches—in January to 23 4-10 inches. 
The winter of 1811 and 12, was perhaps 
the coldest ever known in this section of 
the country. The foregoing results may 
perhaps afford some data by which to 
form an estimate of our climate. 

I have the honour to be, very respect 
fully, your obedient servant, 

A. PARTRIDGE, 

Hon. Samu. L. 


A brief Inquiry into the Nature of Truth, 
Mr. Epiror, 

You will recollect that in the 24 volume 
of your Magazine, page 281, isa review 
of the Transactions of the Physico Medi- 
cal Society, in which the critic has en- 
tered into a disquisition, in his survey of 
the first article in that work, on the sig- 
nification of the word Truth. In the 
enclosed letter, which I received from a 
friend, are some objéctions to that re- 
view, which, if you think they will be 
acceptable to your readers, you will 
please to publish. I offer the remarks of 
my correspondent at this late period, upon 
the authority of one of the parties con- 
cerned, that “ truth is ever one and the 
same,” and may therefore be as success- 
fully sought at this, as at that, or any 
former time. It is presumed that no apo- 
logv will be required for again introducing 


* This denotes that the thermometer was 31° 
below cypher. 
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the subject, f it is proved to be done in 
good time. On the contrary, it is be- 
lieved that to your readers in search of 
Truth, it will be cause of gratiftcation to 
know, that it may be found between the 
gentlemen disputants. A. 


Dear Sim, 

You must not laugh at me if I presume 
‘Sin ryghte goode earneste,” to prove 
what no one ever seriously doubted, viz. 
‘‘ the positive existence of truth.”” Tothe 
sophist who doubted the existence of mo- 
tion, no reply was made except by walk- 
ing to and fro. But how are we to con- 
vince that being who denies the reality of 
truth, since to impart conviction to an in- 
dividual is to impress him with the truth 
of what we assert; or how are we to give 
credence toe the position which he ad- 
vances, since to believe him is to give a 
practical refutation to his very assertion; 
that is, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
belief of the truth of what he asserts, 
involves us in the dilemma of opposing 
his assertion. So much for syllogism. 
But,” observes the critic, truth re- 
gards the motive, and he asserts the truth 
who believes in the correctness of what 
he advances.” By no means ;—sincerity 
and truth have no more to do with each 
other than what the logicians term the 
accidents of a thing, and the thing itself; 
or, at most, sincerity is nothing more 
than truth of intention, and is only a 
means of arriving at positive truth. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a circular plane 
be placed perpendicular tothe horizon: to 
a person in a direct line with its axis, that 
1s, directly apposite, it really appears what 
itis; but to another who has an oblique 
view of it, that is, removed about thirty- 
five degrees from the direct line of its 
axis, it will appear as an eHipse. Now, 
no one will pretend to deny that the 
farmer perceives the real truth, and that 
the latter, however sincere he be in his 
opinion, is in error. 

There is a species of sophism which de- 
coys the understanding by at first be- 
wildering it in the mazes of fantastical 


reasoning ; but a little reflection, joined 
to a small portion of original common 
sense, and a thorough contempt of “ the 
dogmas of the schools,” and of paradoxi- 
cal eeleetics, will soon teach us to dis- 
entangle ourselves from this tissue of 
words. ‘ Truth,” says Locke, ‘as well 
as knowledge, may well come under the 
distinction of verbal and real; that being 
only verbal truth, wherein terms are 
joined according to the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the ideas they stand for, 
without regarding whether our ideas are 
such as really have, or are capable of 
having an existence in nature.” ‘ But 
then it is they contain real truth, when 
these signs are joined as our ideas agree. 
and when our ideas are such as we know are 
capable of having an existence in nature.” 
Real truth has nothing to do with words, it 
refers solely to our ideas; and the correct- 
ness of our ideas is in proportion as they 
comport with the real nature of things. 
The critic, confounding this with verbal 
truth, has evidently founded his negation 
of the latter on the etymological scaffold- 
ing of Horne Tooke. Accordingly he 
has quoted, in support of his assertion, the 
definition which that philologist has given 
tothe word. ‘ Truth,” says Tooke, “ is 
what is trowed ;’* that is, what is averred 
as the opinion or faith of the person whe 
speaks. In the same ingenious manner 
he unties, of rather severs the gordian 
knot of Right: ‘ Right is no other than 
Rectum (Regitum), the past participle of 
the verb Regere’’—which latter is the 
infinitive of Rego;—‘ Rego, et Rex, 2 
esfo, id est, Facio.” ‘That is, in good, 
plain, vernacular English, Right is de- 
rived from Rule, which is derived from 
Do: e. g. “* Do what you please, and if 
you Rule the roast, you are Right.” Let 
all men cease to declaim, henceforth, of 
their rights, since etymology has proved 
that there are, de jure, no such things ; 
or, rather, right and wrong are one and 
the same thing, since that which is wrong 
—(quasi wrung, vide “ Diversions of Pur- 
ley”)—provided it be ruled, becomes 
right. Having despatched truth and right, 
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fet us see what becomes of the poor dame verdict, in the absolute, although it may 


who holds the scale with so equal a balance. 
Unenlightened mortals, gifted only with 
a portion of common sense, have followed 
the sacred writings, by making justice 
an attribute of deity. They have, for- 
sooth, endeavoured to enforce, in the ad- 
ministration of their civil code, that 
which is right; and the enforcement of 
what they deemed right, they have term- 
ed justice. But Mr. Tooke will inform 
them—aye, and he will quote Greek to 
prove it too, that the word is merely a 
derivative of jubere, which is derived of 
jus which is derived of Jovis, os !—Thus, 
hike another Brutus, he would assert 
virtue to be but a name,” since neither 
fruth, right, nor justice exist but in opi- 
nion. 

But it is long since words have been 
admitted to be the signs of things. Ety- 
mology proves not what is, but what was; 
and it frequently happens, that words in 
their transmission from one century to 
another, have not only their significations 
altered, but have, at length, attained op- 
posite ones. In the definition of a term, 
nothing is more proper than to revert to 
the acceptation it has met with in the 
common affairs of life; because as words 
are the signs of our ideas of things, so 
the general opinion fixes their meaning. 
But, here, we are to recollect that, as 
Blackstone has it, there is in speech, 
an implied and expressed sense. Thus, 
when a witness is.sworn “to declare the 
truth and nothing but the truth,” it is not 
implied that he should deliver a long 
string of axioms, or that with an omnis- 
cient mind, his conceptions should be un- 
ering, and his depositions irrefutable. Cer- 
tainly not;—it is his conscience and not 
his understanding which is involved ;—it 
is to the correctness of his motive, and nat 
to his assertiens, that the oath appeals. 
In hke manner, the juror binds himse!f 
by oath “ to find a true verdict according 
to his evidence ;”’ but the oath, as in the 
former case, appeals solely to the motive. 
Now, no one will be bold enough to as- 
sert, that an erroneous verdict, delivered 
hy a conscientious individual, is a true 


be in the legal sense. Truth, in Jaw, 
is only another word for sincerity, and 
has nothing to do with positive truth, ab- 
stractedly considered.—But, says the re- 
viewer, ‘his integrity makes him true:”’ 
—Aye—true to himself as it respects the 
conscientious discharge of his duty; but 
it certainly does not render his opinion 
infallible as it respects the correctness of 
what he advances. 

Aristotle has excellently defined truth 
to be the exact conformity of human con- 
ception with the real nature of things.’’* 
It does not depend upon our conception 
of a thing, but exists independent of that 
conception. Thus, as it respects sensible 
ideas, a square, a circle, or a parabola, 
will be a square, a circle..or a parabola, 
in China, Lapland, or Paris. But, were 
I called upon to prove the most undeniable, 
of axioms, viz. the existence of positive 
truth, I would be as much at a loss as 
that ancient who was requested to define 
the nature of deity. The stagyrite has 
long ago observed, that there must neces- 
sarily exist principles of demonstration, 
although these principles are in themselves 
indemonstrable.t It is a principle that 
will equally apply to physical and mora! 
science. Thase truths whose certainty 
strikes us at first sight, or, to speak more 
forcibly, the belief of which involves our 
very existence, are the most difficult of 
proof. Thus it is easier to demonstrate 
the truth of a thing, that is, truth as con- 
nected with some being, than truth con- 
sidered abstractedly and in itself. If truth 
be a principle, and the first principle, 
and furthermore, the first principle of 
being, it must necessarily be fixed and 
determined; because if there be no fixed 
principle, there can be no such thing as 
a premise—an induction, or proof. 

Moreover, how “ contradictory or Op- 
posite truths can exist,” is left for the sa- 
gacious critic to prove. Differenges may 
be asserted of the same thing, and yet be 
true ; hut no one in his senses, one would 
suppose, could assert that contraries as 


* Gillie’s Aristotle, chap. 2. 
+ Metavhysies, book iv. chap. 3 
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applied to one and the same thing can 
equally be true. But let us for a moment 
yield to the folly of this position; what 
follows? Affirmation and negation be- 
come useless, whether they apply to prin- 
ciples or accidents; because, according 
to the reviewer’s creed, the affirmation 
and negation of a thing may equally ob- 
tain. Now, how unnecessary was it on 
the part of the critic to oppose the posi- 
tion advanced by the author, since, agree- 
able to his opinion, the affirmation of the 
one, and the negation ef the other may 
be alike orthodox ! 

Jam satis,’ as cld Horace has it. 
Life is of too much importance to be 
wasted in taking up every gauntlet which 
folly may throw into the ring. Such 
things only ought to be treated by the 
geductio ad absurdum. The chivalrous 
knight of yore disdained attacking an ad- 
versary unequally armed; in like man- 
ner reason ought to avoid encountering 
every fugitive sophism in his path. 


Sulphate of Strontian found at Schoharie, 
and employed in the Metallic Arts for the 
purposes for which Borax is commonly 
used. Ina Letter dated 14th November, 
1818, from Lieutenant R. C. Pomeroy, 
of the U. S. Ordnance, to Dr. Mitchill, 
President of the Lyceum, &c. Read be- 

fore the Lyceum, 23d November. 


Having observed by cone of your notes 
to the last edition of Phillips’ Mineralogy, 
that ‘‘ fibrous sulphate of strontian had 
been discovered somewhere west of Al- 
bany,” Amos Eaton, Esq. and myself, 
left that place a few days since, for the 
purpose, if possible, of ascertaining the 
fact; and can safely assure you, that the 
following notes of the tour, are correct : 
to wit, 

1st. That fibrous sulphate of strontian 
can be obtained in any quantity. 

2d. That its geographical position is 
as follows: viz. In the state of New-York, 
county of Schoharie, town of Carlisle, 
thirty-two miles west of Albany, eight 
miles northwestof Schoharie Court-House, 
and three miles west of Schoharie-hill, 


on the northeast face of a hill, from sixty 
to eighty feet in height, extending from 
southeast to northeast about three-fourths 
of a mile, across three farms owned by 
Jacob Dickinson, Andrew Guffin, and 
Abraham Mosier. 
3d. That its geological position is as 
follows: viz. It is situated in regular stra- 
ta, one above the other, from one quarter 
inch, to one and a half inches thick, im- 
bedded in soft argillaceous slate, (not the 
transition rock,) which slate is contained 
between graywacke below, which seems 
to pass into variegated sandstone towards 
its upper surface, and compact limestone 
above. 
4th. That we actually took from a stra- 
tum imbedded as above, forty pounds of 
the fibrous sulphate of strontian, in about 
one hour. 
5th. That a blacksmith by the name of 
Elisha Baldwin, of the society of Friends, 
discovered about fifteen months since, 
that the fibrous sulphate of strontian was 
a much better flux in brazing than borax, 
as it is more fixed. He also discovered 
the strontian, when pulverized, to be an 
excellent substitute for clay and borax 
in taking a welding heat. The most re- 
fractory steel can be conveniently welded. 
Specimens of the fibrous sulphate of 
strotian in all its varieties, I now have the 
pleasure to send to you, together with 
specimens of the graywacke, argillace- 
ous and compact limestone, taken from 
the hill where the strontian is found ; for 
that very excellent institution, the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History, over which you 
preside. 
I have the honour tc be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
R. C. POMEROY. 
Lieutenant U. S. Ordnance. 
To the Hon. Samuen L. 
Profes. of Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology, &c. 
Inscription on Sir Christopher Wren’s 
Tomb. 


Mr. Enpiror, 

In your last number your readers have 
been presented with a very mteresting 
account of the monument of London. 
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The name of Sir CarisTopHER WREN 


occurring in the elaborate inscriptions 
which are furnished in that article, 
brought to my mind the following extract 
(which I beg you to insert) from the se- 
venth number of the (London) Biogra- 
phical Magazine, which contains a por- 
trait, and a short biographical memoir of 
that distinguished architect :— 
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‘“‘ His funeral was attended by many 
persons of honour and distinction to St. 
Paut’s, where his corpse was deposited — 
under a flat stone, railed in between two 
pillars, and bearing a short English in- 
scription, the pith of which consists of 
the following words: 

* Reader, if thou seckest his monument, look round.’ 


K. Q. 


Art. 7% NEW-YORK INSTITUTION. 


Account of recent Scientific Transactions 
at the New-York Institution. Drawn 
up by Professor MircHiLu. 


IN RELATION TO BOTANY. 


R. John Wagner’s collection of the 

plants of Helvetia are in fine order. 
He,while on his extensive tour in Europe, 
procured them at the town of Corvoz, 
in the” vicinity of Mount Blanc, and 
generously sent them to me. He has 
acted worthily. I thank him for enabling 
me to read Haller’s poetry and botany 
of the Alps with additional satisfaction ; 


Norway, Finland and Lapland. We are 
hereby enabled to peruse the journeys 
and descriptions of Linnzus with more 
exquisite relish. 

From various parts of our own country, 
specimens of economical, dietibical and 
medicinal plants have reached us. The 
Chimaphila umbellaia (pipsisewa) forward- 
ed by J. Amos Mossell, of Delaware ; the 
Trillium atrapurpureum (beth root) sent 
from Cambridge by Dr. Stevenson; and 
the Linum perenne (Missouri flax) by 
Abraham Clark, M. D. of Newark, are a 
few of the many instances of transmitted 


and for enabling a comparison to be made 
from actual specimens, between the most 
elevated summits of North-America, the 
White Mountains, the Kaatskill, the 
Peaks of Otter, and the towering summits 
mn Carolina and Tennessee ; and the most 


plants. 

The pedestrian tour made by two ot 
our enterprising botanists, Messrs. Tor- 
rey and Cooper, from New-York to Penn- ‘ii 
sylvania, through the region of Jersey, Rita 
situated south of the river Raritan, pro- 


lofty piles of the Alps, the Pyrenees and duced much information. They returned ih 

the Appenines, or of the Carpathian or with their port-folios filled with rare and jb ae 

Uralian chains. curious plants; such as grow usually in i a 
The choice herbarinm forwarded from the southern states only, but in this case be i 


Sweden, by the counsellor of state, 
Count Castrom, is in excellent condition. 
Henry Gahn, Esq. the worthy and ac- 
complished consul of that kingdom, pre- 
sented it with some new and valuable 
books, (among others with tlie two first 
volumes of the species of plantarum by 
Professors Raemer and Schultes) and his 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Croke at- 
tended him at the last sitting of the Ly- 
ceum. This important collection, like 
the former, correctly arranged and label- 
led, gives us exact knowledge of the ve- 
getables growing on the mountains of 


thrive in the cedar swamps and pine-bar- 
rens, though lying so much to the north. 
ward of their ordinary limits. 

The seeds of plants sent us by Sammé 
of Antwerp, Hartman, our fellow-citizen, 
Devotion, of Massachusetts, and various 
other gentlemen, evince the interest they 
take in disseminating the useful species. 

IN ZOOLOGY, 
Much also has been done. There is an 
almost constant arrival of articles. 

Monsieur —————,, a distinguished 
naturalist of Bordeaux, has forwarded a 
beautiful and well arranged collection of 
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European insects, to exchange with those 
of America. 

Beautiful additions are making to the 
conchology of the institution. The Mol- 
luscas of the land, of the rivers, and of 
the sea, offer their shells to the admiration 
of beholders. Mr. Hall’s collection from 
ihe Bahamas, Mr. J. Austin’s contribu- 
tion from Muscat, in Arabia, and Dr. Wil- 
ley’s gathering around Block-Island, all 
inaterially add to the number and value of 
the cabinet. 

Some of the nicest works of the Poly- 
pes, such as gorgonias, sea-fans, corals, 
madrepores, and animal-rocks, have been 
received from different quarters. They 
afford a very instructive view of the 
works carried on by the zoophytous and 
litheephytous animals inhabiting the 
depths of the ocean. Of the finny tribes, 
the fishes of Jamaica, and of the surround- 
mg waters, as collected by the late Wil- 
ham M. Ross, M. D. have been presented 
by his widow. They are well prepared 
and varnished, and enable the student to 
read with increased satisfactton the histo- 
ries of that productive island, by Sir H. 
Sloane, and Dr. P. Browne. The fishes 
of New-York and its vicinity, as preserved 
and exhibited by the late Dr. Samuel G. 
Mott, were generously offered by his 
brother. These are executed in a finish- 
ed style, and afford excellent information 
to the angler, the sportsman, and the 
house-keeper, upon a class of natural 
productions for which the market of 
New-York is pre-eminent. 

Several excellent articles of an anatomi- 
eal kind, have been placed in the collec- 
tion; such as the skeletons of birds and 
reptiles, and very recently, the series of 
skulls, comprehending numerous species 
of animals from the horse down to the por- 
puss, presented by David Hosack, M. D. 
amounts to an important body ef cvrani- 
ology. 

The skin of a young bison, or Ameri- 


can buffaloe, elegantly painted with hie- 


roglyphics, after the Mexican manner 
cescribed by Robertson and Clavigero, is 
a great cuiosity, calculated at once to il- 
tustrate the history of writing, and of the 


American tribes. The critics who have 
examined it, hanging like tapestry from 
the wall, admire the singular neatness and 
exccution of this graphic performance. 

The dragons, or winged lizards of Chi- 
na, were introduced to us by Dr. Gunn. 
They are slender and delicate reptiles of 
the sauridan order, and belonging to the 
great family of the iguanas. A _ pair of 
wings, or elongated processes resembling 
wings, neatly shaped, finely fringed, and 
beautifully clouded, distinguish the dra- 
gon from all other creatures of this kind. 
The length of the dragon is seven inches; 
of which four belong to the tail. The 
breadth, between the extremities of the 
wings is three inches. 

The mouth is ample; the tongue large 
enough to fill it. The eye-orbits squarish 
above. The jaws furnished each with an 
entire row of small, sharp and close-set 
teeth. The bony sides of the thorax are 
wanting ; for instead of curving into ribs, 
it radiates into supports for the wings. 
Under the throat is a pouch or skinny 
projection more than half an inch long, 
with a smaller one on each side. 

IN GEOLOGY. 

The visiter is struck with wonder, on 
beholding the number and variety of or- 
ganic remains There lie the remains jof 
several mastodons and fossil elephants, 
disinterred within a short distance from 
New-York city ; and a remnant of the an- 
tediluvian crocodile, from the base of the 
Never-sink hills near Sandy-Hook. 

Near them are placed the fossil relics 
of animals mostly extinct, to the number 
of twenty species or more, chiefly poly- 
pes and molluscas, discovered within the 
city of New-York. Among these are 
anoinias, scallops, oysters, sea-mats, sea- 
fans, snails and gryphites. They are 
mostly bedded in a sort of friable ochre- 
ous compound, or in a compact argilla- 
ceous iron-stone, or in solid calcarious 
carbonate. None of them are stratified, 
but all are scattered through the alluvial 
soil, in the form of nodules, boulders, or 
detached masses, some of them lying thir- 
ty or forty feet beneath the existing sur- 
face near Corlaers-ffook, where the !a- 
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bourers are digging away the hills in con- 
formity to the orders of the Common 
Council. They have so near a resem- 
blance to the organic remains northward 
of the Highlands, that they appear to be 
but parts of the same parcel. And they 
were probably brought from above by the 
same mighty torrent or flood, which open- 
ed its present channel to the Hudson, 
and superinduced this inland alluvion up- 
on the older oceanic deposit that is actual- 
ly found to underlay it. 

Bivaive shells of molluscous animals 
are scattered through the flint and sand- 
stone strata, in Orange town, a few mules 
northwest of Newark. These fossil relics 
are on high ground, and are most abun- 
dant in the uppermost and newest strata. 
Their distance from the city of New- 
York is about sixteen miles. 

The bones of land animals found be- 
neath the thick strata of sancreck at Ny- 
ack, and the impressions of bivalve mol- 
Inscas in the rounded stones of Singsing, 
are memorable examples of the geological 
changes in those places. 

The memorable relics from the region 
watered by the Waalkill, form an exten- 
sive group. In many of these the shells 
themselves, as well as their moulds and 
impressions, are plainly distinguishable ; 
and the extraordinary forms of trilobites 
and bilobites, are found among the bivalve 
and univalve molluseas, and what is most 
peculiar is, the stratum of mud in which 
some of the mammoth skeletons lie, ex- 
actly of the same constitution with the 
bogs and hassocks found at this day on 
the borders of the Atlante. 

But what is more extraordinary, the 
remains of shell-fish from the valleys and 
summits of the Kaatskill mountains, as 
gathered by one of the members of the 
institution, lie there in due order upon 
the shelf. Impressions of real fish, un- 
known at this day to the animated world, 
have been brought to us from Westmore- 
land, near Oriskany creek, in the county 
af Oneida, retained or embalmed im a 
kind of clay slate. 

The specimens of white marble, con- 
Laining impressious of biyalye molluscas, 


forwarded by Dr. F. Blanchet, of Quebec, 


from the samples brought from the large — 
and almost uninhabited island of Anticosti, 


in the gulf of St. Lawrence, by the fa- 
mous botanist, Mr. F. Pursh, show the 
memorable geognostic constitution of that 
spot. 

More diversified and peculiar are the 
articles collected in the territory of Mi- 
chigan, by B. F. Stickney, Esq. From 
the outlet of Huron to the sources of the 
Miami of the Lakes, the region has been 
explored. The granite, the schist, the 
rolled masses, the metallic formations, and 
the organic remains, are exhibited in a 
regular connexion, worthy of display ip 
the Lyceum of Detroit. They impress 
upon the mind an indelible idea, that in 
ancient time Ontario, Huron, and their 
connected lakes,dammed up and obstruct- 
ed by the ridge between Chippewa and 
Queenstown, discharged their waters to 
the southwest. It is only since the rup- 
ture of the northeastern barrier there, 
that the connexion has been made with 
Ontario, and the waters travelling their 
new course have formed the cataract of 
Niagara, wearing away, and undermining 
the rocks, for a channel. A man of con- 
sideration, without being a geolegist, may 
calculate from the fall of the table rock 
a few weeks ago, that the place of the 
grand descent is moving to the south- 
ward; and that future generations will 
witness the draining of Erie, and the un- 
covering of a vast tract of land which it 
now possesses. Equally characteristic 
are the marine exuvize, brought by Dr. 
Owen frorn West Tennessee. It appears 
from them, that the calcareous caverns oi 
that region, are as remarkable for their 
animal petrifactions, as for their staiac- 
tites, their salt-petre, and their copperas. 
Before you are disposed the relics of ami- 
mals, tenants of the primeval ocean, 
from Huntsville, eastward of the Muscle 
shoals, in Alabama territory. The spec.- 
Mens gathered by Dr. S. Brown, are 
mostly entrochites, encrinites, madre- 
pores, scallops and cockles, petrified into 
agate and marble. 

Contiguous to these, you behold other 
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remains of molluscuus auimnals, collected 
near fort Clairborne, on the bank of the 
Alabama river, at least sixty miles from 
the present siiore of the sea. They are 
of two kinds,—1. shells converted by a 
petrifying process, to rock; and, 2. shells 
lying loose in strata, and neither cement- 
ed nor indurated. The former are singu- 
lar varieties of the oyster, huge and an- 
gular. The latter are a mixture of seve- 
ral species, anite unconnected with each 
other, and in excellent preservation. Both 
lie loose in layers at a considerable height 
above the ordinary level of the river; 
and, in one place, are covered with a 
stratum of lime-rock, in the opinion of 
Mr. Charles H. Phelps, who gathered 
the articles, at least forty feet thick. 
Among them are dentaliums and ratellas 
of very rare kinds, and a venus different 
from any species we now find along the 
coast. 

It appears no less evident, if we may 
return upon our steps, that the mountains 
around Ithaca, at the southern extremity 
of the Cayuga lake, abound in marble 
filled with shells and other oceanic relics ; 
and the specimens sent us by Dr. C. P. 
Hermans evince, that the shores of that 
inland sea abound with corals, madrepores, 
and similar productions. 

Marine exuviw, as we pass again to 
the south, abound in the neig’ bourhood of 
fort Gaines, in Georgia, at the distance 
of 150 miles down the Chatachouche to the 
gulf. They are found in the bank of 
this river, as much as seventy or eighty 
feet below the present surface of the earth. 
They underlay the fort itself, which stands 
on a bluff 150 feet above the level of the 
stream, on the west side. There are 
loose shells of the cockle, oyster, and 
pinna; the two latter of which are enor- 
mously large, lying upon a stratum of 
limestone, ten or fifteen feet above the 
water. The specimens lying before us 
were collected on the spot, and forwarded 
to New-York by Jabez W. Heustis, M.D. 


The strata where they, and the petrified . 


masses of the like materials lie, are dis- 
posed thus: At the surface a layer of sand 
and clay; then a deposit of vegetable ori- 
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gin; nextan aggregate of sand and clay ; 
below this, loose marine shells; and im- 
mediately beneath, a stratum of calca- 
reous rock or limestone. This indurated 
mass evidently was formed by a concre- 
tion of such shells, for they now consti- 
tute distinctly a part of its substance. 
This calcareous mass is harder and denser 
in proportion toits depth; that which lies 
uppermost being more porous, epen, and 
friable than that which is situated lower. 
The greatest number and variety of shells 
are mixed with what was formerly a blue 
marine mud or clay, such as exists in all 
the harbours of the coast to this day; but 
which, by the admixture of shells and 
the vast compression it has undergone, 
has assumed its present solidity, as the 
spCcimens evince. In this same forma- 
tion are foumd, up and down the Chata- 
chouche, many teeth and bones of sharks 
and other fishes. Petrified wood, too, of 
a quality fit for hones and whetstones, has 
been found. A soldier, while engaged 
in collecting fuel, aimed a stroke with 
his hatchet, at a pine tree lying along, 
which, to bis astonishment, he found to 
be changed to the consistence of rock. 

In the surrounding region, are the same 
sort of organic remains consolidated into 
sandstone, flint, and agate. And these 
monuments of animal existence, and of 
the conversion of their shells to mineral 
matter, arrest the attention of the tra- 
veller, the whole distance from Mobile to 
Cape-Florida. The soil along the Flint 
river, abounds in these relics of bivalve 
and univalve molluscas, both detached 
and petrified with limestone, sandstone, 
and the indurated blue mud already men- 
tioned. 

The madrepores, encrinites, and other 
oceanic productions, fromC ocymans, about 
150 miles north of New-York, along the 
west bank of the Hudson, are consoli- 
dated in calcareous rock. The rock is in 
some places decomposed, or wasted away 
into stalactites, and a soft and friable sub- 
stance resembling marle or chalk. Rhom- 


the strata are masses of black flint, rea- 
dily scintillatog with steel. 


bic spar is also found; and in the midst of 
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Nashville, in Western Tennessee, is 
surrounded by organic remains. The 
collection made from the banks of the 
Cumberland river, in that neighbourhood, 
is mostly slate, overlaid by different stra- 
ta of limestone. This calcareous car- 
bonate abounds with the relics of asterias, 
er sea-stars, radiating into five points ; 
encrivites, with their two-forked stems ; 


entrochites, or joints, and articulations of 
the immediately preceding species, al; 
most resembling button-moulds, or pieces 
of money perforated at the centre; and 
several other sorts. The like materials 
are not unfrequently bedded in flint, or 
penetrated by, or converted into agate: 
Some of the encrinites are an inch in dit 
ameter. 


Arr. §. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


DOMESTIC. 

RIGINAL works which have been 

recently published by the principal 
booksellers : 

The History of Connecticut, down to 
the year 1764. Vol. 2d. By the Rev. 
Dr. Trumputn. The materials for this 
work have been drawn fram the most au- 
thentic sources. 

The Backwoodsman. A Poem. By 
James K. Pautpine, Esq. Author of 
Brother Jonathan, Letters from the South, 

Memoirs of Miss Caronine Exviza- 
BETH SmexLv, who died in the city of 
Augusta, on the 2!st of September, 1817, 
in the 17th year of her age. By Moses 
Wanner, D. D. 

A System of Practical Nosology. To 
which is prefixed, a Synopsis of Sauvage, 
Linneus, Vogel, Sagar, M’Bride, Cul- 
len, Darwin, Creighton, Pirel, Parr, 
Swedtaur, and Young, with feferences to 
the best authors on each disease. By 
Yavin Hosackx, M. D. Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and of 
Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, in the University of the 
State of New-York. 

A Memoir on Contagion, more espe- 
cially as it respects Yellow Fever; read 
in Convention of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, on the 3d of 
June, 1817. By NATHANIEL 
M.D. Member of the Faculty, Honorary 
Member of the Medical Society of Geor- 
cia, and Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the University 
of Maryland. 

A Manual of Botany for the Northern 


and Middle States. By Amos Faron. 


Considerations on the Great Western 
Canal, from the Hudson to lake Erie: 
with a view of its Expease, Advantages, 
and Prorress. Second edition. Publish- 
ed by order of the New: York Correspond- 

Vou. w.—No. 18 


ing Association for the promotion of In- 
ternal Improvements. 

A Discourse on Fever; delivered be-~ 
fore the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
June, 1818. By James Jackson, M. D. 

A Sermon preached in the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Greenwich, New-York, 
9th August, 1818. By the Rev. S. N. 
Rowan. 

A Reply to the same; being a Report 
thereon by a Committee of the Consistory. 

First Annual Report of the Managers 
of the Society for the prevention of Pau- 
perism in the city of New-York. Read 
and accepted October 26, 1818. 

Report of the Trial of Cuiries N. 
Batpwin for a libel, in publishing, in the 
Republican Chronicle, certain charges of 
fraud and swindling in the management 
of Lotteries in the State of New-York. 
Verdict, “ Not Guilty.” By H. W. 
WARNER, Esq. 

A new paper, called the ‘* Observer,” 
is published at Schoharie, N. Y. by Mat- 
THEW M. Corr. 

A newspaper has lately been establish- 
ed at Darien, Georgia. 

Republished Works. 

The School-Fellows; a moral Tale. By 
Miss LanpHam, author of the Twin Sis- 
ters, &c. 

Fiements of Euclid. By Rogert Simp- 
son, M. D. 

Practical and Descriptive Essays on the 
Art of Weaving. By Joan Duncan, in- 
ventor of the patent tambouring machine- 
ry, illustrated by 14 engravings. 

Correction; a Novel. By the author 
of Discipline. 2 vols. 

Retribution, or the Sisters of Ulstien; 
a Romance. 2 vols. 

Amatonda; a Tale, translated from the 
German. | 

The Hero of Salamanca, or the No- 
vice of Isabel; a Novel ia $ vols. 

Dissection Plates of the Heart, Cra- 
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nium, and Brain. By Dr. Ramsay, of 
Edinburgh. 

Sephia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion; 
a Tale founded on facts. 2 vols. 

Cowper’s Poems. 

A Grammar of Botany, containing an 
Explanation of the System of Linnzus, 
and the terms of Botany, with Botanical 
exercises, for the use of Schools and Stu- 
dents. To which is annexed a Dictiona- 
ry of Botanical terms, fer the use of Stu- 
dents in Botany. By James Ler. Hlus- 
irated hy 45 by R. J. Taorn- 

ron, M.D. Member of the Royal Lon- 
don College of Physicians, Lecturer of 
Botany, 

Massillon’s Sermons, to whieh ts pre- 
fixed the Life of the Author. Selected 
and translated by Dickson. 
2 vols. 8vo. Second American edition. 

TyTLerR’s Elementsof General History, 
Ancient and Modern; to which is added, 
a table of Chronology. A new edition. 

Journal of a Visit to South-Africa in 
$815 and 1816, with some account of the 
Missionary Settlements of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good-Hope. 
By the Rev. C. 1. Larrose. 

Accum’s Chemical Amusements, &c. 
Second American edition, with additions. 
By T. Coorrr, M. D. 

Conversations on Chemistry. Revised 
and corrected by the same. 

Observations on the distinguishing symp- 
toms of three different species of Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, the Catarrhal, the 
Apostimatus, and the Tuberculous, with 
goine remarks on the Remedies and Re- 
gimen best fitted for the prevention, re- 
moval, or alleviation of each species. To 
which is added, an appendix on the pre- 
paration of Lactucatium, or Lettace Opi- 
um. By AnpREw Duncan, sen. M. D. 


In Press. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Dis- 
eases, according to the arrangement of 
Dr. Willan; exhibiting a concise view of 
the diagnostic Syimptoms, and the me- 
thod of treatment. By THomaAs BaTrMan, 
M. D. F. R. S. Physician to the Public 
Dispensary, and to the Fever Institution. 
trom the fourth London edition. 

Spanish America, or a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical Account of 
the dominions ef Spain in.the Western 
Hemisphere, Centinental and Insular. 
By R. H. Bownycasrris, Captain in the 
corps of Royal Engineers. 


Proposed to Publish. 
An "ssay on the means of preventing 
Consumption, and on its Remedial Treat- 
ment, according to the principles of Art, 


Dic. 


and the light of new Observations. By 
Jutivs Rvoco, M. D. 
Original Works in Preparation. 

Desultory Observations on Femaie In- 
fluence on the Morals and the Politesse 
of the present state of Society. 

A new novel, eutitled the “ Emigrants,” 
in 2 vols. By Tunis Worrman, Esq. vt 
this city. 

Darsy, author of “ Map and 
Statistical Account of Louisiana” and of 
** The Emigrant’s Guide,” has in press, 
and nearly ready for publication:—A 
Tour through part of the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence, and other places north and 
west of the city of New-York. 

Reflections on Mannfactures, and other 
branches of political economy. 

A new elementary treatise of Algebra, 


‘for the use of Colleges and the higher 


Schoois, in J yol. 12mo. By B. Brivuer, 
F. R.S. Professor of Mathematics in the 
East-India College. “ To be published 
under the Superintendence of certain Ma- 
thematiciuns, whose names will be given ic 
the public before the book is published.” 

It is in contemplation to collect the 
numbers of Mr. Apams’ Review of the 
works of FisHeR Ames, and to print them 
in a pamphlet form, of a size that will al- 
low of its being bound up with the vo 
lumes published by a number of Mr. 
Ames’ friends. 

The Editors of the North-American 
Review, (Boston) have determined in fu- 
ture to publish that Journal quarterly, in- 
stead of once in two months as heretofore. 

Mr. Ogam, of this city, proposes to 
publish a new periodical work, to be en- 
titled the KALErDoscorE; a Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 

A new weekly paper will be published 
at Hallowell, (Maine,) to be called the 
** CarisTIAN ORACLE.” 

Hower and Spatpine,New-Haven, pro- 
pose publishing a religious periodical work. 
to be entitled the CHrisTIAN SpectTA- 
TOR.” 

J. Puirr and 8. Porrer, & Co. pro- 
pose to publish * Tae Revirw or Fa 
sH10N, AND Lapres Montury Maga. 
ZINE.” 

Request. 

Aaron Crank will be extremely grate- 
ful to editors, attorneys, county clerks, 
sheriils, and others, having a copy of his 


- of Attorneys, Sheriffs, Surrogates, 


Virst Judges,” &c. if they will forward 
to him any corrections of the same free o1 
postage. The ensuing Legislature will 
aflord a very convenient opportunity for 
a compliance with this humble request. 


Every Editor in this state who will give 
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this request one insertion, shall be fur- 
uished with one copy of the corrections 
and additions of said List. 


Albany, October, 1818. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
University of Peunsylvania, November 
i4th, 1818, the Board was informed by 
athe Medical Faculty, that Dr. Paysick 
had authorized them to state, that with 
the approbation of the Board, he wouwd 
continue the present course of Lectures 
on Anatomy, (commenced by the fa- 
mented Dorsey.) It was thereupon Re- 
solved, That the Board concur, with great 
readiness, in the arrangement proposed, 
and do hereby give to it their sanction and 
approbation. 

The Mineralogical Collection of the late 
Dr. Bruce of this city, was sold in Oc- 
tober, at public auction, for the sun of 
5000 dollars. 

A Steam-boat was launched lately at 
ifartford. It is the only one ever built 
on Connecticut river, and is designed as 
a tow-boat, to ply between that city and 
the mouth of the river. 

A new Steam-boat intended as a trader 
on the Missouri, as far north asthe Yel- 
tow-stone river, had passed the falls in 
safety, in the month of September. 

The scientific traveller, RAFInesQue, 
** Member of the Royal Institute of Scij- 
ences at Naples, and eonsnl other learn- 
ed Societies in Europe and the United 
States,” continues to make great disco- 
veries in the natural historv of the West. 
has collected 56 new species” of 
plants. 


NAUTICAL DISCOVERY. 


We consider it a duty to give the fol- 
‘owing statement of facts an insertion. It 
is taken from the Savannah Republican, 
and will unquestionably interest eur 
readers. 


LONGITUDF. 


The following is an extract of a letter 
‘roman American gentleman now in En- 
gland to Dr. Joel Abbot, of this state, 
dated 

Liverpool, May 10, 1818. 

‘‘On my return to this place a few days 
ago, I learned from some of my Aineri- 
can acquaintances that a new instrument 
for the discovery of longitude, made by a 
My. Wood, of this place, had excited 
considerable attention, and some specu- 
lation among the suvans. Your name was 
mentioned, and it was said the instrument 
was made on a theory or principle sug- 
zgsted hy you: but in oppositfon to this, 


Mr. Wood contended that he had thought 
of and lectured on the subject twelve or 
fourteen years ago. I said you hed made 
a short communication of your theory in 
the Medical Repository, at an anterior 
period, and on inquiring of a friend of 
mine in this place, I was fortunate enough 
to find the volume containing your paper. 
He was kind enovgh to lend it to me, 
and it has been forwarded to Mr. Rush, 
in Lonton.—He, with our couatryman, 
Dr. Henry Jackson, is attending io tle 
subject, and will enforce your claims. 
There is surely some mystery in this at- 
fair, and this will be the more evident, 
from the extract which [ shall forward 
you. Although Mr. Wood admits he lad 
thought of the subject so many years, he 
says he never made an instrument for 
testing his theory, until he saw Dr. Hall’s 
Jast year. 

This instrument (Wood's) I have seen, 
To the one described by you, it has little 
resemblance in mechanism, whatever af- 
finity it may have ia principle. Froma 
letter I have seen of Dr. Hall's, he seems 
to think he has tmfringed on your fair 
claims, aud it appears to me there is pi- 
racy ‘somewhere. It is most evident 
there is collusion and fraud some how og 
other. 

** The fact is somewhat singular, that 
two such important instruments as thie 
quadrant, and the one just noticed, should 
have originated in our country, and the 
merit of both discoveries are claimed in 
this. But, my good sir, these are not the 
only instances of that unwilling spirit on 
the part of the English to allow the 
Americans that fair meed of praise, to 
which their genius, talents and enterprise, 
may entitle them. They would, if they 
dared, assert, as monsieur Buffoon -did 
the animals of the new world, that the 
mind of an American is inodelled ditfer- 
evtly from theirs; and that it is incapa- 
ble of attaining the same powers of re- 


search or judgment. Facts strangely. 
prove the contrary, and the film of pre- 


judice which covers their mind’s cye, 
must and will be removed. The people 


of this country, I find, after a residence of 


two years in various parts of it, are 
jealous of our rising greatness; and the 
old leaven, from which sprung the revolu- 
tion and its blessings, is sUll fermenting. 
To this paltry—this mean and petty 
spirit, may be attributed the disinclina- 
tion in the English to allow any thing ex- 
cellent, or ingenious, or praiseworthy, to 
originate with the Americans. In the 
science of war, the late contest taught 
them a lesson which they have got fie 
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gotten, afd however galling to their fecl- 
ings, they are obliged to admit that the 
boy had grown aman. To return to the 
subjeot which induced me to address you 
—l am really most anxious to know what 
will be the result; to whom the honour 
will attach, if the desideratum should be at 
last obtained. And if you think I can aid 
your interests, or forward your views in 
this country, you may command my ser- 
viecs. The following is the extract al- 
luded to from the Ewropean Magazine, 
for 1802, page 217: 


NAUTICAL DISCOVERY.* 


The following is extracted from a Letler 
of a gentleman in Glasgow, to his friend 
an Greenock, dated Avgust 2. 


«¢ An affair of so much consequence to 
mankind as the following, it were crimi- 
nal in me to conceai—I therefore request 
of you to make it as public as possible 
among your sea-faring and philosophical 
friends. Our mutual friend, before his 
departure last fall for Philadelphia, con- 
structed a machine, apparently simple, 
but which is infinitely more valuable to 
navigators than the compass. It was 


*« This extract went the rounds of the newspa- 
pers in this country in 1603, previous to the pub- 
lication of Dr. Abbot's ideas on magnetism. But 
the invention is his ; and the probabie mazmner in 
which they were ushered to the world through 
the European Magazine, is thus accounted for : 
As far back as the year 1795, Dr. Abbott, ona 
journey trom: Augusta to New-York, fell in on 
his way, with a very intelligent and interesting 
gentleman, by the name of , to whom he 
communicated with frankness, his id, as on mag- 
retism. embracing all the rational thonghts con- 
cerning the Magnetic Ball, or Mercury, as de- 
seribad by the gentleman in Glasgow.’ Mr. 
took unusual interest on the subject, and required 


reiterated statements of ideas, for the sake of 


distinctness of perception, till he seemed to have 
a clear notion of the doctor’s theory of maguet- 
ism for defining iongitude. It is also true, that 
on ‘s arrival at New York, he described 
properties in magnetism which applied to the 
discovery of Jongitude—and spoke of a magnetic 
ball; aud asserted that he had no doubt that lon- 
citude would one day or other be much easier 
kept by magnetism than the latitude is by the 
quedrant. Now it is more Itkely that Mr. 's 

ublic display of Dr. Abbott's theory of magnet- 
ism was taken hold of by some ingenious nund, 
reilected on, and afterwards published ii the 
fornia we find it in the Magazine, than that two 
persons would hit on the same thoughts at the 
same time, so much out of the way of common 
inquiry. We understand that Dr. Abbott is now 
engaged in writing a book on the subject, which, 
wien presented to the world, will have its due 
weight with the pegple, confirming that he is 
the original inventor of the theory of magnet- 


‘m; and showing the fallacy of some of the 


ideas advanced in the extract here alluded to.”’ 
Editor Savanah Repubdicun: 


brought to me, together with his log- 
book, by a fellow passenger homewards,. 
who, unluckily, has paid no attention to 
the use of the apparatus, which was the 
more unfortunate, as our friemd died 
within three leagues of the land. It isa 
magnetic ball, floating in a basin of quick- 
silver; the ball is painted all over, to 
keep the quicksilver from penetrating the 
pores, which might embarrass the evolu- 
tions, which coating I dare not destroy, 
to examine the materials of the ball, but, 
from its weight, it must be metallic, yet it 
floats high in the fluid. Since he took it 
from this place, I pereeived he has mark- 
ed it with lines of longitude and latitude, 
like a geographical sphere. ‘This, 1 pre- 
sume, he has done in his voyage outward, 
the journal of which is likely left in Ame- 
rica. But this which I possess begins 
with the exact point of latitude and lon- 
gitude of Philadelphia, and records the 
zenith of every day, as accurately as if he 
had been all along on terra firma. In 
bed he told the captain his distance from 
the coast of Ireland to a minute, by look- 
ing at his machine. 

‘* The properties of magnetism are not 
yet sufficiently known, and they have 
heretofore been applied to use only in the 
form of the needle. But it appears te 
possess, besides its well known polarity, a 
proximity to retain its native relative po- 
sition on the earth; that is to say,fit turns 
upon an axis like the earth, one point ai- 
ways pointing at the polar star. Beyond 
the time this point upon the ball is below 
the herizon; and the shores of America, 
longitudinal line, which now is its meri- 
dian, was far down the side; so that, if he 
had sailed round the earth, this little ball 
would have made a complete revolution 
upon its axis.” 

‘* The above, you will find, was pub- 


lished in this country before the date of 


your paper in the Medical Repository.— 
Could yours have been seen in manu- 
script, or could you have communicated 
your thoughts in a letter tosome one who 
has purloined the idea? Something mys- 
terious hangs about the affair; and I 
most ardently wish, that not only the long 
desired secret may at last be discovered, 
but that to vou may attach all the merit, 
honour, and reward which a thing so va- 
luable is worthy of.” 
AMERICAN PHARMACOPGQIA. 

(Lztracted from the Medical Repository.) 

In the preface to the Pharmacopacia of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 


don, edition of 1809, Dr. Powell, the 
translator, observes; ‘‘it is to be lament- 
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ed that a gencral Pharmacoposia Brittan- 
nica is not established, as one common 
dictionary, towhich practitioners through- 
out the whole empire may uniformly re- 
fer with confidence,and without the chance 
ef mistake, either in the name of an ar- 
ticle, or the mode of its preparation. In 
the execution of a national work of this 
sort great difficulties might and would oc- 
cur, prejudices and different modes of 
thought and practice would probably cre- 
ate much difference of opinion, but none 
of these would be insurmountable to men 
of sense and science, and I am persuaded 
that some future age will see the advan- 
tage and even necessity of the attempt.” 

In France, a national pharmacopeceia is 
about to be formed, as we Icarn by the 
following article from the London Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal. 

‘* By an ordinance of the king, bear- 
ing date the 8th of August, 1816, the 
Pharmacopmia Gallica, ordered to be 
prepared by Napoleon in 1808, is forth- 
with to be printed; and, within the date 
of six months from its publication, every 
apothecary is bound to procure a copy, 
and always to prepare his medicines strict- 
ly according to the formula, under a pe- 
nalty of 500 francs.” 

We have made these two quotations, 
to introduce our own national pharmaco- 
peta, which is now preparing. 

In January, 1817, Dr. Lyman Spalding 
submitted to the New-York County Me- 
dical Society a project for the formation 
of a national pharmacoporia, by the au- 
thority of all the Medical Societies and 
Medical Schools in the United States. 

The plan proposed was, t. That a con- 
vention should be called in each of the 
four grand divisions of the United States, 
to be composed of delegates from all the 
Medical Societies and Schools. 2. That 
each district convention should form a 
pharmacopaia, and elect delegates to 
mect in general convention i the city of 
W ashington, on the first of January, 
1820. 3. That the general convention 
should, from the distric{ convention phar- 
macoporias, forrn the national work. 

In the County Medical Society, it was 
committed to Drs. John kK. B. Rodgers, 
Wuliam ‘ioore, Jcha Watts, jr. man 
Spalding, and Alexander H. Stevens; 
who, afier having corresponded with se- 
veral of the leading medical men in each 
state, reported a set of resolutions which 
were subinitied to the Medical Society of 
the State of New-York in February, 
1818, and by them adopted, and ordered 
to be carried into execution, by their 


committee. consisting of David Lo- 


sack, J. R. B. Rodgers, Samuel L. 
Mitchill, John Stearns, John Watts, jr. 
T. Romeyn Beck, Lyman Spalding, 
Wright Post, and Alexander H. Stevens. 

C ircnlars were issued in March, to the 
Medical Societies and Schools in the 
union, inviting their co-operation. All 
the institutions, which have since had 
meetings, have approved of the formation 
of the work, and most of them have ap- 
pointed their delegates.. From the spirit 
and zeal with which the delegates in eve- 
ry section of the country have commenced 
their preparatory labours in the formation 
of this national work, we have no hesita- 
tion in assuring the public that the Ame- 
rican Pharmacopeia will appear at the 
time proposed. 


Circular of tie Committee appointed to 
prepare a Pharmacopwia. 


New-York, November 21, 1818. 
Sir, 

On the 4th March, 1818, we had: the 
honour of addressing a circular to the 
Medical Institutions in the United States, 
respecting the formation of an American 
Pharmacopwia. The project has met the 
approbation of enlightened physicians in 
every section of the Union, obtained the 
co-operation of many of the Medical As- 
sociations of our country, and bids fair to 
be crowned with success. 

The plan proposed was, That the 
Pharmacopeia should be formed by and 
under the authority of * the several in- 
corporated Medical Societies, the seve- 
ral incorporated Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, or Medical Schools, aud 
such Medical Schools as constitute a f+. 
culty in any University or Collere in the 
United States; and in case there shouk! 
be any state cr territory in which there 
was no incorporated Medical Sociciy. 
Medical College, er Scheol, that vo- 
luntary associations of physicians and sur- 
scons, such state or territery, should 
be respectfully invited to unite in the un- 
dertaking.” 
the Pharmacopa@ia was not to he under- 
taken unless it should receive the appro- 
bation of a majority of the aforesaid in- 
stitutions in the United States. 3S. Phat. 
a convention should be held in each of 
the four grand divisions of the United 
States, to be composed of dele@ates from 
the Medital Societies, Schools. and 
ciations. 4. That each district conven- 


tion should form a Fhargacopeta, © or se- 
lect one in general use, and make there- 
in such alterations and additions as muy 
adapt it to the present state of medical 
science, and elect delegates to meet in 


2. That the formation of 
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veneral convention in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the first of January, 1820. 
5. That the general convention should 
form the national work from the district 
convention Pharmacopeias. 6. That 
each district convention should be held at 
such time and place as may be agreed 
upon by a majority of the aforesaid insti- 
tutions in the respective districts. 

We have the pleasure of communicat- 
ig to you, as well for your own informa- 
tion, as for that of all whom it may con- 
cern, that intelligence has heen received 
from a majority of the aforementioned in- 
stitutious, announcing that they have ap- 
proved of the formation of an American 
Pharmacopoia. It is now in erder to de- 
signate the times and places for helding the 
aistrict convertiions; but as every isti- 
tu(ion is interested in the time and plece of 
holding its district convention, and as se- 
veralofthe societies have not had meetings 
sinee the circulars were issued, and others 
have referred the subject to cemmittees, 
which have not yet reported, we deem it 
noaproper to make the designation, until 
all the societies have had an opportunity 
of expressing their wishes. 

‘Such institutions as have not vet trans- 
mitted the evidence of their approbation, 
with the names of their delegates, and 
have not mentioned the time and place 
witch, in their opinion,would be most con- 
vement for the meeting of the convention 
:n their district, are respectfully request- 
ed {o communicate that information with- 
entt delay, that the tumes and places of the 
meeting of the district conventions may 
be made public as early as massible. 

We beg leave, Sir, in comvletion of the 
design, to Invite your personal attention, 
us well as that of every physician in the 
country, to the virtues of our native 
plants, and alse to such American formu- 
ke as are of a proved credit; and we 

eqnest that information on thes > subjects 
may be transmifted tu a district conven- 
tion, or to the-seeretary of this board, 
tliat the work may ke ip some degree 
original, and as characteristic as possible 
of the practice of inedicine tn the United 
States. There are many valuable formu- 
le in this country, some of which are not 
eencrally that deserve a place in 
the Pharmacopoia; it is much to be 
wished that all these could be obtained. 

a we advert to the manner in which 

e first European Pnarmacopeweias were 
ormed we shall find it was by collecting 
and imbodying the prescriptions and for- 
roule of the mast eminent physicians of 
the time. These recipes have been 
and polished by the hand of tine 


Dec. 


and experience, wntil they have approach- 
ed a state of perfection, as it regards the 
articles well known in the Eastern Conti- 
nent, and their application to the particu- 
lar forms of disease there prevalent. 
From our native forests and fields we may 
gather many remedies, and from our 
practising physicians, original receipts 
and prescriptions for the cure of the dis- 
eases of our country. 

lt has been intimated to this committee, 
that it would be a means of exalting the 
medical character of our country ; that it 
would have a tendency to prevent the 
frequent misunderstandings among medi- 
cal men; and, that it would promote har- 
monicus and secial intercourse among the 
faculty, ifa system of medical ethics, or 
a code of institutes and precepts for regu- 
luting and governing the professional in- 
tercourse and conduct of physicians and 
surgeons, should be established for the 
United States. We would therefore beg 
leave to suggest to the several institutions 
which may join in the formation of the 
National Pharmacopeovia, the propricty of 
authorising their delegates to form, in 
district convention, a code of medica’ 
ethics, and to subniit the same to the 
general convention. 

We have the honour to be your hum- 
ble servants, 

Davip Hosacx, M. D. 

Jonn R. B. Roarrs, M.D. 

Samuert L. M. D. 

Stearns, M. D. 

Joann Warts, jun. M. D. 

T. Romeyn Becx, M. D. 

Lyman Spantpine, M. D. See. 

Wricnr Post, M. D. 

Avex. H. Srevens, M.D. J 
FOREIGN. 

The two first volumes of Tircx’s 
‘“* German Theatre” have made their ap- 
pearance. Thesé embrace tke period 
between the years 1450—1680. The 
whole work is to consist of six volumes. 

A very interesting Biographical Sketch 
of the Life of the great German Astrono- 
mer, Kepler, has been published. Kasr- 
NFR says of him: ‘* No mortal ever soar- 
ed higher than Kepler; and he perished 
with hanger ! We knew how to satisfy the 
spirits only, and therefore the bodses left 
him without bread.” It is but a few years 
since a monument to the immortal Kepler 
has been erected at Regensburg, by 
Herr Von Dalberg. 

A monument to the great mineralogist, 
Werner, is to be erected between Dres- 
den aud Freibere; the materials to be 
blocks of basalt and eranite. Von Hrr- 
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pER, Counsellor of Mines, is preparing a 
Biography of Werner, ard it is expected 
that it will be a very complete perforim- 
ance. 

Dr. Grarrer’s Rhinoplastik, &e.  Rhi- 
noplastica, or the Art of Replacing in an 
organic manner, the loss of the Nose; il- 
lustrated by experience, and perfected by 
pew methods, has been published at Ber- 
lin. It forms one volume in 4to. with six 
plates, in folio. 

M. KorzesvrF is preparing for publica- 
tion his Account of the Russian Embassy 
to Persia, which will appear at the same 
time at London and Weimar. 

Count Slam had appropriated 1000 guil- 
ders as a reward to the person who should 
discover an abundant stratum of gypsum 
in Moravia—Hank, an advocate in Ol- 
mutz, has made such a discovery, and re- 
ceived the premium, which he immedi- 
ately devoted to benevolent purposes. 

Ta the Imperial Polytechnical Institute 
of Vienna, a steam-engine has been con- 
structed on an impreved plan. Pipes of 
asmall diameter are substituted for the 
boiler, and whilst a greater heated super- 
fices is gained, the bulk of the machine- 
ry is decreased, and the danger of explo- 
sion can be better obviated. Besides, 
there are other improvements in regulat- 
sug the requisite quantity of steam. 

Flashof, apothecary to the court of Es- 
sen, produces very brilliant gas-lights. 


Arr. 9. RELIGIOUS 


At the annual Convention of the 
y Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
the State of New-York, assembled in 
October, at the city of New-York, seven 
gentlemen were admitted to Deacon's 
orders. 

At the late session of the Evangeiical 
Lutheran Synod ef New-York, and ad- 
jacent states, held at Albany, two gen- 
tlemen were admitted to the evangelical 
ministry. 

The First Independent Chureh a! Bal- 
timore, was on Thursday, the 24th Ovto- 
tober, dedicated to the service of Almigh- 
ty God. 

The Governor of New-Jersey has ap- 
pointed the 10th of this month, to be ob- 
served throughout that state, as « day of 
Thanksgiving and Prayer. 

The New Reformed Presbyterian 
Churth in Chamber-street, in this city, 
was in the list month, opened tor divine 
Service. 


He extracts gas from the bones of cows 
and calves. The bones as taken from the 
table will answer, and are found to be an 
excellent substitute for coal, to furnish 
inflammable gas. 

A considerable quantity of bones, of 
large size, were discovered last year, bu- 
ried in the earth, in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Tiede, acar Brunswick. 
They were examined by Professor DAHNE, 
who appears to have distinguished parts 
of the skeletons of five elephants. There 
were nine tusks among them, one of 
which was fourteen feet in length, another 
eleven, and many grinders, in which 
the enamel was arranged exactly as im 
the tecth of the African elephant. A 
complete head of a rhinoceros, with the 
horn and tecth was also found very little 
altered, and likewise the horns of two 
kinds of stags. Mr. Danne, in endea- 
vouring to account for this accumulation 
of bones belonging to different animals, 
supposes that the agimals existed in im- 
mense islands ; that some great revolution 
of the globe inundated their habitations, 
and forced them to the highest spot fer 
shelter from the waters; that the water 
still rising, they all perished together, that 
the perishable parts of the carcasses were 
carried away by the waters, and that an 
earthy deposition soon enveloped the 
bones, and left them nearly in the stat« 
they are now found. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A new church built for the first parish 
in North Yarmouik, district of Maine. 
was in October, dedicated to the servme 
of Almighty God. 

The Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society, on s 4th ult. acknowledges the 
receipt of $4,277 69cts. in October. 

The anniversary of the New-York 
Jiurtliary Bible Society was celebrated on 
Monday the 16th November. 
was elected President; W. C. 
LiGAN, Co:pesponding Secretary ; 

Woonnutt.,. Treasurer. 

“The American ‘Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreicn Missions, in consequence 
of late and very interesting inte 
have established a MISSION TO JE 
RUSALEM. The Rev. Messrs. Lrv:z 
Parsons, and Pint Fisk have been ap- 
pointed Missionaries to Jerusalem. 

A Bible Society has been formed at 
Middletown, Counneoticut, called. The 
Bibie Sosiety ef the Vounty of 
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sex, Auzileary tie Imerwan Bible So- 
ciely. President, NenemiAH 
Esq. JonatHan Barnes, jr. Esq. Corres- 
ponding Secretary, THomas HusBARp, 


Esq. Treasurer. 
The corner sténe of a Reformed Dutch 


Church, at Tompkinsvilie, Staten-Island, 
was recently laid. 

On the 16th November, Zion Church 
in Mott-street, in this city, was conse- 
crated by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hobart. 


Art. 10. M@NTHLY SUMMARY OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CCOUNTS from Manchester state 
£% that the more peaceably disposed 
of the rictous workmen have returned 
to their employers, but that great num- 
bers still continued refractory. We are 
not surprised at these tumults. The ma- 
nufacturers of England are ignorant, and 
when their employers find it necessary 
‘» reduce their wages, they do not look 
vor the real cause of the reduction, but 
unpute it to the oppression and tyranny 
of the owners of these large manufacto- 
ries, and in revenge the workmen seek 
to destroy their property. 

The Mint of Great Britain has coined, 
from the 15th of June, 1817, to the 
t3th of July, 1818, viz.—In gold coins, 
§,434,032/. equal to 28,595,697 dollars. 
In silver coins, 1,667,962/. equal to 
7,413,164 dollars. This is something 
ulze a mint. 

An iron sloop was lately launched from 
the works of Mr. Joseph Shaw, at Huns- 
tet, which a few days ago brought up to 
Leeds three tons of coals from Thorp-hall 
colliery. This vessel, which measures 
56 feet in length, by 9 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, draws only 3 feet 4 inches of 
water, and would, if enlarged to the same 
size, carry 15 tons more than a common 
stoop built of wood. 


SPAIN. 


The present situation of Spain affords 
a striking instance of the instability of 
worldly affairs. Inthe beginning of the 
sixteenth century she was the most pow- 
erful state in Europe, Her adventurers 
conquered powerful empires in America, 
and sent the spoils to enrich the mother 
country. Her internal resources were 
abundant. Her navy larger, and her 
army better disciplined, clothed and paid 
than any other in the world. She gov- 
erned the Netherlands with despotic sway, 
dictated a peace to France, and made the 
grand ssigner tremble for his empire, 


But now how changed. Her finances in 
disorder; her army mutinous; her navy 
decayed; her colonies in rebellion; hex 
resources exhausted; she is making vain 
efforts to maintain her authority after her 
power has departed, and in all human 
probability she is sinking into the cemetry 
of decayed empires. Sic transit gleria 
-mundi. 


NETHERLANDS, 


A letter from Verviers (situated in the 
Low Countries) contains the following 
curious detail:—A rich bachelor, whose 
social habits had rendered him very popa- 
lar in that city, and who appeared to live 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
life, waited on his notary, with whom he 
had an interview of an hour, and on his 
return home destroyed himself with a pis- 
tol. The notary declared that he had 
been dictating his testament in due form, 
and had left four millions of livres to Na- 
poleon and his heirs. 


GERMANY. 


The son of the former Swedish king, 
Gustavus, studies at the university of 
Ileidelberg. His apparent condition is 
that of a private citizen. : 

lt is said that there are 600 officers 
scattered throughout Germany, who re- 
ceive English half-pay, to the amount of 
72,000 pounds sterling, and who, m case 
of war, can immediately be called into 
service. 

Steam-boats are running on the Da» 
nube. 


has not been seen at Stettin. 

In order to check and prevent mendt- 
city, the church of the Carthusians, at 
Hildesham, is converted into an institu- 
tion for education and industry. In the 
place where dumb friars formerly housed, 
the philanthropist beholds, with delicht, 
about 500 sprightly children, Catholics, 
Lutherans and Israclites, many of whom 
are supported gratuitously, and all are 
educated and usefully employed. 


Since the year 1814, the small-pox 
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A proclamation in the name of the 
prince regent was published at Hanover 
respecting the students at Gottingen. It 
states, that his royal highness by no means 
intends to abridge the liberty which his 
subjects have hitherto enjoyed of studving 
at what university they please; but that 
on account of the late eveats at Gottin- 
gen, lus royal highness is pleased to order, 
that none of the nation of Hanover who 
have studied there in the summer half 
year, from Easter to Michaelmas this 
year, shall be allowed to ge to another 
university without express permission ; 
and those who shall transgress this order, 
shall never be admitted to any office, or 
aliowed to practice any profession in the 
Hanoverian dominions. This fact affords 
a striking instance of the total absence of 
civil liberty on the continent. Whether 
the students were to blame in the riots 
or not, if the prince has the power to 
punish them in that arbitrary, undistin- 
guishing manner, they must be in as bad 
a condition as the subjects of the grand 
seignor. 


ASIA. 


EAST INDIES. 


Information from Calcutta still eonveys 
details of wars and revolutions. It would 
seem that that unfortunate country was 
never to be independent of foreign inva- 
ders, and the poor inhabitants suffer more 
at this day than they did during the admi- 
nistration of Warren Hastings. After a 
siege, it is said that numbers were found 
in the woods, dying of hunger and their 
wounds, and yet the British undertake to 
arraign us for cruelty to the Indians, and 
tor dispossessing them of their lands ! 

The papers contain a detailed account 
ef the storming of the fortified city of 
Chanda, and the capture of a great a- 
mount of military stores and ordnance, 
with little loss, by Lieut. Col. Adams on 
the 17th of May. This conquest it is 
stated will nearly complete the British 
achievements in the Nagpore territory. 
The Paishwa’s supporters were nearly all 
subdued. 


AMERICA. 


WEST INDIES. 


The situation of the Bahama-Islands, 
from the dispute between the governor 
and legislature, may be inferred from the 
following from a Nassau paper, August 
12. 

‘“*We have no colonial revenue coming 
«l—our poor and public schools are with- 
out support—our clergy starving—public 
creditors without payment for work done 
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for more than two years past—a light- 
house, erected at the entrance ofthe har- 
bour, locked up,” &c. 


UNITED STATES. 


It is one hundred and fourteen years, 
since the first newspaper priuted in Ame- 
rica was issued from the press. ‘The Bos- 
ton News Letter was first printed, April 
24th, 1704. The American Weekly Mes- 
senger was first printed in Philadelphia, 
December 22d, 1719. In New-York, 
the New-York Gazette was first prirted, 
October 16th, 1726. In Rhode-Island, 
the Rhode Island Gazette, October, 1732. 
No paper was published in Connecticut, 
till 1755—-nor in New-Hampshire, till 
1756—nor in Kentucky, till 1787.—In 
1790, the first paper was published in 
Tennessee. 

We are informed, that the astronomers 
who are employed under the authority of 
the british and American governments, 
to ascertain and run the line of latitude 
45, having commenced at St. Regis, have 
proceeded as far as lake Champlain, and 
that the line they have drawn lies only a 
few rods north of the old line. 

Though a great effort has been made 
and much work done, it is now stated that 
the public buildings at Washington City 
will not be ready for the reception of con- 
gress at the ensuing session. The north 
wing of the capital is nearly completed, 
and the south wing, it is expected, will 
be covered in before winter. The twonew 
executive offices will be roofed this fall. 

The Hon. Smith Thompson, Chief Jus- 
tice of the State of New-York, has been 
appoinied by the President of the United 
States, Secretary of the Navy. 

Gen. Swift lias been appointed Survey- 
or of the port of New-York, vice John 
Haff removed. 


FIFTEENTH CONGRESS. 


Opening of the Second Session. 


IN SENATE. 
On Monday, 16th November, at 12 
o'clock, Mr. Gaillard, the president pro- 
tempore, took the chair; the number of 
members present was twenty-seven; 
which being a quorum, a message was 
sent to the House of Representatives to 
notify to them the fact. A committee of 
both houses was appointed to inform the 
President of the organization of the Le- 
gislative part of government. A com- 
mittee of engrossed bills, and one upon 
accounts were appointed. 
After transacting some further business, 
incident to the opening of the session, the 
Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REVRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Speaker Clay, took the chair pre- 
cisely at noon. One and twen- 
ty-eroht members were present, and six 
new members, to the vacalicies 
oceasioned by ion-and deaih, ap- 
peared and took their seats. Messages 
respectin and for waitme 

tue nt of the United States, 
were exchanged with the Senate. The 
constiiution of th: new state of Hiltnois 
was laid before the house. and ordered to 
be printed. The house adjourned, 

Tnesdav at 12 o'clock, the President 
of the United States transmitted to both 
of Congress. hy his secretary, Nir. 
J. Monroe, the 


IES SAG 


Fellow Citizvers of the Senate, 
of ihe House of hepresentatives 

The auspicious circunistances under which 
you will commence the duties of the present 
session, Will Hebten the burthen inseparable 
from the high trust committed to vou, The fruits 
of the earth have been unusually abundaut ; 
commerce has fourtsned : the revenue has ex- 
ceeded the most favourable anticipation, and 
peace and amity are preserved with forcign na- 
tions on conditions just t and honourable to our 
country. for these inestimable blessings we 

cannot but be gratetul to that Providence which 
eae over the destinies of nations. 

As the term limited for the operation of the 
commercial couvention with Great Briain will 
expire carly ta the month of July next, rng it 
was deemed important that there should be no 
interval, duving which, that portion of cur com- 
merce which was provided tor by that conven- 
tion should not be regulated, either bv arrange- 
ment between the twe goveriumeits, or by the 
authority of Cougress, tae Mister tue United 
States at London was instructed, early ain the 
last summer, to invite the ailention of the British 
goverument to the subject, with a view to that 
also, that 
the negotiation which it was wished to open 
might extend to the general commerce of the 
iwo esuntries, and to every other interest and 
uuscttied difference between them ; particularly 
those relating to tmpressment, the fisheries and 
beandaries, in the hope that an arrangement 
inight be made. en principles of reciprecal ad- 
vantage, Which ight comprehend and provide, 
Ww oa sauisfactory inanner, for all these high con- 
cerns. Thave the satisfaction to state, that the 
propesal was reecived by the British gevern- 
mut im the spirit which prompted it; and that 
a nezotiation has been opened at Loudon, em 
bracing these oojeets. On iull cousideration 
of the great extent and magnitude of the trust, 
int proper to co it io not less than 
two of our distiurushed eitizens, and, in conse- 
quenee, the Eavoy icxtraordinary and Minister 
Miempotenttary of the United States at Paris 
has been associated with eur Envoy isxtraordi- 
nary and Minister Ple ‘nipotentiary; at London; 
ig both of whom corre sponding istrue tions have 
been given, and they are now engaged in the 
discharge of its duties. It is proper to add, that 
preven any inconvenience resulting trom the 


delay iacident to a negotiation on so Many in- 
portant subje ets, it was agreed, before entering 
on it, that the e xisting convention should be con- 
tinted for aterm not less than eight vears. 

Gur relations with Spain remain nearly in the 

state im which they w ere at the close of the last 
session. The conve ntton of isde, pro viding lor 
the adjustment of a ce rtain porti on of the claims 
of ovr citizens for injuries sustained by spolia- 
tion. and so Vee uspended by the Spanish go- 
vernment, has atleneth heen ratified by it: but 
no arrangement bas vet been made for the pay- 
ment ol another portion ef hke claims, not less 
extensive or weil lounded, or lor other classes of 
Claims, ov fer the seitioment ef boundaries. 
These subjects bh ave agi zin been brought under 
consideration in both comntries, but no agreement 
has been entere br iio respecting them. In the 
meon time, events have oeeurred which clearly 
prove the il efleet of the policy which that go- 
vermment has so long pursuc id, on the friendly 
relations of the two countries, which, it is pre- 
mes, is at least of as much importance to 

Spain, as to the United States, to maintain. A 
state of things has existed in the Floridas, the 
tencency of which los been obvious to all who 
have paid the slightest attention to the progress 
of affairs in that quarter. Throughout the whole 
of those provinces to which the Spanish title ex- 
tencs, the government of Spain has searcely 
been felt. Tis authority has been confined, al- 
a exclusively, to the walls of Pensacola and 

Augustine, within which only staall garrisons 
oe heen maintained. Adventurers from every 
country, fugitives from justice, and absconding 
slaves. have found an asylum there. Several 
tribes of Indians, strong im the number of their 
Warriors, remarkable for their ferocity,and whose 
settlements extend to our limits, inhabit those 
provinces. ‘}hese different hordes of people, 
connected together, di isregarding on the one side 
the seallaalieg o! Spain, and protected on the 
other by an imagery line which separates 
Florida from the United States, have violated 
our laws prohibiting the introduction of slaves; 
have practised various frauds on our revenue, 
and comintted every kind of outrage on our 
peaceable citizens, which their proximity to us 
enabled them to perpetrate. 
Amelia Island, jast year, by a small band of ad- 

venturers, not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
im number, who wre sted it from the inconsidera- 
ble Spanish force staticned there, and’ held it 
several months, during which, a single feeble 
efiort only was made to recover it, w hich failed, 
clearly proves how completely extinct the Spa- 
nish authority had beeome, as the conduct of 
those adventurers, while m_ possession of the 
island, as distinctly shows the pernicious pur- 
poses for which their combination had been 
formed. 

Tits country had, mn fact, become the theatre 
of every species of lawless adventure. With 
little population of its own, the Spanish aut! jority 
almost extinct, and the colonial governments in 
a state of revolation, having no pretension to it, 
and sufficiently employed in their own concerns, 
it was, ina great measure, derelict, and the ob- 
ject of cupidity to every adventurer. A sysiem 
of buccaneering was rapidly organizing over it, 
which menace d, in its Consequences, the lawtul 
commerce of every nation, and particularly of 
the Umted States; while it presented a tempta- 
tion to every people, on whose seduction its sue- 
cess principally depended, In regard to the 
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Un ted States, the pernicious effect of thrs un- 
lawiul combination was not confined to the 
ocean: the Indian tribes have constituted the 
effective foree in Florida. With these tribes 
these adventurers had jormed, at au early pe- 
riod, a connexion, with @ view to avail them- 
selves of that force to promote their own pro- 
jects of accwnulation and aggrandizement. 
is to tie inverence of some of these adventurers, 
in misrepresenting the claims and ttles of the 
fudians to land, and in practising on their savage 
propensities, that the Semmole war is 
Iv to be traced. Men who thus connect thom 
selves with savage commumties, and stiunulate 
them to war, which is always attended on their 
part with agts of barbarity te most shocking, 
deserve to be viewed in a worse ligit than the 
savages. ‘They would certainly have ne claim 
to from the punishment, whieh, ac- 
cordiig to the rules oi Wariare practised by the 
savages, justly be imilicted on the savages 
themselves. 

the embarrassments of Spain preve-.ted 
her trom making an indemnity to our citizens, 
for so long atime, irom her weasury, for their 
losses by spoliation, and otherwise, it Was always 
in her power to have provided tt, by the cession 
of this territory. Uf this, her government has 
been repeatedly apprised ; and the cessiou was 
the more to be anticipated, as Spain must have 
known, that in cediug it, she would, im eifect, 
eede what in tact bed become of little value to 
her, and would likewise relieve herself trom the 
Important Obligation secured by the treaty of 
179, and all other compromitinents respecting 
K. if the United States, trom consideration o1 
these embarrassments, declined pressing their 
ciaims ina spirit of hostility, the motive oueht 
at least to have been duly appreciated by the 
government of Spain. {tis well known to ber 
government, that other powers have made to the 
Uni ted States an indemuity for hike losses, sus- 
tained by their c!tizens at the same epoch. 

There is, nevertheless, a limit, beyoad which 
this spirit of anuty and forbearance can in no 
instance be justitie Lf it was proper io rely on 
amicable negotiation for an indemnity ior losses, 
it Would not have been so to have permitted the 
ivability of Spain to fulfil her engagements, 
to sustain her authority in the Pioridas, to be per- 
verted by foreizn 2 rdventurers and savayes, to 


| purposes so destructive to the lives of cur teliow 


CitIZENS, and the highest interests of the Cm ted 
States. Lhe rightoi seli detence never ceases, 
It is among the most sacred, and aliee necessary 
to nations andto individuals. Amd, whether the 
attack be made by Spain herseli, or by those 
who abuse her power, its obligi Mion Is not the 
Jess strong. ‘The invaders of Amelia had 
assumed a popular and respected ttle, uncer 
Which they inight approach and Woend us. As 
their ol,jeet was distiuetly seen, and the duty in- 
posed on ine Uxceutive, by an existing law, was 
profoundly folt, that mask was uot permitted to 
protect them. fi was thought incumbent on the 
United States to suppress the establisiiment, and 
it was accordingly done. combination ia 
Fjorida tor the ualawiul purposes stated, tie acts 
perpetrated by that combination, aud above all, 
the imeitement of the Indians to massacre our 
fellow citizens, of every age, and of hoth sexes, 
merited a hke treatment, and reeeived it. in 
pursumg these savages to an imaginary line, in 
the woods, it Would | Nas e been te heieiit OL fully 


w have suffered thatiine to preteet them. Pad 
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that been done, the war eould never cease. Even 
if the territory had been. exelysively, that of 
Spain, and her po wer comp! te aver it, we hed 
aright, by ihe law of nations, to joilow the ene- 
mv cn it, and to subdue th m there. Putte 
territory belonged, in a certum sense least. to 
the savage en: my who inhabited ity ‘power ob 

“pain had ceased to exist over it, and | prote 
was sought, under her dtle, by th owho bad 
committed on our eit zens host ities which she 
was bound hy tres ity io have prevented. het had 
not the Power to prevent. To heve stenned at 
thet Ree would en new enecur ecm 
to these savages, and new viecer te the whole 
com ini tien ev ’stine there, in the pros: cution of 
al! ts Pernicic RS 

In suppressive the establlstineut et Amelia 


Island, 


untiondhoess was manifested towards 


Spain, because rhe post was taken from a force 
whi hac! wre sled irom her. Phe inensure., it 
Is true, was net acopted in concert with the 
opansh government, or those in authority vider 
It, becouse, In trensnetions connected with the 
war in which Spain a: 
waged, it was th 


ler colonies ere en- 


proper stiee tu 


the Unit Stites, to mamtain a strietis rtiall- 
ty towerds both the bathe ities, \ thout 
consulting in copeert with either. Ft 
ie plea ire to stat ‘trotthe eoveruments of 
Bue nos Ayres and Ven a la, Whose pomes were 
assumed, “tly disclaimed a4 participa- 
tion of those measures, and even the knowledge 


of them, until communicated by this wevernment, 
wud have also expressed their satisfaction that 
a course of proceeding had heen suppresss 
Which, if justly imputable to then, would dis- 
hovour their 

In authorizing Major Ge neral Jackson to en- 
ter Florida, in pursuit of the Sen vinoles, care 
Was taken not to encroach ou the rights of § Spain, 
I regret to have to ada, that in executing this or- 
der, facts were disclesed, respecting the conduct 
of the officers of Spain eutiority there, in en- 
couracing the war, furnishing munitions of war, 
and other supplies to carry it on, and in ether 
acts not less marked, whieh evineed their par- 
Uripation in the hostile purposes of that combt- 
nation. and justified the confidence with which 
it inspired the savages, thet by those officers they 
would be protected. A conduct so incompatible 
vith the friendly re lations existing between the 
two countr pi ly with the © 
e ation of the Sth article of the tre atv o 179 
by whieh Span was hound to ‘ain, even 
torec. those savages ac tilitv a cuinst 
the United States. could not fail te excite sur- 
prise, ‘The commanding @eneral was convinced 
that he should fail in his ebject, that be should, in 
eHect, accomplish he cid not deprive 
those savages Of tie reseuree on witch they hi id 
calealated, and of the provection on whiel the 
had relied in making the war. As al! the decu- 
ments relate to this occurrence will be laid 
belore Conoress, it is net mecess iy to enter inte 
further detail respeetug it. 

Aiihouzh the reasons which inde ced Mojor 
General Jac 
appree! lated, there Was nevertheless, uo besita- 
tion indectding on the course which it beeame 
the governmoit to pursue, As there was reason 
to believe that the paders of these sts 
had violated their instit ctions, there was no dis- 
posttien to inmmute to thot voverniment a condues 
so unprovoked and hestle. An order was m 


*kson to tate the “ts were daly 


eonseqience issued to the general mm command 
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there, to deliver the posts ; Pensacola, uncondi- 
tionally to any person duly authorised to receive 
it; and St Marks, which is in the heart of the 
fodian country, on the arrival of a competent 
force to defend it against those savages and 
their associates. 

In entering Florida to suppress this combina- 
nation, no idea was entertained of hostility to 
Spain, and however justifiable the commanding 
general was, in consequence of the misconduct 
of the Spanish officers, in entering St. Marks 
and Pensacola, to terminate it, by proving to the 
savages and their associates that they should 
not be protected, even there ; yet the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and 
Spain could not be altered by that act alone. By 
ordering the restitution of the posts, those rela- 
tions were preserved. To a change of them, the 

ower of the Executive is deemed incompetent. 
t is vested in Congress only. 

By this measure so promptly taken, due re- 
spect was shown to the government of Spain. 
The misconduct of her officers has not been im- 
puted to her. She was enabled to review with 
candour her relations with the United States, 
and her own situation, particularly im respect to 
the territory in question, with the dangers in- 
separale from it; and, regarding the losses we 
have sustained, tor which mdemnity has been so 
long withheld, and the mjuries we have suffered 
through that territory, and her meaus o/ redress, 
she was !ike wise enabled to take, with honour, the 
course best calewlated to do justice to the United 
States, and to promote her own welfare. 

Copies of the instructions to the commanding 
general; of his correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of war, explaining his motives, and justifying 
his conduct, with a copy of the proceedings of the 
court-martial in the trial of Arbuthnot and Am- 
bristie , and of the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Spain, near this government ; and of 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
at Madrid, with the government of Spain, will 
be laid before Congress. 

The civil war whieh has so long prevailed be- 
tween Spais and the provinces in South- Ameri- 
ea, still continues without any prospect of its 
speedy termination. The information respect- 
ing the condition of those countries, which has 
been collected by the Commissioners, recently 
returned from thence, will be laid betore Con- 
gress, in copies of their reports, with such other 
information as has been received from otier 
agents of the United States. 

It appears trom these communications, that 
the government of Buenos Ayers declared itself 
independent in July, 1816, having previously ex- 
ercised the power of an independent govern- 
ment, though in the name of the king of Spain, 
from the year 1810: that the Banda Oriental, 
Entre Reos, and Paraguay, with the city of 
Santa Fee, all of which are also independent, 
are unconnected with the present government of 
Buenos Ayres; that Chili has declared itself in- 
dependent, and is closely connected with Buenos 
Ayres: that Venezuela has also declared itself’ 
independent, and now maintains the conflict with 
various success ; and that the remaining parts of 
South-America, except Monte Viedo, aud such 

other portions of the Eastern bank of La Plata 
as are held by Portugal, are still in the posses- 
sion of Spain, or in a certain degree under her 
influence. 

By a circular note addressed by the Minister 


of Spain to the allied powers, with whom they 
are respectively accredited, it appears that the 
allies have undertaken to mediate between 
Spain and the South-American provinces, and 
that the manner and extent of their interposition 
would be settled by Congress, which was to have 
met at Aix-la-Chapelle in September last. From 
the general policy and course of proceeding ob- 
served by the allied powers, in regard to this 
contest, it is inferred that they will confine their 
interposition to the expression of their senti- 
ments ; abstaining from the application of foree. 
I state this impression, that force will not be ap- 
plied, with the greater satisfaction, because it is 
a course more Consistent with justice, and like- 
wise authorizes a hope that the calamities o1 the 
war will be confined to the parties only, and will 
be of shorter duration. 

From the view taken of this subject, founded 
on all the information we have been able to ob- 
tain, there is good cause to be satisfied with the 
course heretofore pursned by the United States 
in regard to this contest, and to conclude, that it 
is proper to adhere to it, especially, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs. 

i have great satisfaction in stating, that our 
relations with France, Russia, and other powers, 
continue on the most friendly basis. 

In our domestic concerns we have ample 
cause of satisfaction. ‘The receipts into the 
Treasury, during the three first quarters of the 
— have exceeded seventeen millions of dol- 

ars. 

After satisfying all the demands which have 
been made under existing appropriations, in- 
cluding the final extinction of the old six per 
cent stock, and the redemption of a moiety of 
the Louisiana debt, it is estimated that there 
will remain in the Treasury, on the first day of 
January next, more than two millions of dollars. 

It is ascertained that the gross revenue which 
has accrued from the customs during the same 

eriod, amounts to twenty-one millions of dol- 
ars, and that the revenue of the whole year may 
be estimated at not less than twenty-six millions. 
The sale of public lands during the year has al- 
so greatly exceeded, both in quantity and price, 
that of any former year; and there is a just 
reason to expect a progressive improvement in 
that source of revenue. 

It is gratifying to know, that, although the 
annual expenditure has been increased, by the 
act of the last session of Congress, providing for 
revolutionary pensions, to an amount about equal 
to the proceeds of the internal duties, which 
were then repealed, the revenue for the ensuing 
year will be proportionably augmented, and that, 
whilst the public expenditure will. probably re- 
main stationary, each successive year will add 
to the national resources, by the ordinary in- 
crease of our population, and by the gradual 
developement of our latent sources of national 
prosperity. 

The strict execution of the revenue laws, re- 
sulting principally from the salutary provisions 
of the act of the 20th of April last, amending the 
several collection laws, has, it is presumed, se- 
cured to domestic manufactures all the relief that 
can be derived from the duties, which have been 
imposed upon foreign merchandise, for their pro- 
tection. Under the influence of this relief, seve- 
ral branches of this important national interest 
have assumed greater activity, and though it is 
hoped that others will gradually revive, and ul- 
timately triumph over every obstacle, yet the 
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expediency of granting further protection is sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 

The measures of defence, authorized by ex- 
isting laws have been pursued with the zea] and 
activity due to so important an object, and with 
all the dispatch »racticable in so extensive and 
great an undertaking. The survey of our mari- 
time and inland trontiers has been continued ; 
and at the points where it was decided to erect 
fortifications, the work has been commenced, 
and in some instances, considerable progress has 
been made. In compliance with the resolutions of 
the last session, the board of commissioners were 
directed to examine in a particular manner the 
parts of the coast therein designated, and to re- 
port their opinion of the most suitable sites for 
two naval depots. This work is in a train of 
execution. The opinion of the board on this 
subject, with a plan «f all the works necessary 
to a general system of defence, so far as it has 
been formed, will be laid before Congress, in a 
report from the proper department, as soon as it 
can be prepared. 

In conformity with the appropriations of the 
Jast session, treaties have been formed with the 
Quapaw tribe of Indians, inhabiting the country 
on the Arkansaw, and with the Great and Little 
Osages north of the White river; with the 
tribes in the state of Indiana ; with the several 
tribes within the state of Ohio, and the Michigan 
territory; and with the Chickasaws: by which 
very extensive cessions of territory have been 
made to the United States. Negotiations are 
now depending with the tribes in the Illinois 
territory, and with the Choctaws, by which 
it is expected that other extensive cessions will 
be made. I take great interest in stating that 
the cessions already made, which are consi- 
dered so important to the United States, have 
been obtained on conditions very satisfactory to 
the Indians. 

With a view to the security of our inland fron- 
tiers, it has been thought expedient to establish 
strong posts at the mouth of the Yellow-Stone 
viver, and at the Mandan village, on the Mis- 
souri, and at the mouth of St. Peters, on the 
Mississippi, at no great distance from our north- 
ern boundaries. It can hardly be presumed, 
while such posts are maintained in the rear of 
the Indian tribes, that they will venture to attack 
our peaceable inhabitants. A strong hope is en- 
tertained that this measure will likewise be pro- 
ductive of much good to the tribes themselves ; 
especially in promoting the great object of their 
civilization. Experience is clearly demonstrated, 
that independent savage communities cannot 
iong exist within the limits of a civilized popu- 
lation. The progress of the latter has, almost 
invariably, terminated in the extinction of the 
former, especially of the tribes belonging to our 
portion of this hemisphere, among whom, lotti- 
ness of sentiment, and gallantry in action, have 
been conspicuous. To civilize them, and even 
to prevent their extinction, it seems to be indis- 
pensable that their independence as commu- 
nities, should cease, and that the coutroul of the 
United States over them should be complete aad 
undisputed. ‘The hunter state will then be more 
easily abandoned, and recourse will be lad to 
the acquisition and culture of land, and to other 
pursuits tending to dissolve the ties which con- 
nect them together as a savage community, and 
to give a new character to every individual. £ 
present this subject to the consideration of Con- 
gress, on the presumption that it may be found 
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expedient and practicable to adopt some be- 
nevolent provisions, having these objects in 
view, relative to the tribes within our settle- 
ments. 

It has been necessary, during the present 
year, to maintain a strong naval force in the Me- 
diterranean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
send some public ships along the southern coast, 
and to the Pacific ocean. By these means, 
amicable relations with the Barbary powers 
have been preserved. Our commerce has becu 
protected, and our rights respected. The aug- 
mentation of our navy is advancing, with a 
steady progress, towards the limit contemplated 
by law. 

I communicate, with great satisfaction, the,ac- 
cession of another state, [linois, to our union ; 
because [I perceive, from the proof afforded 
by the additions already made, the regular pro- 
gress and sure consummation of a policy, of 
which history affords no example, and of which 
the good effect cannot be too highly estimated. 
By extending our government, on the principles 
of our constitution, over the vast territory within 
our limits on the Lakes and the Mississippi, and its 
numerous streams, new life and vigour are iatused 
into every part of our system. By increasing the 
number of the states, the confidence of the state 
governments in their own security is increased, 
and their jealousy of the national government pro- 
portionably diminished. ‘The impracticability of 
one consolidated government for this great and 
growing nation, will be more apparent, and will 
be universally admitted. Incapable of exer- 
cising local authority, except for general pur- 
poses, the general government will no longer be 
dreaded. In those cases of a local nature, and 
for all the great purposes for which it was insti- 
tuted, its authority will be cherished. Each go- 
vernment will acquire new force and a greater — 
veedom of action within its proper sphere. ' 
Other inestimable advantages will tollow : our 
produce wil! be augmented to an incalculable 
amount, in articles of the greatest value for do- 
mestic use and foreign commeree. Our naviga- 
gation will, in lite degree, be increased ; and, 
as the shipping of the Atlantic states will be em- 
ployed in the transportation of the vast produce 
of the western country, even those parts of the 
United States which are the most remote from 
each other will be further bound together by 
the strongest ties which mutual interest ean 
create. 

The situation of this district, it is thought, re- 
quires the attention of Congress. By the cen- 
stitution, the power of legislation is exclusively 
vesied in the Congress of the United States. In 
the exercise of this power, in which the people 
have no participation, Congress legislate in al! 
cases, directly, on the local concerns of the dis- 
trict. As this is a departure, ior a special pur- 
pose, from the general principles of our sys- 
tem, it may merit consideration, whether an ar- 
rangement better adapted to the principles of our 
government, and to the particular interest of the 
people may not be devised, which will neither 
infringe the constitution, nor affect the object 
which the provision in question was intended to 
secure. The growing population, already con- 
siderable, and the increasing business of the dis- 
trict, which it is believed already interferes with 
the deliberations of Congress on great national 
ceoncerus, furnish additional metves for recom- 
mending this subject to your consideration. 

When we view the great blessings with which 
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eur couniry has beea favoured, those which we 


LOW enjoy, the Winch we Possess 


heading thew down, unimpaired, to our latest 
posterity, our ire sistibly drawn to 
the source from whence they flew. Let us thea 


unite in ollering our mést grateful acknowledg- 
ments for these blessings, to the divine Author oi 
ali good. 
JAMES MONKOE. 
November 17, 1818. 


Art. 11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FIAT edifice which was the boast of Bos- 

ton, the Exchange Coifee-House, was 
entirely consumed by fire on the evening oF 
the 3d Nov caught in the seventh story, 
in the billiard-room, aud first brohe ont at 
7 o'clock; at 12, all was a heap of rutos, 
together with a few adjoining houses. The 
buildine belonged to a company, aud cost 
about balja miffion of dollars. tts destruc. 
tion: is another costly cantion agalast much 
wood work in our public buildings; and we 
sincerely regret this great loss to enterprizing 
individuals. 

The Exchange Coffee-Honse covered 
12,753 feet of groand; was S/ fect long on 
its east frent, and 182 on the north, and 7 
stories high. From the principal floor to 
he 


the dome, which covered the centre of t 
budding, was and in the whole build- 
iny there were nearly 360 rooms, many of 
thom spacious, sud splendidly furnish- 
ed. The tell of the domme profdaced an aw- 
ful eifect. The reinalniug walls, much crack- 
ed by the heat of the fire, have been care- 
tally pulled down; and all that remains isa 
wmigutv mass of ruins. Most of the printing 
effices being in the neigh bourhood of the 
ehanve, were removed: and it is stated that 
flity busieis of types,” were to be seen in 
the street the nest day. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


At the late session of the Leci-lature of 
Rhode-Island, the anneal returns were made 
of the situation of twenty-seven Banks ta 
thet state. The emount of bills of those 
Benks In cirentation, is about 600,000 dol- 
lars; and the deposits amonnt to nearly the 
same ‘The amount of specie on hand, 
is ebout 1,400,000 dotlers and the amount 
of debts due to the Baiks, inelading public 
stocks, and demands or other Banks, is 
about 3.500,000 dollars. Three, other Banks 
wade Ho return, and another, making the 
whole thirty-one, bas been incor 
porated since the date of the returns. 


NEW-YORK. 

Mr. Marrat, author of a Treatise an Me- 
chanics, and teacher of navigation, 89 Ful- 
ton-street, New-York, bas iavented an in- 
strument for Jearning ile lonar distances: 
vy means of which, the louviinde ean be 
detertuined without any calculation, ex- 
cepting the corrections of te altitudes. and 


the proportion which ascertains the differ- 
ence of the time at the ship and Greenwich, 
after the true distance has been obtained. 
The same iustrement will, also, in mode- 
ra‘e Weather, determine the altitudes, and 
the diilevenee of Uie azimuths of the objects 
end moon, or moon and star.) at once, 
and with one observer; and the true dis- 
tauce is there obtained as above mentioned, 
Without the help of any other instrument. 

A very considerable settlement of squat- 
ters has been made upon Grand-tsland, prin- 
cipally in the course of the last season. 
There are now, we are informed, more than 
one hundred families, collected from all 
quarters 5 many from Canada aud the mid- 
die counties of this state, and considerable 
improvements are making. The Island is 
situated in the Niagara River, and com- 
mences about three miles below Black Rock, 
and extends to within a mile and a halt of 
the Falls. It is twelve miles long, and from 
two to seven miles broad. The whole of it, 
betore the recent inroads, was clothed with 
heavy timber of an excellent quality. The 
soil ts said to be strong and rich, well udapt- 
ed to cultivation. The title to it has not yet 
been determined by the Commissioners. but 
it is gerierally admitted to be within the ter- 
riory ot the United States. Our readers 
will probably recollect that the Indian title 
to tuis and the other Islands in the Niagara, 
was ceded to the state of New-York, b 
iveaty made at Buifalo, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, i815, between governor Tompkins 
and others, commissioners on the part of 
the state, and the Chiefs, &ce. of the Sene- 
ea nation. The state paid one thousand dol- 
lars down, and secured an annuity of five 
huadved dollars This fsland wilt probably, 
at no cistant period, become very populous 
and hivhly cultivated. 

The number of persons who visited Balls- 
ton springs, during the past season, amounts 
to 2.500; of whom, it is stated. more than 
1200 reside south of New-York. The 
amount of expenditure by them, is estimat- 
ed ai S125.000. 

Mis. Brown, the mother of Maj. Gen. 
Brown, obtained a premium on several pairs 
of stockings of own manulacture. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


A letter from Charleston states, that afi 
the bridves are burnt between Oendeen and 
the Sixteen Mile House. The stage has to 
go four miles out ef the way, through the 
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woods on fire, to get siong. The sun, in 
mid-day, is not to be seen for the smoke.” 


GEORGIA. 


We have intelligence from the Florida 
posts on the east of Appalachicola, in the 
eccupaney of our troops, to the 5th inst. 
The hostile Indians amounting, it was sup- 
posed, to about 1000 warriors, who had not 
come in, were ina state of starvation: ma- 
ny had died of hunger. A woivan arrived 
at St. Marks the first of this mouth, with in- 
fimations from some of the principal ou t-ly- 
ing chiefs, of a wish to surrender, provi lod 
their lives were spared, and their meres re- 
mainine prope ity, of which the friendly 
dians are inclined to rife them, sh an i be 
secured. These dispositions have been hu- 
moncly encouraged by the commanding of- 
ficer of the nost; and little doubt is enter- 
tained but there will soon be a final termi- 
nation of the Seminolian war, which has 
existed on our borders, and with many acts 
of cruelty, for nearly two years past. Gen 
Gaines has transferred his head quarters from 
Fort Hawkins to St. Mary's. 


ALABAMA. 


The place where the cify of Blakely now 
stands, was, at this time last year, covered 
with “a thick heavy forest, with no inha- 
pitants and but one house ii is now said 
to have 80 houses, 10 large warelhonus: 
the largest hotel in the territory. with from 
300 to 600 inhabitants.” A very respectable 
printing establishment has now gone ont 
trom New-York, and a paper will be printed 
weekly, or semi-weekly. called the Plikely 
Sun and Alabama Advertizer. 
worth of goods and produce was deposited 
there trom December, 1817. to June, ists, 
and 48 vessels loaded and unloaded, mak- 


and 
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uf rom the London Literary Garzelic.) 
HERMIT IN LONDON, 
Gr Sketches of Fashionable Manners. 


No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tis manners make the man. their want, the 
fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunelio. 


Pope attered 


HAT a man who has lived many years 
must have seen a great deal, is a valgar, 
but not less true remark. Suppose to your: 
self, then, gentle reader, oue whose years 
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ing a tonnage of 4000 tons. Ships have 
unloaded there directly from the West-In- 
dies. One house in Boston shipped fo this 
one place $100,000 in goods in the course 
of five or six months. One hundred brick- 
makers, and filty ship-earpenters lett New- 
York to work at ‘Blakely, a short time ago. 
‘Three steam-hoats are now building; two 
to ply from Blakely into the interior, and 
one of 60 fous to goto New-Orleans—Cap- 
ital $200,000. 


LOUISIANA. 


About seven leagues up the river Trinity, 


and in the viein ity of the ground chosen by 
Gen. Latlemand for his military camp, is a 


town containing near 500 houses, occ upied 
by Indians and Spaniards, called Trinity, 
distant from St. Antonio, in the province of 
Mexico, about 120 leagues. The number 
of Lallemand’s followers still keeps increas- 
ing, by the adhesion of fugitive Frenchmen, 
who find an asylum in his establishment. 
Neither provisions, money, nor arms, are 
said to be wanting, and the Patriot priva- 
teers, cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, de- 
posit their surplus prize goods, the produce 
of the West-Indies, at.this spot; between 
whom and the new settlers the most friend- 
ly relations subsist. 

'tis calculated that the exports from New- 
Orleans this year, will amount to twenty 
millions of dollars, whieh will be nearly 
one-third of our total exports. 


Cincinnati has a population of 9129 souls. 
of whom the males of 21 years of age and 
upwards are 2364, and the females oniv 
1632 


have rolled imperceptibly by in drawing. 
rooms, in parties, and tn is Called the 
world; whose looking-class now begins to 
make unpleasant reflections, and w hose hair 
reminds him of the utility of such men as Mr. 
lioss, in Bishopsgate-street; and Mr. bow- 
man, New-Bond-street. Such is the au- 
ther of these pages: too old to be an Ex- 
quisite ora Coxcomb. yet ne itherold enovwed): 
nor wicked enough to sigh overand to trawn 
upou the past. Hie can now not on ly enjoy : 
the pleasure sof inemory, but sit by calmis f 
and obs the pre: sent day without being 


blinded by tumultuous passions, Or soured 
by ace a 
It easily be con ceived that such a 
man must have seea and felt all the enjoy- ‘ahh 
4 my 4 
ments of life. With these his accounts of ati 
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the past must necessarily be filled; nor would 
it be possible for him to vegetate in the se- 
clusion of woods and forests, or to become 
the solitary of a desert, or of a*monastic 
retreat. A time, however, must come, when 
the fire of youth will decay; though, with 
such aman, the warmth of friendship suc- 
eeeds to the flame of love, the glow arising 
from a love of society, survives the ardent 
pursuit of pleasure. 

Such a man will certainly be the little 
hero of his tale; but he will neither be diffi- 
cult nor querulous; and although he be a 
little prone to telling his own history, yet 
will he be so attached to fashion and to so- 
ciety, that he will have learned how to lis- 
ten and how to observe. There will natu- 
rally be alittle more distance and retirement 
in his habits, in the very midst of the world, 
than there was when he was more of an 
actor than of a looker on; but such a man’s 
retirement is the corner of a well-filled draw- 
ing-room, a niche in a reading-room, the 
back row of an opera box behind a sexage- 
naire dutchess, unenvied and almost unob- 
served, or in the deep shades of the shady 
side of Pall Mall. 

From these circumstances the author had 
acquired the name’ of the Hermit of Pall 
Mall ;* for, living in that vicinity, and still 
moving in the circles which he has describ- 
ed in these pages, he is now a guest the 
more welcome in fashion’s haunts, from his 
no longer being the rival of any one. A 
celibataire more from chance than from de- 
termination, he has no domestic concerns 
to perplex him, no wife to promote or to 
impede his welcome in the gay world, no 
train to carry after him, no addition to his 
unity in an invitation card, and he is there- 
fore the easier provided for, and the more 
generally invited than a family man. 

Without assuming any peculiar merit, a 
well-dressed and a well-bred man, whose 
face has become common at parties bien com- 
posées, will be asked to one party merely 
because he was seen at another where the 
same class of society moves; and thus must 
the scenes of high life multiply infinitely in 
the course of years, making up an almost 
imperceptible experience. 

A beautiful young unmarried lady can with 
safety honour his arm, as the companion and 
protector of her morning walk, without fear 
of exciting either ambition or passion in his 
breast, or of raising jealousy or uneasiness 
in the bosom of a more favoured swain. 
The flaunting married woman of quality can 
take such a man in her carriage to make the 
round of her morning visits, or to kill time 
by shopping, without fear of wearing out 
his patience, or of furnishing chit-chat at 
some distinguished conversazione, where 
the tongue of scandal might have canvassed 
the connexion and society of a younger ci- 


* We have altered it to that of the Hermit in 
London, as more applicable and comprehensive. 
~Epiror. 


cisbeo. He might also be consulted as to 
dress with a certainty of relying on the sin- 
cerity of his advice; and he might be al- 
lowed to witness a tender glance, a hand 
pressed, or a significant look given to a 
youthful beau, without fear of rivalry, or 
any chance of scandalizing him. 

A Donna atempata will sit with him in a 
negligée of morning attire, having no de- 
signs upon him An Exquisite and a Ruffian 
will unrestrainedly play off their parts be- 
fore him, considering him as a good-natured, 
gentlemanlike old fellow ; or, in other words, 
a cypher in the busy scene of high life. 
Lady Jemima’s at home, or Mrs. Fashion’s 
fancy ball must be numerously attended ; 
and precisely such men are the materials tor 
making up the corner figures of the belle 
assemblée. “« Hand me to my carriage,” will 
say a disappointed belle to such a man; and 
to him she will recount the object of her 
disappointment and disgust, the coldness of 
a favourite, the flirting of a husband, the 
neglect with which she expected not to meet, 
the killing superiority of a rival, the giving 
way of the lace of ber corset, the mortifying 
bursting of the quarters of her satin shoe, 
her loss of temper, or her loss at play, an 
assignation which calls her away, or va- 
pours arising from the dissipation of the pre- 
ceding night. 

If such a man see and observe not much, it 
must be his own fault; for, no longer blinded 
by his passions, nor quitting the world in dis- 
gust, he can reason upon the past, correctly 
weigh the present, and calculate thereby 
what may occur in time to come ; for life is 
a drama more or less brief, with some more 
gay, with others more insipid; all men are 
actors of some part or other, from the prince 
on the throne to the little tyrant of his do- 
mestic circle; nor is it given to those actors 
to see and learn themselves, but only to 
those, who, like the Hermit in London, oc- 
cupy a seat in the stage box, and are the 
calm spectators of the piece. 

Whilst the fashionable novels, (for alas ! 
nothing is so fashionable as scandal) are 
hewing away, al Indienne, on every side, 
and cutting up not only public but private 
characters, it isthe intention of the follow- 
ing pages to pursue an entirely different plan, 
namely, to strike at the folly without wound- 
ing the individual—to give the very sketch 
and scene, but to spare the actor in each ; 
so that, upon every occasion, personality 
will be most sedulously avoided. To biend 
the useful with the laughable, and to cheat 
care of as many moments as possible, are 
the chief and favourite views of the 

Hermit 1n Lonpon. 
(To be continued.) 
REMARKABLE DAYS. 

Ist. St. Giles. Giles, or Egidius, was born 
at Athens. He resided two years in the 
early part of his life with Cesarius, Bishop 
of Arles, in France, and afterwards retired 
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into solitude. Charles Martel, when hunt- 
ing, found him in his cell, and pleased with 
his unaffected piety and sanctity of man- 
ners, erected an Abbey for him at Nismes, 
of which he was constituted Abbot. He 
died in the year 795.—2d. London burnt. 
For a most faithful and curious account of 
this destructive fire, see Evelyn’s Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. 871. The fire of London broke 
out on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 1666, o. s. 
and being impelled by strong winds, raged 
with great fury during four days aud nights ; 
nor was it finally extinguished until the fifth 
morning after it broke out. The conflagration 
began at the house of one Farryner, a baker, 
in Pudding-lane, within ten doors of Thames- 
street, and carried its devastation as far as 
the Temple, westward, and to the entrance 
of Smithfield, north. ‘The immense proper- 
ty destroyed cannot be estimated at less than 
ten millions sterling. —7th. St. Euuerchus. 
Eunerchus was. Bishop of Orleans, and in 
that capacity was present at the council of 
Valentia, A: D. 375.—8th. Nativity of the 
Virgin Mary. This festival was appointed 
by Pope Servius, about the year 695.—14th. 
[oly Cross. This festival was first observed 
in the year 615, when Cosroes, King of Per- 
sia, plundered Jerusalem, and brought away 
some pieces of the Cross, which superstition 
had represeited as the identical one on 
which Jesus Christ suffered, which had 
been left there by the Empress Helena. 
Heraclitus, the emperor, soon after engaged 
and defeated bim, and brought back the 
Cross, upon which he caused the day to be 
commemorated.—-17th. Saint Lambert. 
Lambert was Bishop of Utrecht, in the time 
of king Pipin I. but reproving that king’s 
grandson for his irregularities, was murdered 
at the instigation of an abandoned woman.— 
2Qist. Saint Matthew.--22d. Coronation of 
king George the Third, which took place in 
the year 1761.—26th. St. Cyprian. He was 
an African by birth, of good family, and well 
educated; but he resigued all his property 
to the use of the poor, and was elected Bi- 
shop of Carthage, A. D. 248. He suffered 
martyrdom under Valerianus and Gallienus, 
in 258.—29th. St. Michael—30th. St. Je- 
rome. Jerome was born on the confines of 
Pannonia and Dalmatia. He translated the 
Old Testament into Latin. This Version is 
now called the Vulgate, and is exclusively 
used by the Roman Catholics. He died in 
the $0th year of his age, A. D. 422. 


| 
(From the London Literary Gazette.) 


La Parma Musa Curio. Translated from 
the Italian of Cesare Avena de Valdiere. 
By George Baldwin. Or, the Divine Tra- 
veller ; exhibiting a series of Writings ob- 
tained in the Ecstasy of Magnetic Sleep. 
Svo. pp. 614. 

We earnestly hope that our readers are of 
acute understandings, for hamiliating as it is 
to professional critics, we are forced to con- 

OL. 1¥.—No. 20 


fess that we cannot understand one of the six 
hundred and fourteen pages of which this Ko- 


ran of Magnetism consists. Never were we | 


so completely defeated. We cannot believe 
that this copious volume, well printed, hot- 
pressed, and with all the outward semblance 
of a rational work, is nothing better than a 
collection of such rhapsodies as might be 
obtained by an accurate short-hand report 
of what transpires in the cells of Bedlam; 
but, in sincerity, though we strain our facul- 
ties to the utmost, we can make out nothing 
of the sense or hidden meaning which, we 
suppose, must be concealed under these ex- 
traordinary inspirations. 

The work is divided into Sessions ; each 
of which gives, as we are led to imagine, 
the visions of a person magnetized. They 
are all of the same cast, and any passage of 
the book affords a perfect specimen of all 
the rest. We open it at random. 


“Session XLVIL 


* A serpent doth himself about me circum- 
volve: now, into an eagle he is transform- 
ed: now with his immeasurable wings 
doth he cover me: with him am I lifted up. 
In the dark, forasmuch as I can judge, am 
I: velocious do we go. Now he doth 
leave me: nothing do I see —Inasea of 
anguish am I. 

** Now, fluttering his wings ; a simple ray 
doth etfract; but very dim: the horizon 
beginning to unfold, doth disclose objects 
that, as far as I can discern, do appear beau- 
tiful! Do I mistake not, night doth yet 
o’er-rule. Again I do ascend: what ber- 
saglio! 4s we do proceed, the eagle, another 
semblance doth take: but what semblance ? 
Of a Nymph, as unto my lumes should ap- 
pear; but how simple her looks! In her 
grembam![. 

“« Now she doth put me into the delicious 
cesto: how fragrant!” 

We said this book had no meaning, and 
we hope it will not be thought to have too 
much. We try another sortes: 


“ Session VI. 
“ Sixtn Nonapr—Firsr Day. 


“Upon a heap of garlands of blue and 
white flowers tessuted together, accepted 
am I: what placidness! Four, do suspend 
the garland, innocent Genii: those also 
winged with blue: but what lovely sem- 
blances! Now do they cover me, and thus 
within their gremb, half dosing, follow them 
I must: they are, I do feel, upon the wing. 
The gentle breezes restling, do, to my seem- 
ing, accompany them. 

“ A suave, that scareely is audible, celes- 
tial harmony do I delighted hear; that, to 
repose, the sound doth placidly invite me: 
but what repose ? Thus, and no moye! No 
more would I require ; but wore is net. al. 
lowed! The time will come, but too frait 
am for the present, such exquisite delichr 
to endure. 
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begia (but whither:) ina scarcely 
discernible space, to see, what unto my 
mortal lumes thus covered an areanum. 
Now, insensibly it doth diradiate. The co- 
ro, that not long since I did searcely hear, 
now again, by echo the delicious voices unto 
mine ear do come conveyed. The air is 
humid: Ponderous therein do I feel. By 
the motion Lam sensible of, we do I think 
descend: now some one doth touch me: 
aime, enrapt am [: what bliss! They do 
fake away the veil: what light! Ido begin 
fo perceive an immensity of snow; but 
what immensity! All is darkened; what 
ice! At the desired port are we. 

“ What smoke! All the city, from the in- 
tensity of the cold, and the great quantity of 
snow that in this day did fall, hath the ap- 
pearance of a dark cloud ! 

“ Now we are over the great square : 
therein are throngs of people: not in the 
area of the square, but in the houses forming 
the four sides thereof; making merry! And 
we, without the least demurring, shall go 
to the abode of Scheldt! [ere we are: 
but he is not among them. At the present 
moment he is in the house of a protestant 
priest ; and there they are staying, my four 
taithful genii do tell me, under the utmost 
inquietude ; because in measure that we 
have approximated, the sentimetn thereof, 
hath moved them to return home to consult 
ihe oracle: but it hath so happened that 
they are sounding—the lass, the ergan ; 
Minteo the harp; they cannot, all things 
considered, abruptly retire: but soon, with 
conveniency, he will be withus. We do 
not go there, because Minteo, if we were 
near unto him, in a company where, on ac- 
sount of his misfortunes, being well re- 
ceived, he could not with propriety quit: 
would fall, without any body knowing for 
what cause, into frightful convulsions : 
wherefore, not to give him uneasiness, we 
shall attend him here. 

“ Here he is, coming upon asledge, drawn 
by a black horse; with him a servant, and 
his innocent sacerdoless. What impatience, 
in their countenance, is expressed; now 
they do come up: Minteo doth open the 
door of the cell: the servant would enter 
to wait upon him, but he doth bid him to 
leave the room; and not to return while 
after three hours: he doth shut the door 
with the iron chain; also the window-shut- 
ters, withinside. Now he doth complain 
that the stave is too cold: the lass in reality 
doth tremble a little: bat now doth cover 
herself better. Minteo doth say unto her, 
My dear, wouldst thou be pleased to influ- 
ence me; but I fear that thou must be cold: 
we will wait a little longer: but the lass, all 
apxiety, thus innocently doth reply: eh, 
knowest thou not that with this movement 
of my hand, Ido make myself, warm: let 
ns commence, 

Al} is prepared: he is provided with 
royal paper; very white and large! Not 
having mire suitable conveniency, he doth 


Dec. 


pone himself in an angle. - - -~--- Now 
they put on their canonicals. Minteo, doth 
uot yet put on his tunic, because he doth in- 
tend first to pinch bis harp; and the maiden 
the cymbal; which hath been lent unto 
her by a widow, relict of an officer. - - - - 
Now they do cease their music, and each 
of them their vest doth pone. That of the 
inaiden is most dark. Now she doth begin 
to cover Minteo with the veil: now she doth 
influence him: now he doth begin to per- 
ceive me: he is received by a Diva that in 
beauty is like unto the sun: with what ma- 
jesty. Now the maiden doth comprehend 
that he, in sleep, is enrapt. She doth at- 
tend to what he doth write; and near unte 
him on his left side doth sit. He is covered. 
We are near to each other. I also am co- 
vered: what pleasure. 

* Tle doth say unto me that shortly he 
shall depart fcr Hamburg, &c. Meanwhile, 
in the next session that we shall hold, he 
doth say unto me, that I shall see him again ; 
but in the temple of illustrious men! For 
the present he doth say unto me, Seest thou 
that, of iron, rust-eaten chest? Therein is 
deposited, the, of heaven, imparted gift. 
Whereof the contents another time thou 
shalt learn.” 

He then recites some verses against the 
Gauls, obtained from Minteo Scheldt in this 
mystic communion,—they are in high 
Dvteh, but the visionary translates them in- 
to Italian, and concludes: 

* He now doth begin to awaken me up - 
and 1, shall I remain alone? Ah no, let us 
together unto the light return. Awaken me.” 

Such is the incompreheusible absurdity of 
this modern class of philosophers; and we 
assure our readers that we have transcribed 
this ‘ Session’ faithfully, verbatim et litera- 
tim from the original. We would apologize 
for occupying time with a matter of this sort, 
but the part just copied is curious as describ- 
ing the ceremonies of these wild enthu 
siasts; and it need not be stated that the sub- 
ject acquires much importance from the 
multitude of votaries which magnetism 
counts in every quarter of the continent, 
and evenin England. What we deem sheer 
madness, they cail celestial inspiration ; and 
Baron Swedenbourg is now but a simpleton 
in the intercourse of genii, spectres, divas, 
and superior intelligences which persons in- 
fluenced by magnetizing enjoy. In their 
trances they see the siege of Troy, and de- 
seribe minutely all its circumstances, or 
travel through ancient history with new 
readings, or receive medical advice (for ex- 
ample, to take a dose of Epsom salts in four 
days,) or write operas, or do a thousand 
fantastic tricks, or utter a thousand uncon- 
nected fooleries. These are magnetic ora- 
cles; and France, Germauy, Italy, Sweden, 
and Denmark, have each their societies 
founded on their faith in the divine origin of 
these insane or vicious wysteries. Yet this 
is the enlightened age of the world—the 
nineteenth century! 
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(From Fellowes’ Tour through Le Perche, &c.) 
MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 

The Abbey of La Trappe, so called from 
its hidden site ina deep Rote, and difficulty 
of approach, is so recluse as hardly to be 
known to the people of the surrounding 
districts at the distance of twenty miles. 
The paths through the forest are only to be 
threaded with the aid of guides, of whom 
there are very few acquainted with their 
mazes. Wolves are still numerous in these 
parts, though the woods have been much 
thinned since the revolution. Travelling 
trom Mortaigne, Mr. F. speedily surmount- 
ed such obstacles and dangers as exist, and 
in the evening arrived at the monastery. Its 
appearance inspires religious awe. The 
total solitude—the undisturbed and chilling 
silence, which seems to have ever slept 
over the dark and ancient woods.—the still 
lakes, reflecting the deep solemnity of the 
objects around them,—all impress a power- 
ful image of utter seclusion and hopeless 
separation from living man. Such is’ the 
voluntary fate of these austere fanatics, 
and their gloomy schemes of penance and 
privation, worthy of their mistaken notions 
of piety, or horror for committed crimes. 

A lay brother, acting as secretary, did 
the honours of the institution to the travel- 
ler in the absence of the Pere Abbe, who 
Was Visiting a convent of Female ‘Trappists 
at some leagues distance. The monks have 
their heads enveloped in large cowls ; they 
never break silence, and never see each 
others faces, sothat two brothers might in- 
habit adjoining cells, and eat and worship 
together for years, without knowing who 
was their fellow penitent. On entering, 
every individual renounces his worldly 
name, and assumes that of Frere Charle, 
Benedict, &e. Their food consisted of 
about 12 onnees of the brownest bread, 
soaked in water, two raw carrots, or a lit- 
tle cabbage or other vegetable, and a little 
salt. Of these materials they made two 
meals, filling up the rest of the time with 
prayerand labour. They have rarely cheese, 
and never meat, fish, or eggs. During a 
repast, one of the monks, standing, read 
passages from scripture, reminding them of 
death, and of the shortness of human exist- 
ence; another went round the whole com- 
munity, and on his knees kissed their fect 
in succession, throwing himself prostrate 
on the floor at intervals before the image of 
our Saviour; a third remained on his knees 
the whole time, and in that attitude took 
hisrepast. ‘These penitents had committed 
some fault. or neglected their religious du- 
ties, of which, according to the regulations, 
they had accused themselves, and were iti 
consequence doomed to the above modes 
of penance. ‘Their ed is a small truckte, 
boarded, with a single covering, generally 
a blanket, and »o mattress nor pillow. One 
rrave is always open in the church-yard for 
‘he next that dies. 

There are monks of the ordor. whe have 


taken the vows; lay brothers; and Freres 
Donnes: in all about one hundred, besides 
novices, who are principally boys, and do 
not wear the dark brown habit, mautle 
and hood. The Trappists of the first or- 
der are divided into Freres covers, and 
Religicue de Cour. Their mortification: 
and hardships seem insupportable to buman 
nature, and indeed their deaths are seldom 
long delayed. The lay brothers take the 
same vows, and follow the same rules: 
they are principally employed as servants, 
and in transacting the temporal concerns of 
the Abbey. The Freres Donnes ave bro- 
thers given for atime, not for life; but to 
renew serious impressions. They do rot 
belong to the order, but sojourn temporari- 
ly after any peculiar dispensation af Provi- 
dence. On the great festivals they rise at 
midnicht; otherwise, at three quarters past 
one o'clock. At 2 they assemble in the 
chapel. where they perform different ser- 
vices till 7: they then labour! unvemittingly 
in the open air, Winter and summer, in hent 
or cold, tilinear 11; and at that hour, pre- 
ceding it by another short service in the 
chapel, they take their first slight repast. 
From a quarter after 11, they read till noon; 
repose an hour; work again in the garden 
till 3; read and meditate till 4; and attend 
vespers from 4 to6. At 7 they again entec 
the chapel, and at 8 they leave it and retire 
to rest. 
A MISTAKE. 


The death of M. Perrier of the Roval 
Academy of Sciences, has occasioned a 
strange mistake. The Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Sciences happens to be also 
named Perrier. Ata recent meeting of the 
latter body, the Chevalier , entered 
with a countenance woe begone, took his 
place among his brethera, then solemnly 
stood, drew forth a manuseript from his 
pocket, and with a voice of the deepest sor- 
row, began a funeral oration upon “ his de- 
ceased friend.”"—What was his surprise, 
when the “ deceased friend” stood up from 
the President’s chair, which he filled, (the 
panegyrist was so blinded with tears, as not 
to observe him sooner,) declined the ho- 
nour about to be conierred on him, thanked 
his friend in the warmest terins, and pro- 
posed, amidst roars of laughter, to adjourn 
the reading of the oration sine die. 


CHINESE GENEROSITY. 

About three vears ago, at a public dinner 
given by some East-India ship owners, the 
conversation turned on the dishonesiv and 
immorality of the Chinese, and many siarics 
were told in proof of it. The Mr. 
Locke, of Walthamstow, observed, how 
very unjust it was to stigmatize a whole na- 
tion for the vices of a tow: thet it was true, 
rogues were to be amone Chinese, 
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Ihave known characters among them who 
were an honour to human nature: for in- 
stanee, there was Sha-king-qua, the Hong 
merchant, who behaved in so generous a 
mannerto poor Anderson. The story seem- 
ed to be familiar to many of the gentlemen 
present, but as others did not know it, Mr. 
Locke was requested to relate the cireum- 
stance, Which he did nearly in the following 
words : 

“ The Hong merchant had known Mr. 
Anderson intimately, and had large transac- 
tions with him. Mr. Anderson met with 
heavy losses, became insolvent, and at the 
time of his failure, owed his Chinese friend 
upwards of 80,000 dollars. Mr. Anderson 
wished to come to England in the hope of 
being able to retrieve his affairs; he called 
on the Hong merchant, and in the utmost 
distress explained his situation, his wishes 
and his hopes. The Chinese listened with 
anxious attention, and having heard his sto- 
ry, thus addressed him: “¢ My friend Ander- 
son, you have been very unfortunate: you 
lose eH: very sorry: you go to England : 
if yo: more fortunate there you come back 
and pay; but, that you no forget Chinaman 
frievd, you take this, and when you look on 
this, youn willremember Sha-king-qua ;"— 
in saying these words, he pulied out a valu- 
abie gold watch, and gave it to him.—An- 
derson took leave of his friend; but he did 
not live to retrieve his alfeirs, or to return 
to China. Whenthe aceount of his death, 
and of the distress in whieh he had lett his 
family, reached Canton, the Hlong merchant 
called on one of the gentlemen of the fac- 
tory who was about to return to Europe, 
and addressed him in the following manner: 
-—* Poor Mr. Anderson dead ; I very sorry ; 
he sood man: he friend: and he leave two 
childs; they poor; they have nothing : they 
childs of my friend ; you take this for them ; 
tell them Chinaman friend sent it,” and he 
prts into the gentleman’s hand a sum of 
money for Mr. Anderson’s children amount- 
ing to several hundred pounds. We have 
only to add, that the story made a strong 
impression on all present, and Mr. Locke, 
in relating if, was so much affected, that his 
eyes filled and bis voice thiekened. 

[Literary Panorame. 
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AN ODD SCENE. 


The Lord Mayor was interrnpted in the 
course ot his business by a sailor, a show- 
man, and a monkey, who arrived at the 
Tustice-room with a great multitude behind 
thei. 

‘The monkey was making a most hideous 
noise, and the sailor and showman, who had 
been arguing in their way to the Mansion- 
bouse, were so wholly absorbed in the sub- 
ject of dispute as not to take notice forsome 
time of the authority presiding. The mon- 
kev was tench more attentive to forms, and, 
as will be presently seen, seemed to have an 


impression that he bad got into better com- 
pany than he had been accustomed to. 

His Lordship, having noticed the respect- 
ful demeanor of the monkey, called upon 
the sailor and showman to follow the exam- 
ple of the animal, who at that moment be- 
gan to play some of the most laughable 
tricks, such as pulling the showman’s nose, 
untying his cravat, dragging open his waist- 
coat, and, in fact, proceeding to the busi- 
ness of stripping him. 

The Lord Mayor having desired that the 
complaint, if there was any, should be im- 
mediately stated, the sailor said he and the 
monkey were the injured persons, and the 
showman was the aggressor. 

His Lordship seemed to think that the 
monkey would be as able to explain the 
matter as either of his companions, and if it 
would be fair to judge from the expression 
of the face, one would attribute to the mon- 
key, the moment the sailor began to speak, 
a more clear notion of the business; tor 
while the features of the man were agitated 
with passion, those of the monkey were as 
grave as a philosopher's. 

The monkey kept his eye fixed upon the 
Lord Mayor while his Lordship was speak- 
ing, and at the conclusion of every sentence 
ultered a piercing yell, that startled every 
body in the office. 

The sailor then said that he went into Gill- 
man and Adkins’ exhibition of the wiid 
beasts, in Bartholomew fair: and while he 
was looking at the curiosities, he heard a 
very shrill noise, to which his ears were not 
strangers. Upon looking to the upper part 
of a large cage, he saw the monkey, which 
was now before his Lordship, in great agita- 
tion, and in au instant knew it to be his own 
property, which be hed purchased at St. 
Kitts for 4 or 5 dollars, and lost at Ports- 
mouth some time ago. He immediately 
told the keeper that he was d d if that 
was not his monkey, and have it he would 
The keeper refused to give it upon such au- 
thority, and declared that his master had 
bonght it fairly for a pound. 

The showman was by this time in a high 
passion with the monkey, who had seized 
him with such violence by the nose as to 
make him roar out. ‘The animal was grow- 
ing more and more averse to the control 
of the keeper; held out his paws to the 
sailor, and moaned in the most dismal 
manner. 

The Lord Mayor said the only way for 
him to decide upon a case in which there 
Was positive assertions on both sidea, was to 
leave the matter to the monkey himself. 

His Lordship directed that the monkey 
should be placed upon the table, and that 
each party claiming him, should use his 
powers of fascination, in order to ascertain 
to whom the monkey was most attached. 

The monkey was put upon the table, but 
it was nearly fatal to him, fora large dog 
which has been a constant visitant at the 
Mansion-house, and had been watehing for 
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some time, made a spring at him, and but 
for the sailor, would probably have decided 
the matter without giving his Lordship any 
further trouble. 

The Lord Mayor marked the effect of this 
very important adventure upon the plaintiff! | 
and defendant, and was of opinion, that as 
the greater concern was manifested upon 
the part of the sailor, he was the right mas- 
ter. His Lordship is supposed to have had 
in view a precedent of very high authority. 

The monkey clung about the neck of the 
sailor, and licked him, patted his cheeks, 
and caressed him in the most aiiectionate 
manner. 

The Lord Mayor desired the showman to 
take him from the sailor, but the attempt ex- 
asperated the animal greatly. 

The sailor said that if further proof was 
necessary, he would give it. 

The Lord Mayor suggested that the par- 
ties should issue commands to the monkey. 

The showman puta piece of stick in the 
monkey’s paw, and ordered him to shoulder 
arms. Instead of complying with the or- 
der, the monkey struck the keeper on the 
head, and then threw it in his face. 

The sailor then called to him,“ Jack, 
makea salamb to his Lordship.” The mon- 
key instantly stood erect on his hind legs, 
rvaised his paws to the top of his head, and 
made a low bow to the Lord Mayor in the 
Turkish style; he then buezed the sailor as 
before. “If any thing else is necessary,” 
said the sailor, “TIldo something more; 
there is a hole in one of his ears, which I 
bored iv St. Kitts, for itis fashionable for 
the bucks to wear one ear-ring there; his 
jeft paw his marked by a fishing-hook. and 
part of his tail was bitten off by a parrot that 
used to play with him.” 

These marks were observed. The Lord 
Mavor advised the showman to give np all 
claim to the monkey. ‘The showman retus- 
ed. The sailor retmed to part with the 
monkey, and the monkey refused to part 
with him.—The two disputants leit the 
office, the monkey about the neck of the 
sailor. [London Paper. 


The following article appeared in the Ber!i- 
gische Nachrichiern, under the head of 
Scientific Intelligence.” — 


“ The hig and flourishing state of intel- 
lectnal improvement to which the United 
States of America have attained, is percep- 
ttble among others from this circumstance, 
that the ‘ Journal of Iris and Sciences, edit- 
ed by the members ot the Royal Institution 
of London, is re-published in North-Ameri- 
ea Each number of that journal contains 
14 crowded sheets, large octavo, and em- 
bellished with engravings, (sometimes co- 
boured). Though no premium is required 
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on the re-printing ofthis work, yet the ex- 
penses, particularly in America, cannot be 
inconsiderable ; and as the American pub- 
lisher nevertheless subjects himself to those 
ae s, we may from this infer the num- 

yer of purchasers, a number which would 
be truly wonderful in so young a state as 
North-America, were it not that this part of 
the world in every respect approaches with 
uncommon rapidity towards a_ perfected 
state of formation. Already in the year 
1788, six years before the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, the Abbe Gaiiani, one 
of the most sensible and penetrative writers 
ot Italy, (see Grinim’s Correspondence) 
wrote to Madame D’ Epinag, the amiable 
author of Conversations D’ Emilie, (a work 
which the French Academy crowned with 
a prize,) “as to the reforms—savings at the 
court and in the eivil administration— 
which you announce to me, as near at hand, 
fam very well pleased with them, espe- 
cially as none ot them affect me personally. 
However, Livius bas already said in his age, 
whieh was very much like ours: “ ad hoc 
tempora ventum est. quibus nec vifia nostra, 
nec remedia pati live in 
such a time, that the remedy is just as dan- 
eerous as the disorder. “Do you know, 
dear friend, how we are off? “Europe is 
about tumbling down, and to move over ta 
America. Here in Europe every thing is 
worm-caten and rotten: laws, religion, arts 
and sciences, and ail this will rise anew in 
America. Tsay this by no means in a joke, 
andit has nothing at all to do with the dis- 
putes between England and America. I 
have announeed and preached these twen- 
ty-years, eud hitherto every thing that I 
have predicted bas been tolerably fulfilled. 
Therefore do not, as von intend, bey i 
house on ime in aris, but 
pa ‘chase one for yoarseif in’ Phi adelphia. 

“or the [shall not tare so remarkably 
— in the impending revolution ot things, 
asthere are no Abbevsin America! And 
onthe vatne of the state constitution af A- 
merica the Enelish themselves are pretty 
well arreed. One of their best heads, 
cat, jndze dof it ina public speech: Tt is 
not desirable only, but also to be hoped 
political chemis stryoom: ay yet discover ways 
and means do combine a very high ihe gree 
oft civil and personal liverty with ree- 
titude in public lite and in civil administra- 
tion. 

Thee vample of a rising free state war- 
rants us ju the autteipation, that so desirable 
a imion cun had no meaus be considered as 
unattainal 


TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


Milledgerilie. Geo. Nev. 8 
Indium Philanthropy---We oecarionalls 
meet with traits ot biaian oParacter, so dis- 
interested and noble,se hitnane and gene- 
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rous, asfo produce in the civilized mind 
mingled emotions of astonishment and de- 
light. We all rememder how Pocahontas, 
when captain Smith, one of the first se'tlers 
in Virginia, was taken captive and abont to 
be sacrificed, magnanimously tendered her 
own life as a peace-offering to the wrath of 
her offended father, the vindictive Powhat- 
tan; and how she at length, by supplication 
and entreaty, caused him to spare the exis- 
tence of his devoted victim. We also re- 
eollect when captain Smith was afterwards 
doomed to fall by the hand of treachery, 
that at the dead hour of the night she gave 
him item of the impending danger, and 
at the most iminent hazard, effected his 
escape. 

Nor have we forgotten the still more re- 
cent, but not less commendable conduct of 
the taithfnl After the perii- 
dious massacre by the Cherokees of the gar- 
vison of Fort London, situated near the 
Musele shoals on the Tennessee river, this 
noble chief, always the friend of peace and 
of while men, no sooner heard that Capt. 
Stewart, (subsequently southern agent of 
Indian affairs during the existence of the 
colonial government) had escaped death, 
than he hastened to the spot, and purchased 
him from the Indian who took him, giving, 
by way of ransom, his rifle, clothes and all 
he could command. ‘The life of Capt. Stew- 
art being again menaced, for refusing to aid 
the savages in their meditated reduction of 
Fort George, Attakullakulla resolved to res- 
eue his friend from the perilous situation in 
Which he was placed, or perish in the at- 
tempt. He accordingly signified to his 
countrymen thet he intended to go hunting, 
and take his prisoner with him to eat veni- 
son. Having arranged every thing, they set 
ont on their journey—the distance to the 
frontier settlements Was great, and suspicion 
of their design being soon excited, the ul- 
most expedition was necessary to prevent 
being overtaken by those in pursuit ofthem, 
Nine days and nights did they travel through 
# dreary wilderness, never before traversed 
but by savages and wild beasts, shaping their 
vourse by the sun and moon, and subsisting 
ep what chance placed in their way, till 
they fell in with a party of rangers sent 
eat forthe protection of the frontier, who 
eondneted them in safety to the settle- 
ments, 

‘The incident we are about to relate (an 
hperiect account of which hes heretofore 
been given) equally with the foregoing, de- 
serves fo be recorded. M’Krim- 
mon, aresident of this town, was a Georgia 
militia man, in the service of the United 
States, during the late Seminolean War.— 
While stationed at Fort Gadsden, on the Ap- 
palachicola, be ene morning went lishing, 
apd in attempting to return missed his way, 
and was several cays lost in the surrounding 
wilderness. wendering abont in va- 

fone directions, he was espied and captured 


3 Cabinet of Varieties. 


by a party of hostile Indians, headed by the 
well known prophet Francis—who had an 
elegant uniform, a fine brace of pistols, and 
a British commission of brigadier general, 
which he exultingly showed to the prisoner. 
Having obtained the satisfaction they want- 
ed respecting the position of the American 
army, they began to prepare for the intend- 
ed sacrifice. M’Krimmon was placed at a 
stake, and the ruthless savages having sha- 
ved his head, and reduced his body to a state 
of nudity, formed themselves into a circle 
and danced around bim some hours, yelling 
all the while most horribly. ‘The youngest 
daughter of the prophet (who is about 15 
years of age, and represented by the officers 
of the army we have conversed with, to be 
@ woman very superior to her associates) 
was sad and silent the whole time; she par- 
ticipated not inthe general joy, but was evi- 
dently, even to the affrigited prisoner, 
much pained at the savage scene she was 
compelled to witness. When the fatal toma- 
hawk was raised to terminate for ever the 
mortal existence of the unfortunate M’Krim- 
mon, at that critical, that awful moment, 
Milly Francis, like an angel of merey, pla- 
ced herself between it and death, resolately 
bidding the astonished executioner, if he 
thirsted for human blood, to shed her’s ;_ be- 
ing determined, sbe said, not to survive the 
prisoner’s death. A momentary pause was 
produced by this unexpected occurrence, 
and she took advantage of the circumstance 
io implore the pity of her ferocious father— 
who finally yielded to her wishes; with the 
intention, however, it is believed, of mur- 
dering them both, if he could not sell 
M’Krimmon to the Spaniards, which was 
luckily effected afew days after at St. Marks, 
for seven gallons and a half of rum. 

As long as he remained a_ prisoner, 
M'Krimmon’s benefactress continued to 
show him aets of kindness. Now, the for- 


tune of war has placed her in the power of 


the white people—she arrived at Fort Gads- 
den not long since, with a number of others 
that had surrendered, in a starving condi- 
tion. Weare gratified to learn, that a pro- 
per respect for hér virtues induced the com- 
manding officer, Col. Arbuckle, to relieve 
her immediate wants. M ‘Krimmon appears 
to havea due sense of the obligation he owes 
the woman who saved his life at the hazard 
of her own—he left town last week to seek 
her, and as far as may be in his power, to al- 
leviate her misfortunes. It is also his firm 
determination, we understand, if she will 
cousent, to make her his wife, and reside, 
provided he can prevail upon ber to do so, 
within the settled parts of Georgia. 

It thus appears, that rude and uncultiva- 
ted minds are susceptible of the finest sensi- 
bility, of the warmest attachments, of the 
most inviolable friendship—and that they 
sometimes practise virtues, which would do 
credit toa people the most refined and en 
lightened. —fJourneal. 
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REMARKABLE FPITAPUS. 


= a grave-stone in Staverton Church- 
yard :— 


Here lieth the body of Betty Bowden, 
Who would live longer but she couden ;* 
Sorrow and grief made her decay, 

‘Till her bad Jeg cardt she away. 


In Kingshridge Church-yard, on a man 


who was too poor to be buried with his rela- 


tions inthe church. 


Here fie I at the chancel door ; 
Here I lie because poor: 
The further in, the more to pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they. 


——- 


Hear lies body 
of Steevin Richman, 
Master of Arts; Hee 
dyed the 11th of Aprill, &. 
Readcér, thou must unto the dust 
Com heare an lye as well as j, 
Till earth be burnt, 
and the skies 
Shall bee no more 
our cennopies . 
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The following was put on the grave-stane 
of a tragedian at his desire :— 


Exit Burbridge. 


On Sir Philip Sidney :— 


England hath his bedy, for she it fed; 
Netherland his blood, in her defence shed - 
‘The Hearens hath his soul, 

The érts have his fame, 
The Son/dier his grief, 

The orld his good name. 


A celebrated actor of the name of Lux. 
died lately at Frankfort on the Maine. The 
following epitaph is to be engraved upon 
his tomb :— 


Hie jacet Lux in Tenebris. 


Epitaph on a tombstone at Gunwallow, 
near Helstone, Coruwall: 


Shall we all die? 
We shall die all. 

All die shall we ? 
Die all we shal! 


14. 


Report of Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 
pensary, New-York, and in the Private 
Practice of the Reporter, during the month 
of October, 1818. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 


JATERMITTENT Fever, 3; Remittent 
Fever, 13; Continued Fever, 380; Infan- 
tile Remittent Fever, 6; Ephemera, 
Phlegmon, 3; Ophthalmia, 5; Infiamma- 
tory Sore Throat, 7 7; Uleerated Sore Throat, 
2; Cynanche Parotidwa, 1; Hives or Croup, 
4: Catarrh, 8; Bronchitis, 2; Pneumonia, 
19; Typhoid Pneumony, 3; Hooping Cough, 
10: Mastodynia, 2; “Hepatitis, 2; Acute 
Rheumatism, 3; Inflammation of the Hip 
Joint, 1; Cholera, 4; 
matemesis, 1; Urticaria, 1 ; Erysipelas, 4; 
Measles, 2; Dentitio, 2; Convulsio, 1. 


CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 


Asthenia, 5; Vertigo, 2; Cephalalgia, 5; 
Dyspepsia et Hypochondriasis, 9; Colica et 
Obstipatio, 9; Hysteria, 2, Paralysis bie- 
mi): legica, Paralysis Paraplegica, | 1; Epi- 
lepsia, 2; Asthma et Dyspnea, 3 ; . Bronchitis 
Chronica, 9; Phthisis ‘Pulmonalis, 6 5; Chro- 
nic Rheumatism, Plearodyne, 3; Lun 
bazo, 2; Epistayis, 1; Hemoptysis, 2; He- 
morrhois, 1, Menorrhagia, 2; Dysmenor- 


~ Could net. 4 Carried 
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rhea, 2; Dysuria, 1; Dysenteria Chronies, 
§; Diarrhea, 15; Leucorrhea, 1; Amenor- 
rhea, 4; Hysteralgia, 1; Graviditas, 3: 
Plethora, 4; Anasarca, 1; Vermes, 8; Ta- 
bes Mesenterica. 2; Syphilis, 7; Urethritis 
Virulenta, 10; 2; Hernia Hu- 
moralis, 3; Tumor, 1; Contusio, 7; Strem- 
ma, (Sprain,) 4; Prolapsus Ani, 

Prolapsus Uteri, 1; Vulnus, 2; Absees- 
sus, 4; Uleus, 10; Ustio, (Burn,) 3; Seabie- 
et Prurigo, Porrizgo, 4; Eruptiones Va- 
rie, 

With the exception of a few days, the 
weather of has been remarkably 
fine, with for the most part a cheerful face of 
the heavens. The number of clear days has 
not been fewer than twenty-three or tw enty- 
four out of the thirty-one. A few morn 
ings have been accompanied with fogs and 
heavy dews; but there has been an alias: 
total absence of rain, the qui antity that has 
fallen being less than half an iveh in depth 
The sun has continued to possess consider 
able power at midday, but the evenings aud 
cenerally 


mornings have ; been cool, ang 
several nights have heen attended witk 


white frosts. The average height of the 
thermometer for the whole mouth is abou‘ 
St. Highest temperature of (he mornings, 
at 7 o'clock, 58°, lowest 34°, mean 47- 
highest temperatave at P.M. Tay. 
luwest 42°, mean 60° near! > highest tem- 
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perature at cueset 97°, lowest 41°. mean 
56%.—Greates( variation in tweuty four 
hours 21°. The Barometrical range ts from 
29.55 to 30.35 inches. 

The winds bave been variable, and those 
from the ucrth and west were at times ex- 
eeedingly unpleasant trom the clouds of 
dust which they clevated and carried through 
the air. 

During this month, vegetation has been 

panidly declining. The foliage has been 
assuming those rich and var iega- 
red colours which impart to our woods and 
iurests such a magic splendour, and render 
ihe antumnal landscape so interesting to the 
painter, ‘Phe trees are daily parting with 
their leaves, and the face of ‘all the country 
fast approac ving to its wintery state. 

Thet the human body, and the actions 
which constitute health and disease, are 
much juiluenced by the state of the atmos- 
puere, is prov ed by almost daily observation, 
vudis rendered conspicuous ‘from the ef- 
tects produced by the rotation of the sea- 
-ons. The autumual vicissitudes have al- 
ready made a strong impression upon the 
character of diseases. The weather has 
Leen sensibly bractag to the constitution, 
and the population at large have eape- 
rinnced its salutary influence, manifested in 
the favourable state of the general health. 
Continued and renittent fevers, and more 
especially disorders of the prime vie, though 
they still continue to hold a promiment and 

distinguished rank, are obviously declining, 

and gradually giving place to diseases of 
wore marked inflammatory character, the 
effect of external cold. Corizas, pains in 
the face and teeth, swellings of the neck 
und tauces, sore throats, coughs and hourse- 
ness, attended sometimes with slight fever, 
have been frequent. A number have been 
ateeted with ophthalmias, end peripuen- 
inonies, both true and spurious; several 
have complained of rhenmatic pains, and 
afew have been seized with pleurisies. 

fu the milder forms of Bronchial and 
Pulmonic disorder, resulting from the im- 
pressions of our mutable atimo-piere, a 
proper degree of abstemiousness, cooling 

matharties, moderately warm ¢ lothing, and 
the use of tepid, diluent drinks, by ceter- 
mining to the surface and restoring t he fune- 
tions of the skin, will often relieve the 
respiratory organs, and effect a removal of 
the or plaint. Bat in severe cases of pul- 
mobic Giseuse, Where tlic of the 
cirentation bee omes so far disordered as to 
produce « considerable cegree of indam- 


mation, marked by pain in the chest, cough, 
dyspnoea, or dificult and impeded respira- 
tion, attended by febrile excitement, the 
lungs must be speedily relieved by the most 
prompt and active measures. This can only 
be done by producing a rapid diminution of 
the circulating mass of fluids, by blood-let- 
ting, and by active purgations at the com- 
mencement. After the use of decisive eva- 
cuations, blisters are to be applied for the 
purpose of relieving the local uneasiness ; 
and as in all inflammatory affections of the 
lungs, nature appears to attempt the eure 
by expectoration, this process must be aided 
by the use of antimonials at first, and by 
gradually increased expectorant medicines 
as the febrile stricture and excitement di- 
minish. After the process of expectoration 
has actually commenced, evacuations pro- 
duced either by bleed g or by the use of 
purgatives, may be pr uctive of serious 
mischief, and are therefore to be cautiously 
employed, 


The New-York Bills of Mortality for Ce- 
tober, give the following account of deaths 
Abscess, 2; Apoplexy, 4; Burned or 
Scalded, 4; Casualty, 4+; Cholera Morbus, 
Consumption, 42 Convulsi ions, li, 
Cramp in the Stomach, 1; Diarrhora, 4; 
Dropsy, 6; Drovsy in the Head, 10; Dropsy 
in the Chest, 3; Drowned, 3; Dy sentery, 
33; Dyspepsia, 1; Fever, 7; ; Fever, Bilious, 
Fever, Inflammatory, 2; Fever, Inter- 
mittent, 1; Fever, Typhous, 22 ; Flus, In- 
fauntile, 8; Gout,4; Hemorrhage, 4; He- 
imoptysis, 2; Hives, 10; Hooping C 
16: fuflamimation of the Bladder, 1; In- 
flammation of the Brain, 4; Inflammation 
ot the Chest, 7; Inflammation of the Liver, 
lnflammation of the Bowels, 3; Inteim- 
perance, 4; Locked Jaw, 1; Measles, 2; 
Mortification, 1; Gid Age, 8; Palsy, 7; 
Quinsy, 1; Sevophula, 1; Sprue, 1; Still 
Born, 9; Sudden Death, 3; Suicide, 1; 
Syphilis, 1; Tabes Mesenterica, 10; 'Teeth- 
ing, 1; Unknown,3; Worms, 4.—Total 294 
Of this number there died 65 of and unde: 
the age of year: 3- between and 2 years; 
25 between 2 and 5; 12 between Sand 10, 
12 between and 20: oo betw cen 20 ane 
30: 53 between 30 and 49; 33 between 40 
and 50: 16 between o0 and 60; 10 between 
and 14 between TO and 80; 3 be- 
tween SO and 90; and 2 between 90 and 
10U years. 
JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D 
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